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AGATHA  BEAUFORT 


FAMILY  PEIDE. 


CHAPTEK  I. 


Margaret  rose  on  the  following  morning,  after  a 
night  of  restless  watchfulness,  with  a  flushed  cheek, 
a  heavy  eye,  and  a  mind  so  absorbed  by  the  various 
startling  circumstances  of  the  preceding  day,  that  she 
nearly  completed  her  toilette  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  Denbridge  ball,  which  was  to  take  place  that 
evening.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  ball  excited 
no  pleasurable  feelings  in  her  bosom :  nay,  when  Mar- 
garet remembered  it,  it  was  almost  with  repugnance  j 
for  the  scenes  she  had  so  lately  witnessed  wrought 
in  her  mind  a  species  of  awe  and  amazement,  very 
much  at  variance  with  the  frivolity  of  the  evening's 
promised  amusement. 

VOL.  II.  A 


Wondering  what  fresh  catastrophe  the  day  wouM 
usher  in^  Margaret,  when  she  finished  dressing,  drew 
aside  the  curtain  that  divided  her  two  rooms ;  and, 
emboldened  by  the  courage  daylight  invariably 
gives,  entered  the  smaller  one  ;  then,  without  exactly 
knowing  wherefore,  she  commenced  a  diligent  exami- 
nation of  its  walls.  The  book-cases,  cabinets,  every- 
thing seemed  compact,  and  as  she  left  it  on  the  pre- 
vious day  :  the  only  want  of  miity  which  stmck 
Margaret's  eye- — and  that  she  dismissed  as  too  tri- 
vial to  deserve  a  moment's  reflection — was,  that  the 
flutings  of  crimson  silk  draping  the  wall  between 
two  of  the  tallest  book-shelves,  were  slightly  dis- 
placed and  ruffled.  This  defect,  however,  she  was 
obliged  candidly  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  might 
easily  have  escaped  her  previous  notice  ;  and  would 
probably  have  done  so  as  long  as  she  inhabited  the 
room,  but  for  her  present  close  survey. 

Without,  tlrerefore,  deri\dng  much  insight  into  the 
perplexing  mysteries  which  beset  her,  Margaret,  with 
a  sigh,  turned  to  leave  the  room.  Her  watch  lay 
in  its  case,  on  an  ebony  stand,  near  the  window; 
where  she  had  placed  it  on  dressing  for  dinner  the 
day  previously.  As  she  passed,  Margaret  took  it 
up  to  look  at  the  hour,  when  she  perceived  a  tiny 
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slip  of  paper  lying  doubled  in  the  case,  placed  so 
that  the  watch  had  completely  covered  it.  With 
eager  curiosity  she  opened  it,  and  read,  with  extreme 
amazement, — 

"  A  conspiracy  exists,  which,  if  successful,  will 
inflict  fatal  injury  on  your  future  peace.  Margaret 
Desmond,  you  have  been  summoned  to  Methwold 
Abbey  to  accomplish  a  purpose;  but  listen  not  to 
Mark  Braddyll's  specious  words  !  Bum  this  paper 
as  soon  as  you  have  perused  it,  and  reveal  its  pur- 
port to  no  one." 

The  hand- writing  of  the  strange  billet  was  very 
fine,  though  loose  and  rambling  in  character.  Again 
Margaret  carefully  re-perused  it;  her  cheek  grew 
very  white,  and  for  an  instant  a  sensation  of  feint- 
ness  crept  over  her.  Then  how  wildly  did  she  long 
for  the  love,  the  peace,  the  quietness,  and  even  for 
the  penury  of  her  home  at  Woodthorpe ! 

This  last  and  unexpected  mystery, — this  realiza- 
tion of  the  suspicions  which  had  haunted  her  during 
the  last  twenty-four  hours,  nearly  overpowered  her. 
Whose  was  the  hand  which  had  caused  this  warning 
admonition  to  reach  her,  and  by  whom  was  it  so  in- 
geniously concealed  ?    Miserable  and  perplexed.  Mar- 


garet  sat  with  the  paper  in  her  hand ;  resolved,  never- 
theless, to  attend  rigidly  to  its  counsel,  confirmed  as 
it  was  by  her  very  recent  experience  of  Mr  Braddyll 
and  his  designs.  Eemembering,  then,  its  emphatic 
injunction  to  secrecy,  and  thinking  it  probable  that 
Alice  might  visit  her  room  before  breakfast,  Mar- 
garet rose,  and  lighting  a  taper,  set  fire  to  the  paper. 
She  watched  the  curling  flame  as  the  smoke  arose  J 
and  by  the  time  it  was  consumed,  the  gong  sum- 
moned her  to  breakfast. 

Alice's  palid  looks  and  roving  eye  when  they 
met,  convinced  Margaret  that  she  also  had  again 
heard  the  omen  of  the  preceding  night.  Not  one  of 
the  party,  however,  made  any  allusion  to  it;  and 
Margaret  had  not  time  to  converse  with  Alice,  be- 
fore she  was  summoned  to  her  duties  in  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's apartments.  With  more  than  usual  alacrity 
and  interest,  Margaret  set  about  her  task  there;  Mrs 
Beaufort  having  previously  authorized  her  to  com- 
mence the  arrangement  of  the  mass  of  papers  col- 
lected within  the  cabinet  in  the  bed-chamber:  she 
had  likewise  given  her  permission  to  remain  in  this 
last-mentioned  apartment ;  and  there  Margaret  knew 
that  at  any  rate  she  was  safe  from  Mr  Braddyll's 
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intrusion.  The  door  leading  into  Mrs  Beaufort's 
sitting-room  was  closed,  so  Margaret  settled  herself 
to  her  occupation  without  seeing  anything  of  her. 

The  first  bundle  of  papers  she  drew  forth,  proved 
nothing  more  interesting  than  some  old  household 
and  wardrobe  accounts,  belonging  to  Ladj  Blanche 
Beaufort's  predecessor ;  written  m  a  small,  crabbed 
hand,  requiring  the  utmost  skill  and  patience  to  de- 
cipher. Margaret  arranged,  endorsed,  and  entered 
the  number  of  the  packet  in  a  book  given  to  her 
for  that  purpose  by  Mrs  Beaufort,  and  then  took  up 
another  heap  of  papers  from  the  dusty  receptacle. 
These  appeared  of  more  modem  date  :  the  paper  was 
less  discoloured,  and  the  hand- writing  clear  and 
feminine-looking.  Margaret  loosened  the  tape  with 
which  the  packet  was  bound,  and  then  perceived 
that  it  contained  letters  addressed  to  Mrs  Beaufort. 
She  took  up  the  first,  and  glanced  carelessly  over  the 
first  two  or  three  lines ;  her  colour  deepened  as  she 
read,  and  she  hurriedly  turned  the  page  over,  and 
looked  for  the  name  of  the  writer.  The  letter  was 
signed  '^  Agnes  Sullivan."  Margaret  pressed  the  faded 
writing  to  her  lips,  and  gazed  on  the  lines  traced  by 
her  mother's  hand,  until  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
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Suddenly,  however,  it  occurred  to  her,  that  per- 
haps Mrs  Beaufort  had  forgotten  that  such  a  packet 
lay  amongst  the  papers  she  had  intrusted  to  her  ar- 
rangement, and  it  was  not  improbable  that  these 
letters  might  contain  many  things  she  would  not 
wish  to  meet  her  eye ;  therefore  Margaret  consider- 
ed herself  bound,  however  reluctantly,  to  postpone 
the  gratification  of  her  curiosity  until  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's permission  had  been  obtained.  With  a  sigh, 
though  without  another  glance  on  the  letters,  lest 
the  temptation  might  be  too  strong,  she  laid  the 
packet  aside.  The  sight  of  her  mother's  writing, 
however,  recalled  many  painful  reminiscences ;  so 
much  so,  that  Margaret,  as  the  clock  struck  two, 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  give  a  satisfactoiy  ac- 
count of  her  morning's  labour.  The  entrance  of 
Mrs  Beaufort  effectually  put  to  flight  her  reverie; 
though  tears  still  trembled  in  Margaret's  eyes  as  she 
hastily  rose.  Mrs  Beaufort  advanced,  first  fixing 
upon  her  a  look  of  inquiry,  then  her  eyes  rapidly 
scanned  the  papers  Mng  on  the  table. 

"  You  have  not  apparently  made  much  progress, 
Margaret,"  said  Mrs  Beaufort,  slowly.  "  Perhaps 
you  found  the  writing  of  many  of  these  old  papers 
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illegible.  Why  do  you  put  on  so  lachrymose  a  man- 
ner ?  Do  you  wish  to  be  dismissed  to  prepare  for  the 
ball  ?" 

Margaret  silently  laid  Mrs  Desmond's  letters  be- 
fore her.     The  colour  rose  to  Mrs  Beaufort's  cheek. 

"  You  have  perused  these,  Margaret?"  asked  she, 
inquiringly. 

"Not  without  your  permission,  madam;  but — " 
Margaret  paused,  for  Mrs  Beaufort  took  up  the  let- 
ters, and  walked  towards  the  window. 

"  You  may  read  them,  Margaret.  I  had  forgotten 
that  these  letters  were  in  the  cabinet.  Yes,  you  may 
read  them,"  repeated  Mrs  Beaufort  at  length,  em- 
phatically, "  and  remember,  Margaret,  that  she  who 
wTOte  these  letters  was  once  my  dearest  and  most 
trusted  firiend :  she  knew  every  secret  of  my  heart. 
Better  had  it  been  for  Francis  Desmond's  wife,  had 
we  never  met !  Read  these  letters,  Margaret,  and 
mark  well  how  your  mother  vainly  strove  to  win 
back  the  love  and  confidence  she  had  for  ever  for- 
feited!" exclaimed  Mrs  Beaufort,  vehemently. 

"Her  last — my  mother's  last  letter,  did  it  ever 
reach  you?"  faltered  Margaret,  in  a  voice  choked  by 
tears.     "  My  father  forwarded  it  under  cover  to  Sir 
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John  Beaufort^  at  Rome ;  but  lie  never  received  an 
acknowledgment." 

Some  strong  feeling  seemed  to  agitate  Mrs  Beau- 
fort ;  she  walked  hurriedly  up  and  down  the  room. 
At  length  she  turned,  and  fixed  upon  Margaret  a 
glance  in  which  anger  and  emotion  struggled  for  the 
mastery. 

"  I  did !  Your  mother  was  weak, — not  wicked. 
In  that  letter  she  adjured  me  to  show  kindness  to 
her  child.  But  for  that,  Margaret,  think  you  all  the 
art  and  eloquence  of  Francis  Desmond  combined, 
would  have  induced  me  to  receive  into  my  home  one 
of  his  blood?" 

"  You  deeply  injure  my  father,  Mrs  Beaufort.  If 
there  be  such  qualities  as  justice,  generosity,  and 
honour,  he  possesses  them.  He  never  wronged  you  ; 
and,  despite  the  unmerited  hostility  you  display 
towards  him,  I  know  that  my  father  deeply  la- 
ments his  alienation  from  you,  his  earliest,  and 
his  once  dearest  friend,"  said  Margaret,  sadly,  though 
firmly. 

An  almost  imperceptible  tremor  shook  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's proud  lip ;  and  she  turned  aside. 

"  Let  this  conversation  end,  Margaret,"  said  she. 
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at  length,  in  her  usual  frigid  tones.  "  When  you 
read  your  mother's  letters,  ponder  them  well ;  and 
remember,  that  none  can  calculate  the  immeasurable 
ills,  the  misery,  and  calamity  which  may  result,  not 
only  personally,  but  to  others  also,  by  one  act  of  de- 
ceit. Fly  dissimulation  as  you  would  the  deadliest 
poison :  once  ensnared,  few  ever  regain  the  path  of 
uprightness.  Clouds,  and  a  darkness  which  may  be 
felt,  encircle  them  for  the  rest  of  their  days." 

Margaret  made  no  reply  :  there  was  something 
terrible  in  the  rigid  earnestness  of  Mrs  Beaufort's 
pale,  beautiful  features  as  she  spoke.  What  could 
that  last  secret  communication  her  mother  addressed 
to  Mrs  Beaufort  contain  ?  Margaret  had  often  heard 
her  father  allude  to  this  letter;  which,  on  her  death- 
bed, he  had  solemnly  promised  his  wife  to  forward 
unopened  to  Mrs  Beaufort.  She  longed  to  address 
the  latter  again  ;  but  she  dared  not,  for  Mrs  Beaufort 
stood  in  deep  reverie  at  the  window. 

The  silence  was  broken  at  length  by  the  entrance 
of  Cartaret,  with  a  small  paper  parcel  in  her  hand, 
which  she  carried  to  her  mistress,  and  at  the  same 
time  delivered  a  message,  the  purport  of  which  Mar- 
garet was  too  distant  to  hear.  She  thought,  never- 
theless, that  Cartaret,  as  she  quitted  the  room,  fixed 
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an  impertinent,  scrutinizing  look  upon  her.  Mrs 
Beaufort  presently  called  her. 

"  This  parcel,  Margaret,  has  been  left  for  you  by 
a  messenger  unknown  to  any  member  of  my  house- 
hold. You  probably  know  whence  it  comes  ?"  And 
Mrs  Beaufort  placed  before  her  the  parcel  Cartaret 
had  just  delivered. 

Its  shape  was  that  of  a  small  basket  carefully 
enveloped  in  white  paper ;  Margaret's  name  and 
abode  were  written  in  full  upon  it,  in  a  bold,  dashing 
hand.  Astonished  beyond  measure,  Margaret  in- 
stantly disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  any  person  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Methwold  likely  to  send  her 
such  a  parcel. 

^^  Well,  open  it  at  once,  Margaret :  you  see  from 
the  variety  of  strange  hieroglyphics  on  the  paper, 
that  the  parcel  comes  from  some  distance,"  said  Mrs 
Beaufort,  in  the  kindly  tones  she  always  addressed 
her  young  cousin  in  when  they  were  alone. 

As  Margaret's  curiosity  was  greatly  on  the  quivive, 
she  readily  obeyed.  Under  the  outer  covering  of  the 
parcel  was  another  of  transparent  paper;  that  re- 
moved, a  pretty  ornamental  basket  displayed  itself, 
within  which  lay  a  small  crimson  case,  and  a 
magnificent    bouquet  of  white  camellias,  mingled 
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with  mignonette,  roses,  and  double  violets.  The 
case  contained  a  slender  gold  necklace,  with  a  pen- 
dant of  sapphires  and  diamonds.  Margaret  looked 
at  Mrs  Beaufort,  then  at  the  sparkling  jewels  in  her 
hand. 

"  These  cannot  be  intended  for  me :  there  must  be 
some  mistake.  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world 
who  could  afford  to  make  me  such  a  costly  gift," 
said  she  at  length,  with  heightened  colour. 

"  And  yet  the  direction  is  legible  enough  :  there 
can  be  no  mistake  here,  Margaret ! "  replied  Mrs 
Beaufort,  gravely.  "  Examine  well  the  paper,  and 
perhaps  we  may  yet  discover  who  the  donor  of  this 
valuable  present  is." 

"  It  affords  no  clue.  Who  can  have  sent  me  it  ?" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  thoughtfully,  intently  examin- 
ing the  basket  and  its  envelope.  "  What  a  beautiful 
bouquet !  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  who  my  un- 
known friend  is,"  added  she,  after  a  pause. 

"  The  necklace  is  a  very  superb  one,  Margaret : 
a  stranger  would  scarcely  bestow  such  a  one  upon 
you,"  said  Mrs  Beaufort,  emphatically,  taking  it  from 
Margaret's  hand. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort,"  exclaimed  Margaret,  earnestly, 
'-'-  I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
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knowledge  from  whence  these  presents  come ;  nor 

can  I  even  form  a  suspicion:  unless "  Margaret 

paused,  and  a  deep  blusli  mantled  her  cheek. 

"  Unless — what,  Margaret?"  said  Mrs  Beaufort, 
fixing  upon  her  a  piercing  glance. 

"  But  for  the  occurrence  of  yesterday  evening, 
madam,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  hazard  such  a  con- 
j  ecture.    Mr  Braddyll, do  you  think  it  possible  ? ' ' 

"  K  you  mean  to  insinuate,  Margaret,  that  you 
suspect  Mr  Braddyll  of  being  the  donor  of  these 
gifts,  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  Mark  Braddyll, 
though  a  gallant  man,  and  a  great  admirer  of  beauty, 
has  yet  another  ruling  passion,  which  would  scarcely 
display  itself  in  the  guise  of  these  costly  baubles. 
However,  I  may  be  mistaken  :  you  know  best,  Mar- 
garet, what  passed  in  your  interview  together  yes- 
terday evening,"  rejoined  Mrs  Beaufort,  noncha- 
lantly. 

"  Not  a  word,  madam,  that  could  empower  Mr 
Braddyll  to  insult  me  by  the  offer  of  these  gifts," 
responded  Margaret,  proudly. 

"  Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  Mark  Braddyll  has  not 
sent  you  them.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  him,  I 
have  always  discovered  that  Mr  Braddyll  invariably 
grounds  his  actions  on  the  substantial  basis  of  ex- 
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change  and  reciprocation.  We  will  consider  then 
these  mysterious  gifts  as  the  boon  of  some  kind 
fairy  anxious  to  adorn  jou  for  the  Denbridge  ball." 

"  I  was  going  to  entreat  jou  to  take  charge  of  both 
the  bouquet  and  the  necklace^  madam,  until  their 
0T\Tier  is  discovered.  I  cannot  accept  these  anony- 
mous gifts,"  said  Margaret,  firmly,  pushing  the  basket 
from  her. 

"  Nonsense,  Margaret !  Take  and  wear  them  both 
to-night.  Whoever  may  be  the  giver,  the  compli- 
ment to  yom'self  implied  by  presenting  them,  deserves 
at  least  such  an  acknowledgment.  You  may  retire 
now." 

"  I  will  take  the  bouquet ;  but  the  necklace, 

I  implore  you,  Mrs  Beaufort,  permit  me  to  leave  that 
with  you." 

"  Put  it  round  your  neck,  Margaret :  you  need  not 
fear  that  Mark  Braddyll  will  claim  the  honour  of  its 
presentation,"  said  Mrs  Beaufort,  sarcastically,  enter- 
ing her  sitting-room,  and  closing  the  door. 

Margaret,  very  far  from  feeling  satisfied,  shut  the 
jewel-case  ;  and  then,  having  locked  the  cabinet, 
took  the  packet  of  her  mother's  letters  and  retired 
to  her  room,  determined  to  devote  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon  to  their  perusal. 
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In  the  evening,  when  the  ladies  met  after  retiring 
to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  their  toilette,  prepara- 
tory to  departing  for  the  ball,  Alice  was  the  last  to 
make  her  appearance.  She  had  before  privately  in- 
formed Margaret,  that,  finding  her  eastern  costume 
too  heavy  and  cumbersome  for  the  dinner-table,  she 
should  array  herself  in  it  afterwards.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  the  surprise  of  all  when  she  entered  the 
room  in  a  simple,  though  very  elegant  dress  of  blue 
crape,  looped  with  garlands  of  roses  and  lilies. 
Alice's  bright  eyes  rested  on  Mr  Somerton ;  then  a 
significant  smile  beamed  on  her  lips  as  she  passed 
Lady  Mary's  chair. 

'^  I  have  delivered  to  Cartaret,  dearest  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, the  jewels  you  were  kind  enough  to  lend  me  for 
my  eastern  costume.  Another  time  I  will  explain  to 
you  why  I  discarded  it,"  whispered  Alice  in  her 
most  winning  tones,  as  she  came  and  gracefully 
placed  herself  by  Mrs  Beaufort. 

'^  The  truth  is,  that  I  thought  the  Turkish  dress 
rather  too  theatrical,  Margaret,"  said  Alice,  speaking 
in  a  low  voice :"  besides,  the  jewels  and  beads 
rendered  it  too  heavy  to  dance  comfortably  in !  What 
a  beautiful  necklace  you  are  wearing.  Did  Mrs 
Beaufort  lend  it  to  you,  Margaret  ?" 
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Poor  Margaret  felt  dreadfully  embarrassed ;  but 
before  she  had  resolved  how  to  frame  her  answer, 
Alice  touched  her  arm.  She  turned,  and  found  Mr 
Braddyll  standing  before  her. 

^^  I  am  come  to  petition  for  the  pleasure  of  dancing 
the  first  quadrille  with  jou.  Miss  Desmond,"  said  he 
in  his  most  insinuating  manner  and  air. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr  Braddjll  had  spoken 
to  her  since  their  interview  in  the  boudou'. 

Margaret  blushed  deeply;  the  more  so  as  she 
fancied  Mr  Braddyll  fixed  an  inquisitive  glance  on  her 
bouquet  and  necklace.  Fervently  did  she  wish  them 
both  safely  locked  up  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  possession. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  accept  Mr  Brad- 
dyll's  ofier  of  himself  for  her  first  partner,  and  to 
converse  with  him  (putting  on  as  pleasant  a  counte- 
nance as  she  could  assume)  until  the  carriages  were 
announced. 

The  Denbridge  ball-room  was  nearly  filled  with 
people  when  Mrs  Beaufort  made  her  appearance :  as 
she  intended  it  should  be ;  and  while  she  moved 
loftily  along  to  the  upper  end,  leaning  on  Sir  James 
Somerton's  arm,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  her,  and 
all  made  way  to  leave  her  progress  uninterrupted. 
Mrs  Beaufort  so  seldom  appeared  on  public  occasions, 
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that  whenever  she  did,  she  was  looked  upon  both  by 
town  and  country  as  a  kind  of  wonder ;  whilst,  with 
but  a  very  few  exceptions,  her  mysterious  retirement, 
and  the  haughty  reserve  of  her  deportment,  chilled 
and  repressed  any  attempt  at  cordial  conversation 
made  by  those  whom  she  thus  casually  met :  indeed, 
such  was  the  awe  her  manner  universally  inspired, 
that  few  of  her  acquaintance,  especially  those  of  her 
own  sex,  dared  to  speak  to  her,  unless  first  addressed. 

Alice  entered  the  ball-room  with  Captain  Stuart. 
Mr  Somerton,  who  had  preceded  the  party,  met 
her  at  the  door,  and  as  Miss  Berners  was  engaged 
to  open  the  ball  with  him,  he  led  the  latter  away. 
A  pensive  gTavity,  however,  overspread  Alice's  face, 
and  for  some  time  even  her  partner's  animated  con- 
versation failed  to  kindle  a  smile.  Captain  Stuart 
did  not  dance  ;  but  as  soon  as  Margaret  had  finished 
her  quadrille  with  Mr  Braddyll,  he  came  and  sat  by 
her  side.  Glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  conversing  with  her  unwelcome  partner,  Mar- 
garet abruptly  turned  away,  and,  declining  to  dance 
again,  transferred  her  attention  to  Captain  Stuart. 

Totally  unconscious  of  the  admiration  she  attracted, 
Margaret  sat,  her  face  lighted  with  smiles  and  ani- 
mation, looking  blooming  as  the  bouquet  in  her  hand  ,* 
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and  now  no  longer  feeling  it  necessary,  as  with  !Mr 
Braddyll,  to  be  on  her  guard,  and  weigh  each  word 
ere  she  uttered  it,  she  called  upon  Captain  Stuart  to 
name  to  her  many  personages  in  the  room  whose 
costume  attracted  her  attention.  So  entertained  was 
she  by  her  companion,  that  she  perceived  not  Mr 
Carnegie's  presence  until  he  stood  close  "beside  her. 
He  bestowed  on  her  a  patronizing  nod,  and  then 
began  to  converse  with  ^Irs  Beaufort.  In  a  few 
minutes  Mr  Somerton  and  Alice  approached ;  Cap- 
tain Stuart  instantly  rose,  and  offered  Miss  Bemers 
his  chair.  She  declined  it,  with  a  look  of  weariness 
and  fatigue  ;  Captain  Stuart  then  murmured  some- 
thing in  her  ear ;  Alice  smiled  langTiidly,  took  his 
arm,  and  walked  leisurely  away. 

Mr  Somerton  lingered  near  where  Margaret  sat. 
In  spite  of  her  efforts,  her  colour  came  and  went. 
Would  he  speak  to  her '?  She  tried  to  look  uncon- 
cernedly round  the  room,  for  Margaret  felt  that  he 
was  observing  her.  Perhaps  the  glittering  of  the 
bright  jewel  on  her  bosom  betrayed  her  inward  emo- 
tion ?  for  presently  Mr  Somerton  took  courage  and 
approached. 

"  Dare  I  ask  Miss  Desmond  to  dance  ?''  said  he, 

VOL.  II.  B 
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bending  down,  and  speaking  in  those  full  rich  tones 
which  went  to  Margaret's  heart. 

She  forgot  her  indignation;  and  her  resolve  to 
manifest  her  displeasure  melted  away  under  his  smile 
like  ice  before  the  sun.  She  rose,  and  silently  took 
his  offered  arm. 

"  I  feared  that  I  had  unfortunately  offended  you, 

Miss   Desmond "    Mr    Somerton   paused,    and 

looked  in  her  face. 

IMargaret's  cheek  was  dyed  with  blushes. 

"  Did  you  ?  Were  you  conscious,  Mr  Somerton, 
that  you  deserved  as  much  from  me?"  replied  she 
lightly,  with  a  smile. 

Mr  Somerton  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

^^  Tell  me,  why  have  you  so  studiously  avoided  me 
during  the  last  two  days'?"  said  he,  at  length. 

Margaret  disdained  to  equivocate ;  yet  never  was 
position  more  embarrassing  than  hers  :  if  she  ac- 
cused him  of  uttering  a  calumny  on  her  family,  was 
she  not  at  least  called  upon  to  prove  it  one  ?  yet  her 
promise  to  Mrs  Beaufort  forbade  her  to  allude  to  her 
relatives  in  any  way,  whilst  residing  at  Methwold. 
As  for  disproving  Mr  Somerton' s  statement  respecting 
Mr  George  Compton,  delicacy  prohibited  the  attempt. 
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But  Mr  Somerton  paused,  when  they  came  to  the 
recess  of  a  window  lined  with  fragrant  shrubs,  and 
evidently  expected  an  answer :  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her,  and  presently  he  repeated  his  question. 
Margaret  felt  that  it  was  requisite  to  avow  the  truth, 
or  else  decline  to  reply  altogether ;  for  to  utter  a  direct 
denial  of  the  charge,  her  principles  would  not  permit 
her  to  do. 

"  I  was  indignant  and  wounded  at  some  remarks 
I  understood  you  had  made,  concerning  me  and  my 
family,  to  Mr  Carnegie,"  at  length  replied  she,  hesi- 
tatingly, with  downcast  eyes. 

"  Indeed !  was  Mr  Carnegie  your  informant  ? 
And  may  I  not  know  of  what  I  am  accused,  Miss 
Desmond?"  said  Mr  Somerton  earnestly,  taking  up 
her  bouquet,  which  she  had  nervously  dropped  on  the 
window-seat. 

"  No,  Mr  Somerton,  you  may  not :  you  must  not 
question  me  on  the  subject.  You  put  so  direct  a 
question  that  I  was  obliged  to  confess  the  truth. 
Let  us  change  the  conversation,"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
trpng  to  throw  as  much  indifference  into  her  manner 
as  possible. 

"  Pardon  me,  Miss  Desmond :  was  Mr  Carnegie 
your  informant  ?"  persisted  Mr  Somerton. 
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^'  No ;  Mr  Carnegie  has  seldom  mentioned  your 
name :  but  really,  Mr  Somerton,  is  it  fair  to  extort 
this  confession  ?  I  protest  that  nothing  shall  make  me 
answer  another  question  on  the  subject,"  replied  Mar- 
garet, laughingly. 

"I  understand!"  rejoined  Mr  Somerton,  after  a 
pause,  during  which  his  eyes  wandered  across  the 
room  to  the  spot  where  Alice  stood  in  conversation 
with  Mr  Braddyll.  '^  I  beg,  however,  to  refer  you 
to  Mr  Carnegie  himself;  who  will  repeat  correctly,  I 
doubt  not,  any  conversation  we  may  have  had  to- 
gether in  which  your  name  occurred,  directly  or  in- 
directly. Had  our  acquaintance  been  a  longer  one, 
Miss  Desmond,  I  might  have  felt  wounded  at  the 
facility  with  which  you  believed  an  accusation  of  this 
nature ;  despite  therefore  the  exaggeration  of  our 
mutual  friends,  I  hope  that  at  any  rate  we  are  now 
reconciled :  you  will  not  avoid  me  in  future,  Miss 
Desmond '?" 

"  No,  if  you  would  rather  that  I  should  not,"  replied 
Margaret,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  on  the  ground. 

"  And  do  you  know,  Miss  Desmond  (you  will  see 
T  am  going  now  presumptuously  to  offer  you  a  piece 
)f  advice),  whenever  I  hear  of  any  unkind  word  or 
ieed  against  me,  attributed  to  a  person  whom  I  have 
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no  reason  to  distrust,  before  I  mystify  that  individual 
hy  cold  looks  and  total  discountenance,  I  have  always 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  afford  him  some  insight  as  to 
the  source  and  cause  of  my  displeasure.  By  this 
means  I  give  the  supposed  delinquent  a  chance  of 
self-justification.  I  assm'e  you  that  this  plan  saves 
a  great  deal  of  needless  pain  and  trouble  !"  said  Mr 
Somerton,  with  one  of  his  quiet  smiles. 

"  Perhaps  I  have  believed  too  hastily — especially 
as  I  feel,  ]\Ir  Somerton,  that  you  have  practised  the 
forbearance  you  commend  towards  me.  Believe 
me,  though  our  acknowledgments  are  tardy,  our  gra- 
titude for  the  assistance  you  so  generously  afforded 
to  my  father,  some  months  ago,  is  not  diminished," 
rejoined  Margaret,  a  tear  glistening  in  her  bright 
eye. 

^^  Your  father  owes  me  nothing.  Miss  Desmond. 
Do  you  not  know  that  the  trifling  sum  I  advanced, 
he  has  lately  remitted  again  ?  If  on  any  fature  oc- 
casion Mr  Desmond  would  consider  me  his  friend" 
— Mr  Somerton  paused — ^^  unless  Mr  Compton  should 
have  forestalled  me  in  this  office,"  added  he  slowly, 
fixing  his  eyes  searchingiy  on  Margaret's  face. 

"  Mr  Compton  has  proved  himself  a  most  kind 
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neighbour ;  but "  Margaret  blushed,  and  checked 

herself :  Mr  Somerton  did  not  speak,  evidently  ex- 
pecting her  to  continue  her  sentence ;  "  but,  there 
exist  circumstances  that  must  ever  prevent  my  father 
from  accepting  obligation  of  any  kind  at  his  hands," 
added  she  quickly. 

Mr  Somerton  made  no  reply :  he  again  took  up 
her  bouquet,  and  after  absently  playing  with  it  for 
some  moments,  abruptly  put  it  into  her  hand,  saying, 
^'  Shall  we  dance  now?" 

On  their  way  to  join  the  quadrille  they  passed 
Mr  Braddyll,  who  was  standing  apart  with  an  air 
of  weary  impatience.  Margaret  was  startled  by 
the  dark  look  with  which  he  returned  her  rapid 
glance. 

"  Mr  Braddyll  looks  very  angry  and  displeased 
this  evening,"  remarked  Mr  Somerton ;  "  unless  it  is 
Miss  Grant's  absence  that  annoys  him,  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  his  gloomy  reverie." 

Lilian  Grant,  with  that  tact  which  never  forsook 
her  when  her  own  interest  was  at  stake,  had  declined 
making  one  of  the  party  to  the  Denbridge  ball ;  feel- 
ing doubtful,  however  rigidly  Mrs  Beaufort  adhered 
to  her  compact  at  home,  whether  she  would  be  equally 
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content  to  chaperon  her  to  a  public  ball,  on  those 
terms  her  pride  and  her  policy  alone  condescended  to 
accept. 

"  Lilian  Grant !  Do  you  think  her  absence  would 
make  any  diiFerence  to  Mr  Braddyll?"  exclaimed 
Margaret,  in  astonishment ;  as,  from  the  little  out- 
ward intelligence  there  appeared  to  exist  between  the 
parties,  such  an  idea  had  never  entered  into  her  head. 

"  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  so ! "  replied  Mr 
Somerton,  drily.  "  Nevertheless,  I  may  be  mistaken ; 
as  Miss  Grant  and  Mr  Braddyll  are  people  that  I 
seldom  trouble  myself  about." 

Margaret  made  no  reply,  for  the  music  struck  up, 
and  they  joined  the  dance.  Miss  Berners  was  their 
vis-a-vis :  she  was  dancing  with  some  young  lordling, 
who,  to  Mr  Somerton' s  infinite  amusement,  paid  the 
most  devoted  homage,  by  look  and  manner,  to  his 
fair  partner.  Alice,  however,  did  not  graciously  re- 
spond :  she  looked  pale  and  dispirited,  and  every  now 
and  then,  Margaret  detected  the  quick  glistening  of 
a  tear  in  her  eye. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  Margaret  requested 
Mr  Somerton  to  lead  her  back  to  Mrs  Beaufort; 
thinking  that,  perhaps,  the  latter  would  be  displeased 
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at  a  longer  absence.  Mr  Somerton,  however,  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  obey  tlie  mandate  ;  for,  after  draw- 
ing Margaret's  attention  to  the  obvious  fact,  that  Mrs 
Beaufort  was  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with 
his  mother,  and  another  of  the  patronesses  of  the  ball, 
he  was  leading  her  off  in  quite  a  contrary  direction, 
when  ^Ir  Carnegie's  conspicuous  figure  barred  the 
way. 

"  Miss  Desmond,  I  shall  be  glad  to  relieve  Mr 
Somerton,  and  allow  him  to  return  to  his  duties  as 
steward — an  office,  by  the  way,  I  never  saw  more 
badly  performed — by  offering  you  my  arm  for  a  pro- 
menade. Just  look  romid,  sir,  and  contemplate  the 
numbers  of  people  lacking  partners,  who  have  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  during  the  last  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  than  to  watch  your  flirtation  with  a  pretty 
stranger,  whom  all  the  natives  here  gaze  at,  as  if  they 
took  her  for  one  of  the  victims  of  Agatha  Beaufort's 
Black  Art — a  young  lady,  may  be,  who  has  just  crept 
out  of  the  carcass  of  a  cat,  to  resume  her  pristine 
form !  For  heaven's  sake,  my  dear  sir,  go  and  find 
Mr  Braddyll  a  partner,  for  he  has  been  looking  likt 
a  thunder-cloud  dm'ing  the  last  horn' ! " 

Mr  Somerton  laughed,  and  looked  reluctantly  ai 
his  partner,  then  at  Mr  Carnegie. 
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Margaret  gently  withdrew  her  hand,  and  placed  it 
beneath  Mr  Carnegie's  arm. 

"  Well,  I  claim  your  hand  for  the  last  dance,  Miss 
Desmond,  at  any  rate!"  exclaimed  Mr  Somerton, 
hurrying  away. 

"  Now,  Miss  Margaret,  I  want  to  know  how  you 
get  on  at  Methwold  ?"   abruptly  asked  Mr  Carnegie. 

"  On  the  whole,  Mrs  Beaufort  is  very  kind ;  and  I 
think  she  places  more  confidence  in  me.  There  are 
a  few  things  at  the  Abbey,  which,  could  I  hear  them 
satisfactorily  explained,  would  make  me  much  hap- 
pier, I  frankly  confess." 

"  Ah !  a  httle  dose  of  daily  mystery  is  like  adding 
salt  to  an  egg !  I  told  you,  young  lady,  that  Meth- 
wold Abbey  was  none  of  your  stupid,  stale,  droning, 
country  houses !  A  little  pleasant  excitement  is  al- 
ways going  on  there ! " 

"  Well,  at  any  rate,  Mr  Carnegie,  one  mysterious 
occurrence  to-day  had  a  very  pleasant  issue  for  me  : 
this  afternoon  some  unknown  hand  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  this  beautiful  bouquet  and  necklace!"  said 
Margaret,  smilingly. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  wondering  how  you 
came  by  them  both ;  and  speculating  whether  Agatha 
Beaufort   had   loosened   her  purse-strings   in   your 
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favour  !  However,  I  don't  think  much  of  them  :  the 
bouquet  is  well  enough ;  but,  as  for  the  necklace,  it 
does  not  look  to  me  to  be  worth  a  farthing : 
take  my  word  for  it.  Miss  Margaret,  you  would  find 
a  famous  lump  of  foil  under  each  of  its  stones,  to 
deepen  their  colour — some  flash  thing  made  up  for 
sale!" 

"  I  would  give  much  to  discover  who  sent  it," 
said   Margaret,  thoughtfully,   without  heeding   Mr 
Carnegie's  attack  on  the  value  of  her  present. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort  is  the  most  likely  person  to  do 
such  a  thing,  my  dear  :  her  favourite  Scripture  text 
is,  ^  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know  what  thy  left  doeth.' 
Or,  perhaps,  the  gifts  come  from  the  gallant  swain 
whom,  I  understand,  you  have  left  behind  at  Wood- 
thorpe.  Miss  Margaret?"  replied  Mr  Carnegie,  slily, 
stealing  a  glance  at  his  fair  companion's  face. 

"  My  father  is  the  only  person  at  Woodthorpe, 
or  elsewhere,  Mr  Carnegie,  fi-om  whom  I  have  the 
slightest  right  to  expect  such  a  present  j  and  he,  cer- 
tainly, is  far  from  being  rich  enough  to  have  afforded 
it,"  responded  Margaret,  promptly. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret,  never  do  you 
mind  who  the  donor  of  the  trashy  bauble  is.  My 
advice  to  you  is,  take  possession  of,  and  wear,  if 
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wearable,  everything  jou  can  honestly  obtain  at 
Methwold  :  who  knows  but  that  you  may  have 
a  greater  right  to  anything  you  may  fancy  there  than 
you  think?" 

"  Well,  Mr  Carnegie,  if  I  possessed  the  organ  of 
acquisitiveness,  yours  would  be  a  very  comfortable 
and  encouraging  maxim  to  proceed  upon,"  replied 
Margaret,  laughing.  Then  she  added,  very  seriously : 
"  Did  you  ever  hear,  Mr  Carnegie,  that  the  Beau- 
forts  have  supernatural  warning  when  any  cala- 
mity impends  over  themselves  personally,  or  their 
house?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  young  lady?  Have  you 
heard  or  seen  anything  supernatural  since  your  resi- 
dence at  the  Abbey?"  asked  Mr  Carnegie,  sharply. 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  aswering  my  question,"  rejoined 
Margaret,]evasively.  ^^  Your  language,  Mr  Carnegie, 
sometimes  conveys  the  idea  that  you  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  family  history  of  the  Beauforts  than 
you  choose  to  acknowledge." 

"  Well,  well,  young  lady,  I  know  what  I  do  know  ; 
but  that  knowledge  does  not  include,  I  can  tell  you, 
anything  about  ghosts,  phantoms,  or  any  such  non- 
sence.  If  you  want  me  to  give  you  a  direct  answer  on 
any  point,  you  will  oblige  me  by  putting  a  straightfor- 
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ward  question.     I  hate  tlie  system  of  aiming  at  facts 
by  insinuation !" 

"  Mr  Carnegie's  manner,  despite  liis  brusque  lan- 
guage, was  so  kind  and  encouraging,  that  Margaret 
longed  to  unburden  her  heart,  and  tell  him  all  the 
embarrassments  which  beset  her.  Dare  she  at  pre- 
sent, however,  trust  him  with  the  secret  of  the  mys- 
terious warning  she  had  received  to  guard  against 
Mr  Braddyll's  treachery,  as  well  as  with  his  strange 
conduct  towards  herself  in  the  boudoir  ?  Unexpec- 
tedly, Mr  Carnegie  hit  upon  the  subject  of  her  medi- 
tations ;  for  as  they  again  passed  Mr  Braddyll,  which 
they  had  abeady  done  so  many  times  as  to  provoke  a 
suspicion  in  Margaret's  mind  that  he  placed  himself 
purposely  in  the  way,  her  companion  exclaimed, 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  repulsive  scowl  on  any  man's 
face,  as  Braddyll's  wears  to-night !  What  the  deuce 
ails  him?" 

^'  I  cannot  tell.  I  dislike  Mr  Braddyll  so  very 
much,"  added  she,  after  a  pause,  in  a  tone  of  such 
genuine  hatred,  that  Mr  Carnegie  turned  sharply  and 
looked  in  her  face ;  whilst  the  same  gleam  shot 
across  his  pale  blue  eye  which  Margaret  had  once 
before  observed  in  the  railway  can'iage. 

"  What !    Mr  Braddyll  has  not  taken  it  into  his 
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head  to  pay  attentions  to  yoii^  I  hope?"  exclaimed 
he,  abruptly. 

"  He  has  never  exactly  avowed  such  a  design," 
replied  Margaret,  with  a  slight  shudder. 

^'  If  he  does,  I  need  not  warn  you,  Margaret,  not 
to  listen  to  him!"  rejoined  Mr  Carnegie,  emphati- 
cally ;  then  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  quiet,  re- 
tired people,  who  have  lived  all  theu'  lives  in  a 
village,  and  seen  nobody,  generally  contrive,  I  ob- 
serve, to  manage  their  affairs  better  than  their  more 
knowing  and  worldly  sisters.  I  dare  say  now, 
Margaret,  you  consider  me  a  rude,  overbearing  old 
man;  but  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  will 
put  you  in  the  right  way  to  play  at  the  game  of 
chance  as  skilfully  as  your  friends  at  Methwold,  if 
you  mind  my  injunctions.  Should  you  get  involved 
in  any  entanglement,  as  young  ladies  are  apt  to  be, 
so  that  the  more  you  struggle  to  free  yourself,  the 
more  surely  you  are  caught,  apply  to  me.  Mind 
what  I  say :  don't  wait  to  write  home,  neither  be 
afraid  of  Mrs  Agatha  ;  but  just  give  me  a  hint  when 
you  think  she  is  ^  hard  up '  with  her  dear  friend, 
Mark  Braddyll.  See,  he  is  coming  towards  us  now, 
with  a  grimace  of  a  smile  on  his  face !" 
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Margaret  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  Mr 
Carnegie's  words.  That  he  evidently  knew  more  of 
Mrs  Beaufort's  past  history  than  he  chose  to  avow, 
was  clear  to  her ;  yet  if  such  were  the  case,  and  he 
was  really  conversant  with  their  affairs,  how  was  it 
that  in  herself  he  did  not  immediately  recognise  Mrs 
Beaufort's  near  relative  ? — and  that  he  had  no  sus- 
picion of  the  fact,  Margaret  felt  convinced.  She  had 
just  time  to  utter  a  few  words  of  thanks  before  Mr 
Braddyll  joined  them. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort  has  charged  me  with  the  ungrate- 
ful task  of  depriving  Mr  Carnegie  of  his  fair  com- 
panion, as  she  wishes  immediately  to  leave  the  ball- 
room, and  return  home,"  said  he,  with  great  suavity  of 
manner,  at  the  same  time  offering  Margaret  his  arm. 

"  Miss  Desmond  and  myself  may  as  well  walk  up 
to  Mrs  Agatha,  as  give  you  the  trouble  to  escort  her 
thither,"  rejoined  Mr  Carnegie,  politely,  retaining 
Margaret's  arm  within  his  own. 

Politeness  from  Mr  Carnegie's  lips  sounded  like 
sarcasm  in  Margaret's  ears. 

"  You  have  never  yet  paid  your  long-promised 
visit  to  the  Holt,  Mr  Braddyll :  it  has  been  so  long 
deferred,  that  I  fear  youi-  visit  at  the  Abbey  may  be 
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drawing  to  a  close/'  continued  Mr  Carnegie,  address- 
ing Mr  Braddjll,  who  walked  by  ^Margaret's  side. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort  contemplates  a  visit  to  Italy  in  the 
course  of  the  summer ;  therefore,  as  I  shall  most  pro- 
bably delay  my  departure  from  Methwold,  in  order 
to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  her  thither,  I  hope 
still,  Mr  Carnegie,  to  avail  myself  of  your  friendly 
invitation,"  replied  Mr  Braddyll,  with  slight  hesi- 
tation. 

A  very  emphatic  ejaculation  escaped  Mr  Carne- 
gie's lips,  and  his  eyes  rested  thoughtfally  on  Mar- 
garet, who  at  this  moment  was  in  advance  of  her 
companions ;  for  Mrs  Beaufort  had  risen  from  her 
seat,  and  was  drawing  the  folds  of  her  cashmere 
shawl  round  her  figure,  preparatory  to  leaving  the 
ball. 

Ten  minutes  afterwards,  Alice  stood  in  the  cloak- 
room, her  eyes  pensively  fixed  on  Margaret  and  Mr 
Somerton — for  the  latter  had  followed  Mrs  Beaufort 
and  her  party,  to  say  farewell,  as  Sir  James  and  Lady 
Mary  did  not  return  to  the  Abbey — when  she  felt  a 
hand  slightly  touch  her  shoulder,  and  Captain  Stuart 
whispered  in  her  ear, — 

"  Alice,  I  have  accepted  Mr  Carnegie's  invitation, 
and  I  go  to  the  Holt  to-morrow ;   you  mustj  there- 
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fore,  meet  me  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  temple  near 
the  lake.  Dear  Alice,  let  this  remind  you  of  me ; 
and  fail  me  not  again,"  said  he,  touching  the  jewel 
on  her  right  hand. 

Alice's  pale  cheek  flushed. 

"  Must !  Captain  Stuart — I  must  meet  you  ?"  ex- 
claimed she,  angrily. 

"  Yes,  Alice,  you  must ;  unless  you  mean  that  we 
never  more  are  to  meet,  other  than  as  strangers  !  In 
that  case  I  shall  rejoin  my  regiment  abroad  imme- 
diately," replied  Captain  Stuart,  resolutely,  though 
in  a  tone  of  soiTowful  reproach. 

The  hand  he  had  taken,  abandoned  itself  to  his 
grasp.  Alice's  lips  were  white,  and  shudderingly 
she  drew  her  cloak  more  closely  round  her  figure : 
then  she  raised  her  dark  eyes  imploringly  to  her 
lover's  face ;  the  next  moment,  she  bent  them  im- 
movably on  the  gTound.  Alice  spoke  no  more  until 
she  arrived  at  the  Abbey. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Truly  has  it  been  said^  that  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  An  unlawful  indulgence  of  the 
deadly  source  of  this  vice — the  lust  of  power,  dis- 
tinction, or  honour — paramount  in  the  heart;  or 
once  suffered,  by  its  delusive  delights  and  seeming 
innocence,  to  gain  undivided  empire  over  the  mind 
and  affections,  no  poison  arrests  more  surely  the 
current  of  vitality  in  the  human  frame,  than  men- 
tal ruin — swift,  complete,  and  deplorable — overtakes 
the  individual  thus  stricken.  In  no  case  is  the  re- 
suscitation of  the  lieart  to  nobler  impulses  so  appa- 
rently hopeless.  Generally  speaking,  little  or  no 
disgrace  attends  the  development  of  this  insidious  and 
fatal  passion  :  it  lies  at  the  heart,  a  bm-ning,  unap- 
peasable foe,  remorselessly  consuming  every  prompt- 
ing of  good  which  conscience  evokes ;  until  the  spirit, 
perpetually  excited  by  tlie  degrading  conflict,  loses 
VOL.  II.  c 
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all  perception  of  the  holy  and  beaiitifal ;  and  in  its 
eager  thirst  for  the  fleeting  things  of  earth,  barters 
its  claim  to  those  imperishable  and  eternal. 

As  yet,  Alice  Berners  had  not  drunk  deeply  of  the 
poisoned  draught :  conscience  still  spoke  loudly  to 
her  heart ;  for  she  had  not  yet  done  despite  to  that 
holy  censor,  nor  become  the  victim  of  that  depraved 
imagination,  which  calls  good  evil,  and  evil  good. 
The  conflict,  however,  between  her  towering  ambition 
and  pride,  and  that  faith  and  truth,  which  every  prin- 
ciple of  honour  implicitly  called  upon  her  to  maintain 
towards  the  man  who  had  saved  her  life — and  who 
only,  as  in  bitter  anguish  of  spiiit  she  secretly  ac- 
knowledged, truly  possessed  her  love — wanted  with 
terrible  vehemence  within.  To  be  heiress  of  Meth- 
wold — ^the  future  com'ted,  powerful,  and  wealthy  mis- 
tress of  the  Abbey, — the  wife,  besides,  of  a  man 
distinguished  alike  by  mental  and  personal  gifts,  was  a 
vision  so  dazzling — an  hereafter,  apparently  so  preg- 
nant with  what  Alice  considered  life's  greatest  and 
most  envied  blessings,  as  to  thrill  her  heart  with 
transport  at  their  bare  contemplation.  The  compa- 
rative poverty  and  privation  of  a  poor  soldier's  wife, 
and  her  utter  withdrawal  from  those  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion which  she  loved  only  too  well,  were  consequences 
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of  her  mamage  with  Captain  Stuart,  that  dismayed 
Alice's  proud  luxurious  nature. 

Until  after  Captain  Stuart's  arrival,  her  feelings  to- 
wards Leonard  Somerton  had  encoui*aged  her  in  the 
delusion  that  her  happiness  would  suffer  little  diminu- 
tion by  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  ambition.  Flattered 
by  the  attention  the  latter  paid  her,  and  his  evident 
admiration  of  her  beauty — which  Mr  Somerton  con- 
tinued to  evince  for  some  time  after  their  first  inti'o- 
duction — Alice's  vanity  was  piqued;  and  her  pride  and 
self-love  were  gratified,  by  her  supposed  conquest  of  a 
man,  who,  independently  of  Mrs  Beaufort,  could  bestow 
upon  her  those  distinctions  she  so  ardently  coveted. 
Her  evil  genius,  in  the  shape  of  Lilian  Grant,  per- 
petually suggested  that  her  futm'e  accession  to  the 
honours  of  Methwold  and  its  dependencies,  was  sub- 
servient to  her  success  in  establishing  her  empire  over 
Mr  Somerton — a  view  of  the  case,  which  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's hints  and  mysterious  inuendoes  confirmed. 

Thus,  away  from  her  betrothed,  and  elated  by  her 
future  prospects,  Alice  fancied  that  she  loved  :  ima- 
gination supplied  the  place  of  the  dormant  principle 
of  truth  in  her  heart.  Her  vanity  was  constantly 
gratified  :  Lady  Mary  Somerton,  invariably  gracious, 
was  at  times  even  affectionate  ;  while  Sir  James  often 
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indulged  himself  in  sundry  sly  jokes  and  allusions 
on  the  power  of  her  charms  over  his  son.  All  things, 
therefore,  seemed  to  combine  towards  the  consumma- 
tion she  so  earnestly  desired :  the  only  circumstance 
that  checked  Alice's  exultation,  was  the  even  flow  of 
Leonard  Somerton's  attentions,  and  his  strange  silence 
and  reserve. 

Captain  Stuart  arrived :  then  Alice  perceived,  with 
agony  indescribable,  the  delusion  under  which  she 
laboured.  With  something  of  that  spirit  of  fearful 
self-deceit  which  prompted  St  Augustine,  while 
struggling  with  worldly  temptation  before  his  con- 
version, to  put  up  the  impious  prayer  to  his  offended 
Maker,  of  "  Convert  me,  O  Lord:  but  not  yet!" 
Alice  fled  from  Cuthbert  Stuart,  lest  the  influence 
which  she  tremblingly  acknowledged  he  still  exercised 
over  her,  should  defeat  the  projects  of  her  ambition, 
and  win  her  back  to  the  path  of  rectitude. 

Such  then  were  her  feelings  when  Captain  Stuart 
first  arrived :  yet  during  his  brief  sojourn  at  Meth- 
wold,  how  did  she  feel  their  intensity  deepened ! 
What  conflicts  of  despair  swept  across  Alice's 
pale  brow,  and  exhausted  themselves  in  floods 
of  passionate  tears,  as  on  her  return  from  the  Den- 
bridge-ball,  she  fled  to  her  room :  for  to  the  pangs 
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which  now  formed  her  daily  martyrdom  was  added 
that  most  bitter  one  of  gnawing  jealousy. 

Sheathe  bright  and  beautiful  girl,  whose  appearance , 
like  a  lightning  flash,  had  hitherto  dazzled  all  eyes,  now 
found  herself  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  a  name- 
less dependent  on  Mrs  Beaufort's  bounty.  She  had 
seen  that  homage  of  look  and  manner,  for  which  she  had 
fiTiitlessly  given  her  most  brilliant  smiles,  gratuitously 
bestowed  on  this  girl,  her  inferior.  Anger  and  re- 
venge swelled  Alice's  heart,  as  she  wildly  dashed  the 
tears  from  her  eyes.  She  endui'ed  the  suspense  and 
agony,  as  it  were,  of  one  who  has  perilled  his  all 
upon  a  single  frail  plank  on  the  fathomless  deep, 
and  sees  it  tempest-tossed,  and  gTadually  sinking  to 
destruction. 

Deep  hatred  and  resentment  against  Margaret  arose 
in  her  mind.  A  prey  to  the  terrible  vacillations, 
which  bereft  her  alike  of  bodily  and  mental  repose, 
Alice  passed  the  night ;  sometimes  rising  and  pres- 
sing the  miniature  of  her  lover  to  her  lips.  Lilian 
Grant's  malignant  insinuations  seemed  written  in 
letters  of  fire  around  her :  she  mused  upon  them. 
Should  she  abandon  riches  and  her  bright  prospects 
to  the  artfiil  intruder  who,  ignorant  of  the  true  state 
of  her  heart,  presumed  to  rival  her  ?     A  passionate 
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flush  passed  over  Alice's  lovely  face  :  slie  paused, 
then  arose,  took  up  the  mmiature  of  her  lover,  and 
consigned  it  to  a  drawer,  which  she  securely  locked ; 
then,  she  impetuously  approached  the  fire  and 
dropped  the  key  into  the  midst  of  the  glowing  embers. 
She  afterwards  returned  to  her  chair,  and  resting 
her  arms  on  the  table  for  a  long,  very  long  time  ;  low 
sobs  escaped  her  pallid  lips  :  nevertheless,  remorse, 
that  bitter  chastisement  of  unrestrained  passion,  was 
but  commencing ;  for  Alice  as  yet  wept  only  for  the 
anguish  she  foresaw  her  deed  would  inflict  upon  her- 
self, and  not  for  the  sin  that  prompted  it. 

When  her  maid  entered  her  room.  Miss  Berners 
rose,  quickly  availed  herself  of  her  services,  and 
dismissed  her.  From  her,  Alice  received  information 
that  Captain  Stuart  and  Mr  Braddyll  breakfasted  by 
themselves  in  the  library ;  as  Mrs  Beaufort  did 
not  intend  to  appear  before  luncheon,  and  had 
just  sent  to  request  Miss  Desmond  to  partake  of 
her  breakfast  at  nine.  Lilian  Grant  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  Abbey,  so  Alice  resolved  to  share  Mrs 
Cecil's  early  meal ;  especially  as  her  aunt  intended 
to  take  her  departure  from  the  Abbey  during  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Margaret,  meantime,  rose  fresh  and  blooming  after 
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the  fatigue  of  lier  first  ball.  Her  spirits,  when  she 
laid  herself  down  to  rest  on  the  preceding  night,  were 
so  buoyant  and  happy,  that  she  even  forgot  her  noc- 
turnal terrors  ;  and  closed  her  eyes,  and  dreamed  of 
Mr  Somerton,  and  the  brilliant  lights  and  music, 
without  the  slightest  alloy  of  reproach,  or  regret. 
Gaiety  and  hopefulness  sparkled  in  her  clear  blue 
eyes  as  she  stood  before  her  mirror,  and  recalled  the 
varied  incidents  of  the  evening ;  blushing  as  she 
inwardly  debated  whether  she  had  not  abandoned  her 
resentment,  and  accepted  Mr  Somerton 's  half-ex- 
planation of  his  offensive  words,  more  promptly  than 
was  perfectly  becoming. 

Her  next  impulse  was  to  pass  into  her  little  study 
and  place  her  bouquet  in  water ;  for  had  not  Mr 
Somerton  expressed  his  admiration  of  it,  and  held  it 
in  his  hand  during  their  conversation  together? 
Eagerly  she  looked  for  the  flowers  on  the  table, 
where  she  thought  she  had  carefally  placed  them. 
The  bouquet  was  not  there.  The  cabinets,  flower- 
stands,  and  window-seat,  were  each  glanced  upon: 
still  her  flowers  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Mar- 
garet again  approached  the  table,  upon  which  she 
now  perfectly  recollected  having  placed  the  flowers, 
at  her  couchee^  and  looked  about  in  very  genuine 
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perplexity.  Even  had  she  been  disposed  to  douht 
her  memory,  evidence  undeniable  that  the  flowers 
had  lain  there,  was  afforded  in  the  shape  of  a  broken 
rosebud,  partially  hidden  beneath  the  fringe  of  a 
mat  on  the  table.  More  and  more  mystified,  Mar- 
garet sat  down,  feeling  a  pang  of  real  regret  at  the 
extraordinary  disappearance  of  her  nosegay  —  an 
incident  which  now  recalled  all  the  unpleasant  fore- 
bodings and  fears  connected  with  her  residence  at 
the  Abbey.  What,  or  who  could  her  mysterious 
nightly  visitant  be  ?  ]\Iargaret  turned  from  a  shud- 
dering gaze  round,  when  a  light  tap  at  the  door  of 
her  room  made  her  rise  nervously.  The  door  opened, 
and  Alice  entered. 

^^  Good  morning,  Margaret,"  said  she,  just  stepping 
within.  "  I  have  this  instant  met  Cartaret  in  the  gal- 
lery, and  she  requested  me  to  say  that  Mrs  Beaufort 
is  impatiently  expecting  you.  First,  however,  pray 
let  me  look  at  the  necklace  Aunt  Marion  has  just 
been  telling  me  that  some  enchanter  bestowed  upon 
you  for  the  ball  last  night,"  added  illice,  coldly, 
and  with  slight  sarcasm  of  manner. 

Margaret  opened  the  case  and  displayed  the  neck- 
lace. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  Margaret :  you  have  a  most 
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munificent  admirer !  Mark  Braddyll  must  bestir 
himself,  or  Mr  Compton's  romance  and  devotion  will 
quite  throw  his  pretensions  into  the  shade." 

"  Alice !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  astonished  at  the 
bitterness  of  tone,  and  the  mingled  impatience  and 
irritation  with  which  Miss  Bemers  swept  her  fingers 
over  the  bright  jewels. 

"  And  Mrs  Beaufort  allowed  you  to  wear  this 
necklace  ?  I  gave  her  credit  for  greater  consistency. 
An  anonymous  gift  I  consider  the  reverse  of  com- 
plimentary :  but  of  course  every  allowance  must  be 
made,  for  Mr  Compton  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
overburdened  with  delicate  punctilio,"  said  Alice,  as 
with  a  contemptuous  toss  of  her  pretty  head,  she 
nonchalantly  suffered  the  necklace  to  drop  from  her 
hand  into  the  case.  "Good  bye,  Margaret;  I  am 
going  out  to  walk,"  and  without  waiting  a  reply, 
Miss  Bemers  quitted  the  room. 

Alice  descended  immediately,  and  wishing  to 
avoid  observation,  or  the  chance  of  meeting  either 
Mr  Braddyll  or  Lilian  Grant,  quitted-  the  house  by 
the  private  door,  communicating  with  the  offices, 
through  which  Margaret  made  her  entree  into  the 
Abbey. 

It  was  a  clear,  beautiful  March  morning,  wann 
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enougli  almost  for  May.  Every  vestige  of  snow  had 
disappeared ;  and — as  is  frequently  the  case  in  Eng- 
land's variable  clime,  where  snow,  rain,  and  sun- 
shine succeed  each  other  so  capriciously — no  in- 
dication of  the  recent  rigorous  weather  remained. 
The  sun  shone  cheerfully,  and  the  dusky  leaves 
of  the  evergreens,  still  moist  from  a  shower 
which  had  fallen  at  early  dawn,  looked  brilKantly 
glazed,  as  the  slanting  beams  darted  upon  them. 
Alice  crossed  the  lawn,  and  strolled  to  the  margin  of 
the  lake. 

Slowly  she  walked  along,  and  more  than  once 
abruptly  stopped,  and  looked  back  wistfully  towards 
the  house,  as  if  doubting  whether  to  proceed.  Her 
cheek  was  very  pale,  and  anxiety  clouded  her  brow. 
The  fresh,  beautiful  morning,  the  joyous  song  of  the 
birds,  fluttering  amid  the  thick  laurel  groves  as  she 
passed — and  the  trees,  with  their  spreading  branches 
and  verdant  buds,  waiting  but  for  a  few  more  suns 
to  expand  into  foliage,  kindled  no  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness in  her  heart.  She  walked  on,  her  eyes  bent 
to  the  gromid,  or  fixed  vacantly  on  the  rippling 
water,  as  it  swelled  and  gm-gled  beneath  the  dark 
bushes  that  in  many  places  fringed  its  margin. 

At  length  Alice  paused,  for  she  heard  a  step  ap- 
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proaching.  A  feeKng  of  faintness  caused  her  to  cling 
to  a  projecting  branch  ;  hurriedly  then  she  swept  her 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  and  advanced  to  meet 
Captain  Stuart — for  it  was  he — with  a  demeanour 
resolute  and  composed. 

^'  Alice,  I  knew  that  you  would  come,"  exclaimed 
he,  joyously,  approaching,  and  lightly  kissing  her 
cheek,  as  he  drew  her  ami  beneath  his  own. 

Surprised    by   Alice's    silence,   Captain    Stuart 
glanced  in  her  face.     It  was  deadly  pale. 

"Alice,  you  alann  me!  Are  you  ill,  dearest?" 
exclaimed  he,  huiTiedly. 

"  No  ! — let  us  go  in  and  sit  there.  I  am  tired," 
said  she,  hastily,  pointing  to  the  small  temple  built  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Alice  entered  it,  and  sank  on  a  chair.  Captain 
Stuart  looked  at  her  in  consternation.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  moments  he  threw  his  arm  round  her 
waist;  and  then  words  of  love,  such  as  he  had 
never  before  spoken,  fell  on  her  ear.  Alice  started, 
and  rose  from  her  seat :  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes  witli 
a  troublous  expression  upon  him. 

"  Cuthbert !"  exclaimed  she  at  length,  in  a  low,  agi- 
tated voice,  "  Cuthbert,  you  have  not  then  changed  ? 
you  love  me  still?" 
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''■  Alice  !  I  love  you  better  tlian  life — now,  and  for 
ever — fervently,  devotedly,  and  faithfully  !  Why  do 
you  ask  me  this  ?  Alice,  you  surely  have  not 
changed?"  And  again  Captain  Stuart  took  her  cold 
hand  in  his :  she  attempted  not  to  withdraw  it.  Again 
and  again  he  pressed  it  to  his  lips;  yet  still  she  sat 
motionless. 

"  Alice,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Answer  me ! 
Have  you  been  traitor  to  that  love  tacitly  avowed 
between  us  long  before  your  arrival  in  England? 
Alice!  am  I  still  dear  to  you?"  asked  Captain 
Stuart,  in  a  voice  agitated  and  broken. 

A  suppressed  sob  burst  from  Alice's  lips :  she 
shuddered,  and  again  her  head  fell  on  her  folded 
hands. 

^^  Alice!" 

She  started  from  her  seat:  the  deep  anguish  of 
that  voice  thrilled  to  her  heart.  The  brilliant  colour- 
ing rushed  again  to  her  cheeks  and  lips. 

"  Cuthbert,  I  take  God  to  witness  that  I  love  you, 
and  only  you !  Never  can  my  heart  know  another 
passion ! "  She  paused,  and  tmiied  despairingly  from 
the  bright  gleam  of  joy  which  lighted  her  lover's  face. 
"  Yet,  Cuthbert,  we  must  part !" 

"  Never,  Alice,  never !    What  power,  or  what  com- 
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bination  of  circumstances  can  separate  those  united 
as  we  are  !"  exclaimed  he,  passionately. 

The  words,  "  We  must  part,"  again  slowly  and 
decisively  passed  Alice's  trembling  lips,  as  she  strug- 
gled to  free  herself  from  her  lover's  encircling  arm. 

^'  Listen,  Cuthbert !  We  are  poor ;  we  cannot 
marry.  It  would  virtually  be  an  act  of  suicide  to 
contemplate  such  a  thing  under  our  present  circum- 
stances. You  have  no  expectations  !  I  have  no  for- 
tune !  We  must  separate!"  exclaimed  she,  vehe- 
mently, immediately  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

Captain  Stuart  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent  and 
amazed. 

"  What  frenzied  words  are  these,  Alice  ?  You  tell 
me  that  you  love  me  :  what,  then,  but  misery  inde- 
scribable could  om*  separation  and  a  wealthier  mar- 
riage afford  you  ?  Alice,  my  beloved,  hope  always  ! 
Look  at  your  ring,  and  read  its  motto,  ^  Le  jour 
viendraj  and  take  courage  ! "  exclaimed  he,  at  length, 
in  a  voice  faltering  with  emotion. 

"  Urge  me  no  more  !  Cuthbert,  in  mercy,  release 
me  !  I  love  you, — God  knows  how  ti'uly  ;  yet,  even 
affection  such  as  that  I  bear  you,  I  feel  would  wane 
before  the  privations  of  poverty  such  as  ours  must 
be,"  replied  she,  passionately. 
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An  indignant  flush  passed  over  Captain  Stuart's 
face ;  and  lie  rose  from  her  side. 

"  You  abandon  me,  then,  because  I  have  not 
wealth  to  bestow  upon  you !  You  ask  me  to  release 
you  from  yom'  faith  to  me,  that,  with  a  lie  upon  your 
lips — for  you  do  love  me-^you  may  assuage  that  am- 
bition which  now  absorbs  every  other  sentiment  by  a 
marriage  with  one  richer  than  I, — doubtless,  you 
think,  with  Mr  Somerton.  Oh,  Alice,  my  own  Alice, 
think  again,  before  you  decree  such  life-long  misery 
for  us  both !  Fly  the  temptation :  leave  Meth- 
wold  !  You  know  not  the  happiness  which  may  then 
await  us.  Mark,  Alice,  I  shall  prove  a  trae  prophet, 
when  I  fearlessly  assert  that  yom'  triumph  over  this 
ambition  vnW.  be  abundantly  rewarded  ! " 

Alice  struggled  for  firmness  :  her  colour  rose  and 
then  receded.  The  words,  ^  Methwold,'  and  ^  Mrs 
Beaufort,'  escaped  her  lips. 

"  Does  Mrs  Beaufort  prohibit  om'  union?"  asked 
Captain  Stuart,  at  length,  sternly. 

"  She  guesses  not  even  our  attachment :  I  believe, 
nevertheless,  that  Mrs  Beaufort  would  approve  only 
of  my  union  with  Mr  Somerton.  Cuthbert,  I  am 
not  so  guilty  as  you  imagine,"  added  she,  hastily. 
Before  my  arrival  here,  Mrs  Beaufort,  I  have  reason 
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to  think,  without  my  assent  or  knowledge,  had  al- 
ready proposed  to  Sir  James  Somerton,  his  son's 
marriage  with  her  heiress — her  heiress  only  on  that 
condition.  If  otherwise,  Cuthbert,  think  you,  had 
I  Methwold  freely  to  bestow,  that  I  could  have 
spoken  thus?" 

"  I  know  not,  Alice.  Once  I  would  have  staked 
the  dearest  thing  I  possessed — your  love, — that  you 
never  could  have  spoken  as  you  just  now  have  done. 
No !  I  know  not  what  terrible  impulses  your  ambi- 
tion, even  then,  might  prompt.  Alice  !  when  I  first 
witnessed  your  manner  towards  Leonard  Somerton,  I 
should  have  been  in  despair,  but  that  I  plainly  per- 
ceived your  heart  was  not  his ;  and  that  he — bright, 
beautiful,  and  fascinating  as  you  are — he  cares  not 
for  you  ! "  said  Captain  Stuart,  gloomily. 

The  colour  mounted  to  Alice's  brow.  She  thought 
of  Lilian's  words. 

"  Who  will  dare  stand  between  Mrs  Beaufort  and 
her  projects?"  demanded  she,  haughtily. 

^'  I  will ;  and  if  Mrs  Beaufort  has  formed  the 
iniquitous  design  of  separating  us,  I  challenge 
also  your  love,  honour,  and  principle  to  defeat  her 
project.  Renounce  these  dreams  of  ambition  for 
my  sake,  Alice  !     If  you  suffer  them  to  prevail  over 
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the  dictates  of  jour  heart,  this  interview,  in  which 
you  destroyed  my  happiness  as  well  as  your  own,  will 
for  ever  remain  graven  on  your  mind,  consuming  you 
by  unavailing  remorse  and  anguish."  Reflect,  Alice, 
dearest,  I  beseech  you  !  Let  your  better  reason  pre- 
vail, and  return  to  Scotland  to-day  with  Mrs  Cecil. 
Oh,  Alice,  you  know  not  what  bliss  will  then  be 


ours  I 


Captain  Stuart's  arm  lingered  round  her,  and  his 
eyes  riveted  themselves  entreatingly  on  her  pale, 
beautiful  face.  Suddenly  Alice  buried  her  face  in 
his  bosom,  and  a  passionate  flood  of  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes.  Little  did  Captain  Stuart  divine,  as  he 
tenderly  hung  over  her,  the  source  of  this  vehement 
emotion — or  the  terrible  struggle  between  her  love 
and  the  devouring  ambition  and  jealousy  which 
lurked  at  her  heart. 

Where  now  were  the  nobler  impulses  of  Alice's 
heart  ?  Her  generosity,  her  noble  frankness  and  en- 
gaging disposition,  and  that  innocent  joyous  wit, 
which,  in  days  of  yore,  flowed  as  a  golden  stream 
from  her  beautiful  lips?  Where,  above  all,  was 
that  stern  principle  of  right,  which  teaches  to  do  unto 
others  as  we  would  be  done  by  ?  All  had  yielded, 
and  fled  before  the  inroads  of  the  master-passion 
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that  had  slowly  and  stealthily  revealed  itself  in  her 
heart. 

Gradually  Alice's  tears  subsided ;  a  stern,  troub- 
lous expression  sat  on  her  brow,  and  her  lips  were 
tightly  compressed.  Captain  Stuart,  who  had  been 
attentively  surveying  her,  perceived  and  understood 
the  change. 

"  Alice,  I  see  that  you  will  not  yield  to  my  en- 
treaties: unworthily  you  renounce  me,  whom  you 
love — ay  hve^  second  only  to  the  unprincipled  pas- 
sion that  now  sways  you.  Dare  you,  then,  with  a 
heart  thus  doubly  enslaved,  stand  at  the  altar,  and 
profanely  vow,  before  Almighty  God,  to  bestow  upon 
another  man  that  affection  which  you  know  you  have 
not  to  give  ?"  demanded  he,  excitedly. 

"  Your  welfare,  Cuthbei-t,  is  as  much  concerned  in 
this  our  bitter  separation  as  my  own.  Think  of  the 
poverty,  the  obscurity,  and  the  misery  of  our  future 
life  together:  I  could  not  bear  it.  It  would  kill 
me  to  see  you  toiling  and  disappointed,  and  I  tlie 
fatal  bar  to  your  advancement  and  prosperity.  No, 
Cuthbert,  I  have  said  it — we  must  part.  Your 
heart  tells  you  what  my  suffering  must  be;  have 
pity,  and  spare  me   more   reproaches!     Go,  I  im- 
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plore   you.      Yet  stay,  —  this   ought   to   be   yours 
again." 

Slowly  Alice  drew  from  her  finger  the  jewel,  and 
after  first  pressing  it  to  her  lips,  held  it  towards  him : 
her  hand  trembled  so  that  the  ring  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground,  had  not  Captain  Stuart  hastily  caught  it. 

"  No,  Alice,  keep  it :  it  is  yom'S !  Look  upon  it 
henceforth  merely  as  a  memento  of  the  peril  it  was 
my  privilege  to  rescue  you  from,"  said  he,  replacing 
it  on  her  finger  "  Alice !  ^  le  jour  vtendra ' — yes  ; 
mark  well,  the  day  must  come  when  you  will  loathe 
the  wealth  and  distinction  you  may  have  earned  at 
the  expense  of  integTity." 

He  paused,  and  watched  the  agonized  expression 
of  her  pale  features. 

'^  Alice !"  exclaimed  Captain  Stuart,  returning 
once  more  to  her  side.  ^'  Alice,  I  see  the  conflict  in 
yom*  mind  :  you  cannot  forsake  me  thus  !  Of  what 
value  will  life  be  to  me  without  you  ?  Think  of  the 
joy  that  awaits  us,  and  return  to  Scotland  with  Mrs 
Cecil." 

Alice  rose  hastily  :  a  wild  gleam  shone  in  her  eye. 
Passionately  she  threw  herself  on  Captain  Stuart's 
bosom,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  his  brow. 
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"  Farewell!  may  God  prosper  and  keep  you, 
Cuthbert !"  exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
tears. 

Then,  without  once  looking  behind  her,  Miss  Ber- 
ners  bounded  down  the  steps,  and  fled  towards  the 
house. 


UmEHSITYOF 


CHAPTER  III. 

Whilst  Margaret  and  Lilian  Grant,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Denbridge  during  the  morning,  were 
sitting  tete-a-tete  at  the  luncheon  table,  Miss  Berners' 
maid  entered  with  a  message,  requesting  Miss  Grant 
to  go  immediately  to  Alice,  who  felt  herself  greatly 
indisposed. 

Margaret,  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  her  companion, 
then  put  on  her  bonnet,  intending  to  indulge  in  a 
long,  solitary  ramble;  as  Mrs  Beaufort  had  intimated 
that  the  afternoon  was  at  her  own  disposal.  Much 
to  her  vexation,  however,  she  had  no  sooner  quitted 
the  house  than  she  was  joined  by  Mr  Braddyll,  who 
evidently  had  been  on  the  watch  for  her ;  though  he 
pretended  that  he  came  out  designing  to  walk  in  the 
very  opposite  direction,  as  ]\lrs  Beaufort  had  com- 
missioned him  to  superintend  the  felling  of  some 
timber  trees  in  the  park.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Braddyll 
kept  diligently  by  Margaret's  side  during  the  whole 
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time  she  remained  out  of  doors ;  leading  her  to  the 
different  spots  from  whence  ^he  finest  expanse  of 
scenery  was  visible,  and  conversing  in  a  fluent,  off- 
hand style,  mingled  with  a  good  deal  of  information 
and  some  talent;  so  that,  had  not  Margaret  been  on  her 
guard,  and  consequently  distrustful  of  every  word  he 
uttered,  she  would  have  found  herself  well  entertained. 

During  the  following  fortnight  Mr  Braddyll  gene- 
rally contrived  thus  to  share  Margaret's  walks.  Alice 
still  continued  very  unwell,  and  remained  the  greater 
portion  of  the  day  closeted  in  her  own  apartment 
with  Lilian  Grant.  When  Margaret  now  met  the 
latter,  she  could  not  help  being  amazed,  and  at  length 
indignant,  at  Lilian's  scomfal  deportment.  Ima- 
gining, perhaps,  that  she  resented  Mr  BraddylFs  un- 
welcome assiduities,  Margaret  essayed,  by  making 
him  frequently  the  theme  of  general  conversation, 
and  by  the  most  marked  avoidance  when  they  met  in 
the  evening,  to  dispel  Lilian's  anger.  Still,  however, 
the  same  dark  brow,  and  short,  peevish  answers, 
generally  rewarded  her  efforts  at  conciliation;  a  con- 
duct the  more  remarkable,  when  contrasted  with 
the  tender  and  adulatory  strains  Lilian  constantly 
lavished  on  Alice. 

In  the  course  of  this  fortnight  Mr  Carnegie  had 
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made  two  visits  to  the  Abbey,  during  one  of  which 
Margaret  did  not  see  him,  being  unpleasantly  engaged 
in  Mrs  Beaufort's  room  receiving  an  Italian  lesson 
from  Mr  Braddyll.  Mr  Somerton,  likewise,  had  been 
a  frequent  visiter ;  so  frequent,  indeed,  that  Mrs  Beau- 
fort began  to  evince  a  degree  of  weariness,  and  to 
wonder  why  he  did  not  propose  in  due  forai  to  Alice, 
and  thus  emancipate  her  from  the  necessity  of  always 
receiving  him — an  obligation  which,  with  her  se- 
cluded habits,  she  often  found  inconvenient. 

The  effect  of  Mr  Somerton's  visits  on  Margaret  was 
widely  the  reverse  of  the  ennui  Mrs  Beaufort  experi- 
enced :  they  shed  joy  and  gladness  on  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Though  he  never  distinguished  her  from  others 
by  any  marked  attention,  she  felt  that  his  eye  was  upon 
her;  and  though  Mr  Somerton's  conversation  was 
not  personally  addressed  to  herself,  she  knew  it  was 
intended  for  her:  with  a  thrill  of  grateful  delight  she 
also  perceived  that  when  she  spoke,  even  on  the  most 
trivial  occasion,  he  listened  eagerly  to  her  words.  She 
mused  with  joy  and  pride  on  a  growing  preference, 
which  would  manifest  itself  despite  the  apparent  in- 
equality of  her  station  and  circumstances — despite 
the  blandishments  of  the  beautiful  Alice  Berners,  and 
her  prospective  inheritance. 
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Deep  in  the  first  ardour  and  triumph  of  what  she 
thought  a  reciprocal  attacliment,  Margaret  dreamed  not 
of  the  many  obstacles  in  her  path,  or  of  the  formidable 
opposition  which  might  ere  long  dash  her  cherished 
hopes  to  the  ground.  Her  ideas  dwelt  solely  on  the 
bliss  of  the  present,  and  revelled  only  in  the  bright 
summer  suddenly  raised  in  her  heart.  More  than 
this,  it  helped  her  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing difficulties  and  trials  which  surrounded  her. 
Alice's  change  of  manner,  otherwise,  wojild  have 
grieved  and  pained  her  inexpressibly ;  though  Lilian 
Grant's  rude,  contemptuous  treatment,  Margaret  had 
schooled  herself  to  disregard,  and  meet  with  the  cool 
nonchalance  it  deserved. 

Alice,  since  the  period  of  her  indisposition,  though 
perfectly  recovered,  remained  much  in  her  own 
apartment,  to  which  now  she  rarely  invited  Mar- 
garet. When  they  met,  though  IMiss  Bemers  never 
avoided  it,  there  was  a  cold  carelessness  in  her 
manner,  which  pained  Margaret  extremely.  Yet  to 
purchase  back  Alice's  smiles,  and  that  intercourse 
which  charmed  her  so  greatly  on  her  arrival  at 
Methwold,  Margaret  would  not  have  exchanged  or 
diminished  the  sympathy  and  good  intelligence 
existing  between  herself  and  Mr  Somerton;  for  she 
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could  not  deceive  herself  as  to  the  cause  of  Alice's 
alienation. 

Captain  Stuart,  between  whom  and  Alice,  Mar- 
garet's quick  eye  soon  detected  that  mystery  existed, 
remained  only  one  day  Mr  Carnegie's  guest  at  the 
Holt;  and  from  thence  had  written  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, to  apologize  for  not  paying  his  respects  to  her 
before  leaving  the  county,  pleading  in  excuse  an 
instant  necessity  to  join  his  regiment.  The  day 
that  she  ^received  this  note,  Mrs  Beaufort  casually 
mentioned  it  at  the  dinner-table;  when  Margaret, 
who  sat  near  to  Alice,  observed  that  she  first  turned 
red,  then  pale,  and  finally  was  obliged,  imder  pre- 
text of  a  violent  sick  headache,  to  leave  the  room. 

For  ten  days,  or  more,  after  the  strange  disappear- 
ance of  her  bouquet,  Margaret  saw  nothing  of  her 
mysterious  visitant ;  and  no  event  tended  to  increase 
the  dread  which  the  past  excited  in  her  mind.  A 
deeper  gloom  and  reserve  at  times  seemed  to  cloud 
Mrs  Beaufort's  brow;  and  the  silence  reigning  in 
her  apartments  had  something  solemn  and  awful,  to 
a  degree  that  oppressed  Margaret's  spirits.  Mrs 
Beaufort's  manner  was  kind,  even  gentle,  to  her 
when  they  were  alone:  she  would  then  question 
Margaret  on  her  father's  circumstances  and  future 
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prospects ;  then,  perhaps,  a  sudden  fit  of  gloomy  de- 
pression would  cloud  her  features,  and  with  an  im- 
perious wave  of  the  hand,  she  dismissed  her  again 
to  her  employment.  Yet  insensibly  Margaret  felt  her 
sympathy  kindled  towards  the  pale,  isolated  woman ; 
she  grew  to  watch  her  looks,  to  anticipate  her  wants, 
and  to  bear  her  fits  of  momentary  harshness  without 
resentment  ;  nor  would  she  now  have  willingly 
omitted  her  daily  visit  to  her  apartments.  Some 
great  and  terrible  secret,  she  perceived,  was  gra- 
dually undermining  Mrs  Beaufort's  health  ;  and  Mar- 
garet, as  she  often  sat  and  watched  the  anguished 
expression  of  her  face,  and  her  rigid,  tearless  eye, 
sometimes  fixed  vacantly  for  an  hour  together  on  the 
page  before  her,  knew  that  even  Mr  Desmond's  re- 
sentment must  be  assuaged,  could  he  witness  the 
ravages  of  the  intense  grief  that  was  consuming 
her.  Once  or  twice,  Margaret's  blue  eyes  may 
have  expressed  the  pity  which  filled  her  heart  ;  for 
several  times,  on  retiring  for  the  night,  Mrs  Beaufort 
stooped,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  her  young  cousin's 
forehead.  Margaret,  however,  never  ventured  to 
lead  the  conversation  to  the  occurrences  that  per- 
plexed her;  and  upon  those  which  had  happened 
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in  her  own  presence,  Mrs  Beaufort  was  studiously 
silent. 

One  day,  as  Margaret  entered  her  room,  she  per- 
ceived that  her  watch-case  had  been  removed  from 
the  stand  on  which  it  usually  lay,  and  deposited  by 
the  pin-cushion,  on  the  toilette  table.  With  some 
trepidation  she  immediately  took  out  the  watch,  and 
found  beneath,  as  she  expected,  another  scrap  of 
paper,  carefally  folded  :  the  words  it  contained  were 
as  follows : — 

"  Be  on  your  guard  :  a  severe  trial  awaits  you  to- 
day !  Be  firm,  and  suspect  evil  in  whatever  Mark 
Braddyll  is  concerned !" 

An  intimation  of  impending  danger  is  seldom  re- 
ceived with  equanimity ;  and  though  Margaret  was 
courageous,  and  not  at  all  superstitious,  she  sat  down, 
with  a  face  of  very  grave  anxiety,  to  ponder  on  the 
nature  of  the  danger  which  the  warning  alluded  to. 
For  many  days  past,  Mark  Braddyll's  attentions  had 
been  a  source  of  serious  disquietude  to  her  ;  and  often 
she  resolved  to  mention  her  discomfort  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, and  entreat  her  interference.  Any  conversation, 
however,  verging  on  the  subject,  the  latter  instantly 
checked ;  and  Mrs  Beaufort's  was  not  a  disposition  to 
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be  led  or  betrayed  into  a  discussion  she  bad  before- 
hand determined  to  avoid.  Eestless  and  dispirited — 
dreading  Lilian's  anger  should  her  suspicion  be  rea- 
lized— Margaret  sat,  until  the  watch  pointed  to  her 
usual  hour  of  repairing  to  jMrs  Beaufort's  sitting- 
room. 

A  bright  colour  burned  on  Mrs  Beaufort's  cheek, 
and  she  looked  sharply  round  when  Margaret  en- 
tered, as  if  apprehending  the  presence  of  a  less 
welcome  visiter.  Margaret  proceeded  to  take  her 
accustomed  place  at  the  table,  when  Mrs  Beaufort 
spoke. 

"  Margaret,  when  you  have  answered  this  note  of 
invitation  to  a  fete  at  Dingley  Grange,  which  I  have 
just  received  from  Mr  Somerton,  I  wish  to  have 
some  serious  conversation  with  you.  You  may  re- 
ply to  the  note  in  the  affirmative,"  said  she,  in  tones 
unusually  cold  and  imperious. 

Margaret's  fingers  trembled  so  when  she  took  up 
the  pen  to  answer  ^Ir  Somerton' s  letter,  that  if  the 
latter  had  never  before  received  aii  epistle  requir- 
ing a  quarter  of  an  hour's  mystification  before  its 
illegible  character  unfolded  itself,  he  stood  a  chance 
of  speedily  undergoing  that  ordeal.  When  the  note 
had  been  read  and  approved  by  Mrs  Beaufort — then 
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sealed,  and  deposited  on  the  table  in  the  boudoir, 
Margaret  resumed  her  chair,  and  anxiously  awaited 
the  promised  conference. 

"  The  communication  I  have  to  make,  Margaret, 
will  probably  not  sm-prise  you.  You  look  agitated : 
calm  yourself.  Since  you  have  been  resident  here, 
is  there  no  one  whose  society  has  made  Methwold 
agreeable,  even  with  the  self-denial  and  mortification 
your  unacknowledged  position  in  my  household  en- 
tails?" asked  Mrs  Beaufort,  fixing  a  searching  gaze 
on  Margaret's  face  j  which  in  an  instant  became  suf- 
fused with  blushes. 

Too  well  her  heart  responded  in  the  affirmative. 
Mrs  Beaufort  again  looked  at  her  earnestly ;  and 
there  was  a  slight,  contemptuous  curl  on  her  lip, 
as  she  withdrew  her  eyes. 

"  I  see,  Margaret,  that  I  am  not  mistaken,"  re- 
sumed she  at  length,  coldly.  "  It  will,  therefore,  be 
a  matter  of  joy  and  congratulation  to  you  to  learn 
that  last  night  Mr  Braddyll  requested  my  permis- 
sion to  pay  his  addresses  to  you.  He  tells  me 
that  all  his  fatm'e  felicity  depends  upon  obtaining 
your  hand.  See !  read  Mr  Braddyll's  letter  :  there 
it  lies !  "  added  Mrs  Beaufort,  pointing  to  an  open 
letter  on  her  writing-case.   Perceiving,  however,  that 
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Margaret  sat  without  attempting  to  possess  lierself 
of  the  letter,  she  presently  took  it  up,  and  read  it 
aloud. 

'^  Mrs  Beaufort,  I  cannot  accept  Mr  Braddyll's  pro- 
posals. You  surely  approve  of,  and  will  confirm  my 
decision,"  said  Margaret  resolutely,  after  a  pause. 

"  Your  decided  language,  Margaret,  would  assume 
that  a  similarity  of  opinion  exists  between  us  on  this 
point — a  conclusion,  nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  con- 
firming :  on  the  contrary,  I  have  given  my  sanction 
to  Mr  Braddyll's  suit.  What  reasons  can  you  give 
in  support  of  yom-  refusal  of  an  offer  every  way  so 
eligible  for  a  girl  in  your  position?"  demanded  Mrs 
Beaufort  peremptorily. 

"  The  very  sufficient  one,  Mrs  Beaufort,  that  Mr 
Braddyll  is  personally  disagTceable  to  me.  I  have 
reason,  also,  to  believe  that  he  has  deluded  Miss 
Grant  into  the  supposition  that  he  intends  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Besides  which,  I  have  been  led  to  look 
upon  Mr  Braddyll's  character  with  extreme  distrust!" 
replied  Margaret,  decisively ;  for  now  she  detected  the 
net  laid  to  entrap  her,  of  which  she  had  been  warned." 

"  Pray,  who  supplied  you  with  this  varied  infor- 
mation?" asked  Mrs  Beaufort,  sternly. 

Margaret  hesitated ;  at  length  she  replied,  slowly  ; 
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"  Mr  Carnegie  has  several  times  spoken  to  me  of  Mr 
Braddyll." 

Mrs  Beaufort  appeared  for  a  moment  lost  in  re- 
verie. 

"  Was  Mr  Carnegie  known  to  you,  Margaret,  be- 
fore your  arrival  here?  Do  you  know  anything  of 
his  history?  "  demanded  she  at  length,  with  a  pene- 
trating glance. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Mr  Carnegie,  except  that 
whenever  I  have  met  him  he  has  shown  me  the  great- 
est kindness.  He  seems  an  eccentric,  kind-hearted 
old  man !  "  replied  Margaret,  dreading  lest  some  un- 
fortunate word  of  hers  might  compromise  her  strange 
old  friend. 

Mrs  Beaufort  withdrew  her  gaze,  as  if  not  thorough- 
ly satisfied. 

"  I  differ  from  you.  Mr  Carnegie's  language  is 
often  most  insolent  and  presuming;  and  it  is  my 
command  that  you  avoid  him  as  much  as  courtesy 
will  permit.  I  know  nothing  of  this  alleged  flirta- 
tion between  Miss  Grant  and  Mark  Braddyll  ]  nor  do 
I  care  to  hear,  beKeving  in  its  utter  improbability. 
Mr  Braddyll  offers  you  settlements  such  as,  three 
months  ago,  would  have  appeared  lavishly  profuse  to 
your  father.     It  will  be  time  enough  to  state  what 
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my  own  intentions  are  regarding  you  when  the  affair 
is  further  advanced.  Not  only  have  I  promised  Mr 
Braddyll  to  support  his  suit  with  all  my  influence 
and  authority  over  you,  but  I  have,  moreover,  en- 
gaged to  procure  him  a  private  interview,  during 
which  he  may  plead  his  own  cause !  " 

"  It  is  useless,  totally  useless !  Oh,  ^Irs  Beaufort, 
I  conjure  you  spare  me  this!  I  never  can  listen 
favourably  to  ]\Ir  Braddyll' s  proposal :  I  loathe  and 
detest  the  very  sight  of  him !  Oh,  wherefore  have 
you  permitted  us  to  be  thrown  so  much  together! 
Dear  Mrs  Beaufort,  listen  to  me,  I  implore  j  and 
give  me  your  aid  to  stay  this  persecution!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  precipitately  rising  from  her 
chair,  and  approaching  Mrs  Beaufort  in  great  agi- 
tation. 

^'  Margaret,  you  must  accept  Mark  Braddyll's  suit. 
If  you  value  my  futm*e  favour  and  friendship,  you 
wiU  strive  to  overcome  yom-  unjust  prepossession!  " 
replied  she,  turning  aside. 

"  Xever !  Who,  and  what  is  Mr  Braddyll,  that 
I  should  be  compelled  to  accept  him  against  my 
inclination  ?"  Remanded  Margaret,  passionately ;  fast 
losing  all  fear  of  Mrs  Beaufort,  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  danger  threatening  her. 
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"  Mr  Braddyll's  pretensions  are  more  than  equal 
to  those  you  can  challenge  on  your  mother's  side, 
Margaret.  His  mother  was  an  Italian  lady  of  excel- 
lent family  and  fortune :  if  you  want  greater  en- 
lightenment respecting  his  pedigree,  I  refer  you  to 
himself!"  replied  Mrs  Beaufort,  haughtily.  "  Mar- 
garet !"  added  she  then,  quickly  and  suddenly,  "  your 
vehement  manner  leads  me  to  suspect  that  all  is  not 
right — that  your  heart  has  already  bestowed  itself. 
Speak !  Tell  me  that  I  am  wrong !  You  must — 
mark  me,  Margaret — must  become  Mark  Braddyll's 
wife :  and  better,  I  tell  you,  were  death  itself,  than 
a  future  of  broken-hearted  anguish  and  vain  regret!" 
said  Mrs  Beaufort,  emphatically ;  and  she  rose,  seized 
Margaret's  arm,  and  gazed  intently  into  her  pale, 
tearful  face. 

Margaret  shrunk  back,  and  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands ;  but  no  words  issued  from  her  lips. 

'^  Unhappy  girl !  Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Margaret,  I 
ask  you  no  questions:  to  probe  a  heart  incurably 
smitten  is  needless  cruelty.  You  are  a  Beaufort ! 
When  has  God's  blessing  rested  on  theii'  house?" 
said  Mrs  Beaufort,  in  great  agitation. 

Margaret  raised  her  head  from  her  folded  hands. 
Her    smooth    brow  —  how    changed    was    its    ex- 
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pression !  and  her  beaming  eye  now  burned  with 
sturdy,  indignant  resolve. 

"  !Mrs  Beaufort !  think  you  that  the  way  to  win 
back  that  blessing,  is  to  force  me  into  this  hateful 
marriage?  I  cannot  fathom  the  mysterious  reason 
you  hint  at ;  but  I  know  that  nothing  can  justify  you 
in  attempting  thus  to  compass  the  misery  of  another ! 
Oh,  ^Irs  Beaufort,  either  defend  me  against  this  man's 
pursuit,  or  suffer  me  to  return  home !  Remember, 
my  mother  implored  you  to  protect  her  child :  con- 
tinue to  me,  then,  the  kindness  I  have  already  expe- 
rienced at  your  hands ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  vehe- 
mently, kneeling  by  Mrs  Beaufort's  chair,  her  face 
bathed  in  tears. 

^^  You  do  not  wish  then  to  leave  me,  Margaret  ?" 
said  Mrs  Beaufort,  laying  her  hand  lightly  on  Mar- 
garet's clustering  ringlets. 

"  No,  no  !  Say  only  that  you  do  not  insist  upon 
this  hateful  marriage!"  replied  she,  eagerly  catching 
Mrs  Beaufort's  hand,  and  carrying  it  to  her  lips. 

Mrs  Beaufort  rose,  and  hurriedly  paced  the  room. 
"  My  word  is  pledged,  ]\Iargaret,  that  you  shall  allow 
Mr  Braddyll  opportunity  to  plead  his  cause.  He 
loves  you '' 

VOL.  IL  ^ 
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Margaret  suddenly  looked  up,  and  passionately 
demanded, — 

"  Can  you,  Mrs  Beaufort,  truthfully,  and  indepen- 
dently of  every  consideration,  speak,  and  testify  to 
the  truth  and  worth  of  Mr  Braddyll's  character?  Is 
he  such  that  a  woman  may  fearlessly  confide  her 
happiness  to  his  keeping?" 

Mrs  Beaufort  turned  away. 

"  Margaret,  you  put  questions  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  answer.  Can  nothing  mitigate  the  aversion 
with  which  Mark  Braddyll  inspires  you?"  continued 
she,  after  a  pause,  resuming  her  restless  perambula- 
tions up  and  do^vn  the  apartment.  "  With  him  you 
will  be  rich,  great,  and  powerful — hearken  to  my 
words,  Margaret — rich^  great^  and  poioerful !''''  re- 
peated she,  slowly  and  emphatically.  ''  Cannot  this 
move  you,  Margaret?" 

"  Nothing  moves  me,  Mrs  Beaufort,  in  which  Mark 
Braddyll  is  concerned,  save  aversion,  intense  and  im- 
conquerahle  !"  replied  Margaret,  despairingly. 

A  deeper  pallor  overspread  Mrs  Beaufort's  featm'es 
as  she  gazed  on  Margaret's  agitated  face,  and  implor- 
ing attitude.  She  presently  approached  nearer  to 
her  :  there  was  something  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  manner 
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that  made  Margaret  hastily  rise  from  her  kneeling 
attitude. 

"  Your  giief  moves  me,  Margaret.  Listen !  you 
have  prevailed  so  far,  that  I  will  not  use  the  means 
in  my  power  to  compel  your  obedience ;  but  though 
I  do  not  promote,  neither  will  I  hinder  Mr  Braddyll's 
suit.  Margaret  Desmond !  the  sins  of  parents  are 
visited — oh,  how  bitterly  and  unerringly! — on  the 
heads  of  their  innocent  children!  Surely  now,  I 
have  promised  enough  to  AgTies  Sullivan's  daugh- 
ter!" exclaimed  she,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emotion. 
"  Leave  me,  Margaret !  Mr  Braddyll  awaits  an  au- 
dience in  the  boudoir.  Go !  try  i^  you  can  prevail  1" 
exclaimed  Mrs  Beaufort,  peremptorily  waving  her 
hand,  seeing  that  Margaret  hesitated. 

She  then  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

Margaret  stood  despairingly  for  some  minutes  where 
Mrs  Beaufort  left  her.  She  felt  her  fortitude  yield- 
ing beneath  perpetual  excitement ;  and  her  spirit  de- 
pressed, not  only  by  daily  association  with  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, but  by  the  undefined  fear  that  evil  of  some  kind 
continually  menaced  her.  A  little  more,  and  Mar- 
garet trembled  lest  she  must  succumb  to  the  dan- 
gers and  snares  besetting  her  path. 

Indignant  at  the  device  by  which  she  had  been 
compelled  to  an  interview  with  Mr  Braddyll, — an 
ordeal  there  was  now  no  way  of  escaping, — Mar- 
garet, after  a  time,  passed  into  the  adjoining  room, 
and  there  sat  down  with  the  feelings  of  a  criminal 
momentarily  reprieved.  Tears  of  grief  and  angsr 
rose  to  her  eyes,  as  she  shrank  with  hoiTor  and  dis- 
gust from  the  interview  so  arbitrarily  enforced  ,*  for 
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the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  adjoining  boudoir  warned 
her  that  her  persecutor  was  at  hand.  Trusting  that 
Mr  Braddyll  would  be  courteous  enough  not  to  force 
himself  into  her  presence  until  she  chose  to  receive 
him,  Margaret,  yet  totally  unnerved  and  trembling, 
approached  the  window  and  softly  raised  the  sash, 
feeling  that  the  fi'esh  air  would  revive  her.  She 
leaned  gloomily  against  the  window-seat,  watching, 
almost  with  envy,  the  birds  and  insects  flitting  joy- 
ously through  the  clear  air :  they^  at  least,  were  free 
to  go  wherever  they  would ;  and  so  deep  was  her 
dejection,  that  had  some  bright  fay  presented  herself, 
and  offered,  by  a  touch  of  her  wand,  to  transfonn 
her  into  one  of  them,  Margaret  thought  she  would 
gladly  assent. 

8he  was  still  leaning  near  the  window,  trying  to 
reason  and  nerve  herself  to  the  ordeal  that  awaited 
her,  when  a  slight  cough,  and  a  very  decided  move- 
ment within  the  boudoir,  made  her  anxiously  fix  her 
eyes  on  the  door.  It  opened,  and  Mr  Braddyll  ap- 
peared. At  sight  of  him  Margaret  felt  all  her  courage 
revive  ;  and  she  haughtily  remained  standing  where 
she  was.  Though  her  aspect  was  certainly  the 
reverse  of  encouraging,  Mr  Braddyll,  nevertheless, 
after  an  insolent  glance  which  caused  the  blood  to 
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riisli  indignantly  to  her  clieek,  took  her  hand,  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips.  Indignation  sparkled  in  Mar- 
garet's eyes,  and  supplied  her  plentifully  with  that 
resolution  which  she  trembled  lest  previous  excite- 
ment might  have  quelled.  Angi'ily  snatching  away 
her  hand,  she  retreated  a  few  steps,  and  with  a 
haughty  gesture  waved  him  back. 

"  IMr  Braddyll,  if  you  have  anything  to  commu- 
nicate, say  what  you  wish  from  where  you  now  stand, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  listen  :  approach  nearer,  and 
I  shall  immediately  leave  the  room  !  exclaimed  she 
angrily,  while  the  brilliant  colour  rose  to  her 
cheek. 

"  Margaret,  have  you  not  seen  Mrs  Beaufort  ? 
Has  she  not  informed  you  why  I  seek  this  inter- 
view?" asked  Mr  Braddyll,  fixing  his  keen  eyes 
upon  her,  with  a  look  that  made  her  shudder. 

'■'•  I  have  seen  Mrs  Beaufort,  and  she  has  told  me 
for  what  purpose  you  seek  this  interview ;  which,  be 
assured,  Mr  Braddyll,  I  never  would  have  granted  of 
my  own  free  A^dll,"  replied  Margaret,  with  deter- 
mined emphasis. 

A  look  of  anger  and  excessive  disappointment 
passed  over  Mr  Braddyll's  face.  Again  he  sought 
to  take  her  hand. 
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"  Oh,  Margaret,  why  this  disdain  ?  Surely  Mrs 
Beaufort  cannot  have  acquitted  herself  well  of  the 
commission  I  gave  her,  to  pour  my  humble  suit  into 
your  ear.  Tm'n  not  away,  Margaret ;  only  teach 
me  how  I  may  address  you  acceptably  !" 

"  The  only  way  I  can  suggest,  Mr  Braddyll,  is,  by 
allowing  the  common  sense  which  you  probably,  like 
most  other  people,  possess,  to  convince  you  of  the  ab- 
surdity .of  addressing  a  woman  who  has  never  encour- 
aged you  to  do  so,  in  the  high-flown  language  you 
are  pleased  to  assume  when  speaking  to  me.  I  beg  to 
refer  you  to  Mrs  Beaufort  for  a  more  detailed  answer 
to  the  communication  you  empowered  her  to  make," 
said  Margaret,  indifferently,  tiu'ning  to  leave  the 
room. 

^'  No,  by  Heaven,  Margaret,  this  scorn  shall  not 
avail  you!"  exclaimed  Mr  Braddyll,  passionately, 
throwing  his  arm  round  her  to  arrest  her  steps. 
"  Margaret,  I  love  you  fervently  !  I  worship  you 
as  I  have  never  yet  worshipped  woman  !  The  least 
of  your  smiles  beams  upon  me  like  the  glorious  sun 
of  my  o^vn  land  !  Ketm-n  this  love,  and  I  will  scat- 
ter riches,  honours,  and  happiness  in  yoiu'  path. 
Slight  it !— and  yet  you  shall  be  mine  : — mine  as 
surely  as  if  those  beautifal  lips  responded  to  my 
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love  !  Do  you  dare  trifle,  Margaret,  with  a  passion 
which  knows  no  restraint — ^heeds  no  denial?" 

^^  I  defy  and  utterly  despise  that  lawless  impulse 
which  you  are  pleased  to  designate  love^  Mr  Brad- 
dyll !  I  will  not  listen  to  your  suit,  enforced  as  it  is 
by  an  unmanly  threat !  You  have  my  answer,"  re- 
plied Margaret,  as  mth  pale  cheek,  but  flashing 
eyes,  she  stood  before  him. 

"Your  scorn  compels  me  to  threaten,  Margaret. 
Pardon  me !  Give  me  hope  only  of  winning  your 
affection,  and  you  shall  dictate  my  actions,"  rejoined 
Mr  Braddyll,  imploringly. 

"  I  never  excite  a  hope  which  it  is  my  deliberate 
intention  not  to  realize,"  replied  Margaret,  calmly. 
"  Leave  me  in  peace,  Mr  Braddyll :  I  am  not  to  be 
intimidated." 

A  muttered  oath  fell  from  Mr  Braddyll's  lips,  now 
livid  with  suppressed  rage. 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  Beaufort !  Margaret,  their 
cursed  spirit  clings  to  you :  be  wise,  and  discard  it 
betimes!"  responded  he,  menacingly. 

"  If  you  know  that  I  am  a  Beaufort,  I  wonder  that 
you  presume  to  use  such  insulting  language  to  me 
beneath  their  roof!  I  have  now  yielded  to  the  ne- 
cessity imposed  upon  me  of  granting  this  interview, 
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therefore,  Mr  Braddyll,  I  insist  that  you  detain  me 
no  longer,"  replied  Margaret,  with  dignity,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

Mr  Braddyll  flung  himself  before  her,  then  locked 
the  door,  and  drew  the  key  from  the  lock.  Mar- 
garet trembled  violently :  her  com*age  seemed  sub- 
dued. She  knew,  however,  that  one  moment  of 
weakness  would  give  Mr  Braddyll  an  advantage 
she  might  never  regain ;  she  quickly  therefore  re- 
covered her  presence  of  mind. 

''  One  who  has  recourse  to  personal  detention  to 
ensure  the  hearing  of  his  suit,  must  have  little  faith 
in  its  power.  I  am  glad  that  at  length  you  are  con- 
vinced of  this,  Mr  Braddyll,"  said  Margaret,  with 
quiet  scorn. 

"  Proud,  unfeeling  girl!  if  I  cannot  raise  a  respon- 
sive feeling  in  your  bosom,  by  the  avowal  of  a  de- 
votion which  ought  at  least  to  move  your  generosity 
and  compassion,  let  me  see  if  through  other  passions 
I  may  yet  win.  you !  Would  you  avenge  the  con- 
tumely, the  insults,  and  persecutions,  that  your 
parents  have  received  at  the  hands  of  Agatha  Beau- 
fort ?  Would  you  reign  undisputed  mistress  over  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  your  ancestors  ?    Would  you 
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trample  on  the  tyrannous  mandates  of  her  who  now 
rules  over  you  ? — be  mine !" 

^'  Yours  !  never  !  If  you  possess  the  power  you 
state,  'tis  a  fraudulently  acquired  one  !  Would  you 
have  me  join  in  fraud  to  dispossess  my  own  kindred  ? 
Mrs  Beaufort's  title  to  the  Methwold  estates  is  a  clear 
and  unchallenged  one !  If  she  dies  intestate,  the  inheri- 
tance is  not  mine,  but  my  father's  right.  You  cannot 
impose  upon  me,"  rejoined  Margaret  with  a  smile. 

''  You  will  discover  your  error  when  perhaps  too 
late  to  retrieve  it,"  exclaimed  Mr  Braddyll,  vehe- 
mently. ^'  If  you  reject  me,  Margaret,  to  listen  to  the 
plausible  flattery  of  Leonard  Somerton,  I  tell  you  that 
he  never  shall  possess  you !  ^loreover,  Mrs  Beau- 
fort has  vowed  that  Alice  Berners  shall  become 
his  wife.     Do  you  utterly  spurn  me,  Margaret?" 

^'  I  have  said,  Mr  Braddyll :  no  earthly  command 
or  inducement  shall  compel  me  to  accept  your  hand !" 
replied  she,  with  the  utmost  sang-froid, 

A  look  of  intense  malignity  darkened  Mr  Brad- 
dyll's  face;  he  arose,  and  savagely  seized  her  by 
the  \NTist.  Margaret  snatched  away  her  arm,  uttered 
a  slight  scream,  and  fled  towards  the  door.  A  bitter 
laugh  rang  from  Mr  Braddyll's  lips :  he  tauntingly 
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held  up  tlie  key,  and  then  followed  her.  Despair- 
ingly, Margaret  looked  round  ;  with  joyful  astonish- 
ment she  then  perceived  that,  by  some  accident,  the 
door  now  stood  slightly,  very  slightly,  ajar.  In  a 
moment  she  darted  through,  swiftly  passed  the  bou- 
doir, and  with  breathless  speed  safely  regained  her 
apartment. 

With  an  ejaculation  of  rage  and  astonishment,  Mr 
Braddyll  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  while  a  heavy 
scowl  distorted  his  comitenance.  He  felt  that  he 
had  been  defeated,  derided,  and  braved  by  the  weak 
friendless  young  girl,  whom,  for  his  own  purposes, 
he  had  decoyed  from  her  home ;  but  whom  he  now 
truly  loved,  with  the  fierce  passionate  ardour  of  a 
spirit  which  neither  knew  nor  acknowledged  restraint 
in  the  guidance  of  its  lawless  impulse. 

In  seeking  to  make  Margaret  Desmond  his  wife, 
Mr  Braddyll's  schemes  combined  with  his  love  : 
Lilian  Grant  had  been  honoured  by  his  notice, 
merely  as  a  toy  to  while  away  the  ennui  of  many  past 
solitary  hours  at  the  Abbey;  and  now,  as  his  credu- 
lous dupe,  was  deluded  into  the  perfecting  of  his 
crafty  designs,  to  be  cast  aside  with  scorn  and  derision 
after  his  iniquitous  purposes  were  achieved.  This 
cannot  surprise  those  conversant  with  his  bold,  bad 
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character.  In  a  few  minutes  lie  rose,  traversed  the 
apartment,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  door 
communicating  with  Mrs  Beaufort's  sitting-room. 
The  door  was  locked;  and  vainly  Mr  Braddyll 
knocked,  then  violently  shook  the  door  :  all  was  still 
within:  neither  voice  nor" movement  responded  to  his 
endeavours  to  gain  admittance.  With  another  fierce 
menace,  Mr  Braddyll  then  strode  heavily  across  the 
room,  and  descended  to  the  library. 

Again  he  threw  himself  on  a  couch,  -and  appeared 
absorbed  in  gloomy  reverie.  He  sat  thus  for  more 
than  half-an-hour,  Avhen  a  light  shadow  flitted  across 
the  window,  and  the  sound  of  voices  and  silvery 
laughter  fell  on  his  ear.  He  rose,  and  approaching 
the  window,  saw  Alice  and  Lilian,  arm  in  arm,  cross 
the  lawn  and  turn  into  a  walk  skirting  the  lake, 
leading  through  the  windings  of  a  wood  to  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  domain.  A  smile 
of  irony  and  hatred  passed  over  Mr  Braddyll' s  fea- 
tures as  his  eyes  rested  on  Miss  Grant ;  neverthe- 
less, after  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  he  seized  his 
hat,  and,  quitting  the  house,  took  a  shorter  path  lead- 
ing in  the  same  direction  as  that  Alice  and  her  com- 
panion had  chosen. 

After  pursuing  this  path  for  a  time,  a  sweep  in  the 
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walk  brought  the  young  ladies  before  him  ;  Mr  Brad- 
dyll  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  overtook  them.  Miss 
Bemers  darted  a  laughing,  mocking  glance  on  her 
companion.  Lilian  raised  her  dreamy  grey  eyes  with 
deliberate  survey  to  Mr  Braddyll's  face,  then  her 
Rallow  cheek  was  suffused  with  a  blush. 

"  Well,  Mr  Braddyll,  you  look  so  serious  that  I 
suppose  you  are  meditating  an  apology  for  your  lax 
attendance  lately  on  our  daily  walks,"  exclaimed 
Alice,  sportively,  as  he  approached.  '^  No  !  throw 
yourself  on  Lilian's  mercy,"  continued  she,  laughing, 
and  turning  away. 

"  If  I  have  been  guilty  of  omission,  my  humble 
excuses  must  be  tendered  to  both  fair  ladies,"  repKed 
Mr  Braddyll,  gMlantly.  ^'  The  truth  is,  that  lately, 
I  have  been  much  engaged  with  Mrs  Beaufort's  af- 
fairs. She  requires,  really,  toilsome  precision  in  her 
accounts ;  and  such  minute  details  relative  to  every 
acre  of  her  large  property,  that  one  would  believe  she 
was  about  to  bequeath  Methwold  to  a  total  stranger, 
and  therefore  has  every  trifling  transaction  transcribed 
for  his  or  her  edification ! "  added  he,  indifferently. 

Alice  raised  her  eyes  thoughtfully  to  Mr  Braddyll's 
face.  He  perceived  that  she  had  taken  his  words  as 
he  intended  she  should  do. 
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"  Has  Mr  Somerton  called  this  morning?"  asked 
Lilian,  nonchalantly. 

"  No.  For  the  last  two  mornings  I  have  been  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  him  :  at  least,"  added  Mr  Brad- 
dyll,  detecting  Miss  Bemers'  sharp  glance,  "  Mrs 
Beaufort  requested  me  to  be  in  the  way  to  receive  Mr 
Somerton,  and  to  conduct  him  to  your  bower,  young 
ladies,  as  she  has  a  particular  engagement  this  morn- 
ing. But  Mr  Somerton's  visits,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  they  used  to 
be  :  he  prefers  riding  over  unexpectedly  in  the  even- 
ing, now  daylight  lingers  longer — I  fancy,  perhaps, 
to  enjoy  Miss  Desmond's  singing ! " 

Lilian  felt  the  impatient  bound  of  Alice's  arm 
against  her  own.  ' 

"  I  wonder  who  on  earth  this  Miss  Desmond  is  ? 
Her  features  resemble  the  Beauforts ;  who  are  all,  to 
judge  by  their  family  portraits,  wonderfully  alike. 
Her  manners  are  also  insinuating ;  and  she  has  even 
managed  to  tame  that  redoubtable  personage,  old 
Carnegie,  who  behaves  wdth  marvellous  civility  to 
her ! "  said  Alice,  in  a  careless  tone. 

"  Yes :  Miss  Desmond's  manners  are  very  fasci- 
nating. It  will  be  a  fine  trait  of  disinterested  love  if 
Mrs  Beaufort's  humble   companion  contrives  so  to 
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captivate  Leonard  Somerton^  as  to  induce  Hm  to 
marry  her!"  rejoined  Mr  Braddy  11,  distinctly j  who 
now  found  the  policy  he  had  pursued,  since  Alice's 
arrival  at  the  Abbey,  of  feigning  to  ignore  the  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  Mr  Somerton's  visits,  serve  his  pur- 
pose very  well. 

^^  Like  many  clever  men,  Mr  Somerton's  vanity 
is  flattered  by  finding  himself  the  exclusive  object  of 
attention  and  admiration :  Miss  Desmond's  mute 
eloquence  is  irresistible  ;  and  this  is  the  whole  secret 
of  the  attention  Mr  Somerton  bestows  upon  her," 
replied  Lilian,  decisively. 

An  angry  spot  burned  on  Alice's  cheek,  thougli 
she  immediately  changed  the  conversation.  Her  irri- 
tation had  not  been  roused  by  personal  observation  ; 
and  her  better  feelings  admonished  her  that  it  was 
neither  wise  nor  generous  to  indulge  in  such  stric- 
tures on  the  conduct  of  an  absent  person.  Mr  Brad- 
dyll,  with  his  usual  ready  tact,  took  the  hint ;  and, 
though  the  subsequent  conversation  was  not  particu- 
larly enlivening,  the  trio  managed  to  find  their  way 
back  to  the  house  without  again  slandering  poor 
Margaret's  fair  fame.  Mr  Braddyll  there  took  leave 
of  his  companions.  As  he  passed  Lilian,  however, 
he  achieved  the  somewhat  extraordinary  exploit  of 
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secretly  snatching  her  handkerchief  from  her  hand, 
while  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  peculiar 
glance  of  intelligence.  Alice  was  too  much  absorbed 
by  her  own  thoughts  to  heed  this  by-play :  its 
result,  however,  speedily  developed  itself ;  for,  when 
they2stood  together  at  the  hall- door,  Lilian  put  her 
hand  into  the  pocket  of  her  dress,  then,  with  an  ad- 
mirably assumed  air  of  vexation,  she  stepped  back 
into  the  court,  and,  shading  her  eyes,  for  the  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  looked  anxiously  aroimd.  Alice 
naturally  inquired  whether  she  had  lost  anything. 

"  Nothing,  dear  Alice,  which  need  detain  you :  I 
have  dropped  my  handkerchief.     I  remember  taking 

it  from  my  pocket  as  we  passed  the  boat-house  near 

the  ruins.     I  shall  be  back  again  in  five  minutes," 

replied  Lilian,  darting  away. 

Alice  quietly  entered  the  house,  without  the  most 

distant  idea  that  Lilian's  loss  was  not  a  genuine  one. 
At  the  first  turn  in  the  walk,  screened  by  a  clump 

of  tall   laurel   trees,   stood    Mr   Braddyll.      Lilian 

quietly  took  possession  again  of  her  handkerchief; 

then  passing  her  arm  through  Mark  Braddyll's,  they 

walked  forwards. 

''  Well,  Mark,  I  applaud  your  manoeu^TC — more, 

however,  for  its  ingenuity  than  for  the  admirable 
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moral  it  inculcated.  What  do  you  want  me  for?" 
said  Lilian  drilj,  and  rather  sneeringly. 

"  I  wish  to  ascertain  how  affairs  progress  between 
yon  petulant  girl,  Alice  Bemers,  and  Leonard  Somer- 
ton,"  shortly  responded  Mr  Braddyll. 

"  As  they  are  likely  to  do,  while  Mr  Somerton  is 
absorbed  by  his  passion  for  Miss  Margaret  Desmond : 
a  love  she  is  not  backward  in  returning,  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  Lilian,  in  her  usual  dogged  manner. 
Mr  Braddyll  winced.  "  You  seem  wondrously  moved, 
Mark,"  added  she,  quickly  and  suspiciously. 

"  Moved !  and  well  I  may  be,  Lilian.  How  can 
you  be  otherwise,  if  you  traly  return  the  love  we  have 
vowed  ?  I  confess  that  /  cannot  look  forwards  to  the 
delay  of  my  dearest  hopes  of  happiness  as  coolly  as 
you  appear  to  do,"  replied  he,  reproachfully. 

"  ^lark  !  that  girl  must  be  immediately  sent  away 
from  Methwold ." 

"  To  return  to  Woodthorpe,  and  there  be  thrown, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  into  Mr  Somerton's  society  ! 
Lilian,  your  proposal  savours  not  your  usual  wis- 
dom !"  rejoined  Mr  Braddyll,  hastily. 

Lilian  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  companion's  face. 
*'  Some  device  must  be  contrived  for  removing  Mar- 
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garet  Desmond  from  the  Abbey/'  repeated  she,  in 
low,  sullen  tones. 

"  Yon  must  be  insane,  Lilian  !  Nothing  could  be 
more  prejudicial  to  our  interests :  in  short,  Mrs 
Beaufort  would  not  hear  of  such  a  proposal,"  replied 
Mr  Braddyll,  promptly — perhaps  too  promptly,  for 
Lilian's  fingers  closed  of  a  sudden  so  tightly  over  a 
small  bunch  of  violets  in  her  hand,  that  flowers  and 
foliage  were  alike  destroyed.  "  Do  you  understand 
our  position  perfectly,  Lilian  ?  If  Margaret  Desmond 
mames  Mr  Somerton,  what  with  Mrs  Beaufort's  pre- 
possession in  his  favour,  combined  with  Margaret's 
family  claims,  (though  she  abhors  the  very  name  of 
Desmond,)  no  power  on  earth  will  prevent  Agatha 
Beaufort  from  eventually  bequeathing  to  her  the 
family  estates.  Even  supposing  Mrs  Beaufort  were 
disposed  to  avenge  Alice — which  I  doubt — by  dis- 
inheriting Margaret,  nevertheless,  the  latter's  child, 
by  Leonard  Somerton,  should  such  a  one  exist, 
would  she  still  make  her  heir.  But  let  Alice  Berners, 
an  alien  from  the  Beaufort  blood,  marry  this  same 
Leonard  Somerton,  and  I  have  means — sm*e,  positive 
means — mark  well,  Lilian — of  intercepting  this 
splendid  inheritance.      Lilian,  is   not   such  a  prize 
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worthy  of  a  little  calculation  ?  Xow,  tell  me  without 
delay  the  effect  of  your  representations  on  Alice's 
mind.  Have  you  put  to  flight  her  lomaniic  penchant 
for  Captain  Stuart  ?*' 

Lilian  smiled.  She  appeared  to  be  in  a  more 
communicative  mood  when  she  spoke i 

"  Alice  is  ready,  with  bowl  and  dagger,  to  vindicate 
her  prior  right  to  Mr  Somerton's  attentions — or  to 
Methwold,  which  she  considers  the  same  thing.  It 
was  fortunate  for  our  interest,  Mark,  that  Mrs  Beau- 
fort indicated  as  much  on  her  arrival  at  the  Abbey. 
Her  paroxysms  of  anguish  at  parting  from  Cuthbert 
Stuart  can  only  be  equalled  by  her  despair,  should 
Margaret  be  acknowledged  heiress  of  the  Abbey. 
It  needed  all  my  representations,  and  the  galling 
sight  of  Mr  Somerton's  devotion  to  her  pitiful  rival 
Margaret,  to  prevent  her  flying  frantically  after  her 
discarded  lover.  Alice  needs  only  one  more  dose  of 
jealous  pique  to  make  her  our  own  surely." 

"  So  much  the  better.  There  is  a  f§te  at  Dingley 
next  week ;  where  ever}nhing,  thanks  to  your  inimi- 
table skill,  Lilian,  must  then  be  settled." 

"  Yet  you  know  Mr  Somerton  may  not  have 
motives  so  cogent  for  making  Alice  his  wife  as  she 
has  to  win  him.     Pray,  Mark,  does  your  sagacity 
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also  provide  a  sclieme  to  prevent  him  offering  his 
hand  to  Miss  Desmond,  if  so  he  is  minded?" 

^'  Alice  must  be  instructed  to  show,  by  her  manner, 
that  she  considers  Mr  Somerton's  honour  engaged  to 
realize  those  hopes  his  former  attentions  inspired. 
Sir  James  Somerton  "s\411  unconsciously  be  our  power- 
ful agent  in  urging  his  son  to  marry  Mrs  Beaufort's 
reputed  rich,  beautiful  heiress.  If  this  fails,  I  have 
a  still  better  scheme  for  providing  the  fair  AKce  with 
so  desu-able  a  husband.  Listen,  Lilian — but  come 
nearer  :  leaves  and  trees  have  ears,  you  know."  Mr 
Braddyll  then  stooped,  and  whispered  for  some  five 
minutes  or  more  in  her  ear.  "  Can  you  play  your 
part  Lilian,  think  you?"  asked  he,  whilst  the  colour 
spread  deeply  over  his  face  and  brow. 

A  meaning  smile  passed  over  Miss  Grant's  thin 
lips  ;  no  other  perceptible  emotion  escaped  her. 

"  Yes  ;  excellent !  Xothing  could  be  better  de- 
vised ! "  replied  she  at  length,  rapidly.  "  It  shall  he 
done/  Mark,"  continued  Lilian  then,  in  her  or- 
dinaiy  tones,  '^  now  you  have  confided  to  me  this 
your  most  important  scheme,  you  had  better  tell  me 
at  once  what  hold  you  possess  over  Mrs  Beaufort  to 
compel  her  to  declare  you  her  heir  when  Alice's  mar- 
riage is  accomplished," 
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"  Nay,  my  Lilian  ;  that  secret  I  resen'e  for  my 
cherished  bride's  ear  on  our  wedding-day,"  replied 
Mr  Braddyll,  kissing  her  hand. 

Lilian  started.  A  look  of  intense  anguish  and 
distrust  swept  over  her  face ;  she  turned  aside,  and 
again  the  same  agonized  expression  passed  over  her, 
as  she  raised  her  hand  to  her  brow. 

"  Mark !  I  adjure  you,  by  what  you  value  most  on 
earth  and  in  eternity,  answer  me  truly, — are  you  de- 
ceiving me  ?"  said  she  at  length,  slowly  and  solemnly. 

!Mr  Braddyll  turned  towards  her ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  affirming,  in  words  near  akin  to  blas- 
phemy, both  his  love  and  his  truth.  The  colour 
died  away  from  Lilian's  face  ;  for  a  time  his  reckless 
audacity  overmatched  her  self-possession  and  dupli- 
city. 

'^  Mark !"  exclaimed  she  presently,  with  a  shudder, 
clinging  convulsively  to  his  arm,  ''  those  cries — that 
dreadiul  omen,  will  it  not  betray " 

"  Pooh  !  don't  be  a  simpleton,  Lilian !  you  have 
nothing  to  fear.  That  old  meddling  idiot  Carnegie 
is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fifty  apparitions  of  the 
Lady  Mabel !  Should  Alice  Bemers  mourn  her  lost 
lover,  you  know  what  to  do,  Lilian  ?  Guard  careftdly 
against  any  exchange  of  letters!" 
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''  Fear  not — I  comprehend  !"  rejoined  Lilian^  drop- 
ping Mr  Braddyll's  arm ;  for  tliey  were  now  in  sight 
of  the  house.  "  I  will  revolve  your  scheme  in  all  its 
bearings !"  added  she  hurriedly. 

'^Wait  until  after  the  Dingley  fete  before  com- 
mencing operations.  Stay  a  moment,"  continued  he, 
eagerly,  drawing  her  back,  as  she  would  have  entered 
the  house ;  "  the  key, — I  say,  Lilian,  how  shall  we 
obtain  it?" 

Miss  Grant  paused ;  a  dark  frown  contracted  her 
brow  as  she  gazed  on  Mr  Braddyll's  eager  attitude 
and  air. 

"  Kely  upon  me !  I  will  find  a  way  to  meet  that 
difficulty!"  replied  she  gloomily,  abruptly  turning 
away  from  him. 


-     CHAPTER  V. 

During  the  following  few  days,  little  occurred  to  dis- 
turb  Margaret's  enjojment  of  the  quiet  and  repose 
she  so  much  needed.  Mr  Braddyll,  when  thej  met — 
which  was  not  until  the  day  following  their  inter- 
view— looked  humble  and  penitent,  and  appeared  as 
if  wishing  to  atone  for  his  previous  violence  by  silent 
assiduity  and  watchful  attention.  Margaret,  whose 
prudence  forbade  her  to  offer  provocation  where 
no  offence  or  insult  needed  to  be  repelled,  was 
content  to  take  Mr  Braddyll  in  his  own  tone ;  and 
whilst  treating  him  with  the  calmest  indifference, 
refrained  from  outwardly  testifying  her  resentment. 

It  was  Mrs  Beaufort's  habit  seldom  to  revert  to 
any  conversation  which  might  have  passed  between 
Margaret  and  herself ;  therefore,  though  she  scanned 
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her  youiig  companion's  countenance  earnestly  and 
kindly  when  they  met,  she  asked  no  questions,  nor 
made  any  comment  on  what  had  occurred.  Indeed, 
their  opportunities  for  conversing  together  had  lately 
been  very  limited  ;  for  the  weather  being  now  clearer 
and  warmer,  Mrs  Beaufort  drove  out  a  great  deal, 
invariably  taking  Alice  as  her  companion. 

It  so  happened  that  the  day  before  the  fete  at 
Dingley  Grange,  Mrs  Beaufort  and  Alice  drove  to 
Denbridge,  and  alighted  at  the  principal  stationer's 
shop  in  that  little  town.  Whilst  Mrs  Beaufort  exe- 
cuted the  commission  that  brought  her  there,  Alice 
stood  complacently  by  her  side,  carelessly  turning 
over  the  leaves  of  some  books  on  the  counter.  Pre- 
sently Mr  Somerton  entered  the  shop.  Dropping  the 
book  then,  with  the  prettiest  air  of  confusion  imagin- 
able, Alice  put  out  her  hand,  and  afterwards  moved 
shyly  towards  a  table  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
shop,  covered  with  prints,  and  various  fancy  articles. 
After  talking  for  some  minutes  with  Mrs  Beaufort, 
who  was  still  busily  occupied  with  her  purchases,  Mr 
Somerton,  as  Alice  intended  he  should  do,  at  length 
joined  her  at  the  table.  He  appeared  graver  than 
usual,  and  did  not  immediately  speak. 

^'  You  have  been  quite  a  stranger  at  the  Abbey 
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lately,  Mr  Somerton,"  began  Alice,  reproachfally, 
blushing,  and  bending  her  beautiful  eyes  over  a  ricbly 
embossed  volume  lying  on  the  table. 

"  I  have  been  absent  from  Dingley  during  the  last 
week :  I  went  to  meet  my  father  at  Woodthorpe," 
responded  Mr  Somerton. 

There  was  something  Alice  did  not  quite  like  in 
the  tone  of  the  reply  :  its  purport  was  too  exclusive 
of  herself. 

"  You  never  mentioned  to  us  your  intention  of 
going  to  Woodthorpe,  or  perhaps  Miss  Desmond 
might  have  enlisted  your  services  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage, or  a  letter  thither.  Ah,  Mr  Somerton,  I  see 
your  motive  for  this  :  you  did  not  wish  to  undertake 
any  commission  of  the  kind ;  which  would  have 
led  you  to  form,  perhaps,  an  inconvenient  acquaint- 
ance with  her  relatives !"  exclaimed  Alice,  play- 
folly. 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  mistaken :  Mr 
Desmond  and  myself  exchanged  several  visits.  In- 
deed, I  am  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  mention  my 
intention  of  paying  Woodthorpe  a  brief  visit ;  as  it 
would  have  given  me  infinite  pleasure  to  have  exe- 
cuted any  commission   Miss  Desmond  had   conde- 
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scended  to  intrust  to  me,"  replied  Mr  Somerton,  in 
his  frankest  tones. 

"  What  kind  of  personage  is  Mr  Desmond  ?" 
lasked  AKce,  with  a  slight  cm-l  of  the  lip  :  then  she 
added,  ^^  I  suppose  one  who  taxes  largely  that  for- 
bearance and  courteous  indulgence  for  which  Mr 
Somerton  is  renowned?" 

''  No ;  believe  me,  Mr  Desmond  is  a  man  of  educa- 
tion and  refinement — a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,"  rejoined  Mr  Somerton,  coolly,  taking  up 
a  book. 

Alice  bit  her  lip. 

"Indeed!  Did  you  likewise  see  Mr  Compton?" 
asked  she,  unable  to  restrain  the  impulse  which 
prompted  her  to  utter  that  name. 

Mr  Somerton  laid  doAvn  the  book,  and  fixed  his 
dark  eyes  searchingly  on  his  fair  questioner. 

"  I  saw  Mr  Compton  likewise,  Miss  Bemers,"  re- 
plied he  at  length,  with  a  slight  emphasis,  that  made 
Alice  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  colour  :  then  he  added 
with  a  smile,  ^^  now  that  I  have  submitted  to  your 
cross-examination,  you  must  also  tell  me  what  changes 
there  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  since  I  left 
home.    Is  Captain  Stuart  still  Mr  Carnegie's  guest  ?  " 
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"  Captain  Stuart  joined  his  regiment  two  days  ago," 
replied  Alice,  in  a  low  voice. 

"I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  have  made  Captain 
Stuart's  acquaintance  :  I  admire  his  frank,  manly 
character.  I  did  once  hear  a  report  that  qualities 
such  as  his  were  justly  appreciated  by  Miss  Bemers, 
and  were  rewarded  by  her  with  that  one  gift  com- 
mensurate only  with  their  value,"  continued  Mr 
Somerton,  in  a  low  voice,  again  earnestly  fixing  his 
eyes  upon  her. 

Alice  at  the  moment  was  bending  over  an  engrav- 
ing, so  that  Mr  Somerton  did  not  perceive  the  sud- 
den flitting  of  the  colour  from  her  cheek.  At  length, 
with  a  powerful  effort  she  mastered  her  emotion ; 
while,  as  the  rich  hues  returned  to  her  lovely  face, 
she  raised  her  eyes,  glistening  with  tremulous  mois- 
ture, to  his  face. 

"  Is  it  possible  ?  Could  you  believe  this  ?  You, 
Mr  Somerton !  "  exclaimed  she  earnestly  ;  and  as  her 
eyes  again  sought  the  ground,  tears  trembled  on  their 
long,  cm-ling  lashes. 

At  this  moment  Mrs  Beaufort  rose,  and  walked  to 
the  shop  door.  Alice  timidly  held  out  her  hand : 
it  trembled  in  Mr  Somerton's  grasp.     The  shadow 
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on  his  brow  was  deeper  than  when  he  entered  the 
shop,  as  he  silently  handed  her  to  the  carriage ; 
then,  after  exchanging  a  few  words  with  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, he  took  his  leave. 

During  the  drive  homeward,  Alice  was  as  taciturn 
a  companion  as  even  Mrs  Beaufort  could  desire. 
Again  the  chord  in  her  heart  had  been  touched, 
which  always  vibrated  at  the  mention  of  Cuthbert 
Stuart's  name.  That  agitation  had  been  genuine ; 
though  Alice  possessed  art  enough  to  make  it  seem 
apparently  the  result  of  an  emotion  most  favour- 
able to  her  future  designs.  In  vain  the  soft  air 
bathed  her  brow ;  it  brought  with  it  no  sensation  of 
relief  or  refreshment.  Eeclining  back  in  the  comer 
of  the  carriage,  an  air  of  dejection  and  languor  over- 
spread Alice's  features.  If  even  then  she  could  have 
been  lured  back  to  the  paths  of  truth  and  candour, 
and  her  many  fine  and  noble  qualities  have  risen 
triumphant,  what  anguish  might  she  not  have 
averted !  Alice,  in  her  infatuation,  forgot  "  that 
a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches ;  "  neither  did  she  heed  the  stern  lesson,  show- 
ing the  insufficiency  of  worldly  wealth  to  crown  the 
heart  with  joy,  taught  her  in  the  history  and  example 
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of  the  pale,  silent  woman  by  her  side,  whose  state 
and  power  she  coveted. 

The  secret  dissatisfaction  and  disquiet  which  Alice 
had  long  endured,  was  not  diminished,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, by  her  colloquy  with  Mr  Somerton ;  conse- 
quently when  she  reached  home  her  temper  had  not 
altered  to  a  more  complacent  mood :  for  when  does 
the  absence  of  self-respect  increase  a  person's  amiabi- 
lity, or  that  kindly  charm  of  manner,  in  itself  so 
attractive  to  others,  and  pleasant  in  the  reward  it 
brings  to  the  feelings  ?  Accordingly,  Alice  proceeded 
very  deliberately  and  solemnly  to  her  own  apart- 
ment to  meditate ;  and  then  afterwards,  by  an  im- 
pulse she  could  not  control,  sat  down  to  write  to 
Aunt  Marion. 

A  bitter  pang  of  disappointment  agitated  her  heart, 
that  Captain  Stuart  should  have  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood without  attempting  to  obtain  another  in- 
terview, or  without  even  a  farewell  letter ;  though 
well  Alice  knew  that  she  had  no  right  to  expect 
so  much,  after  the  heartless,  decisive  words  she 
uttered  at  their  last  meeting.  She  knew  not  where 
he  was  gone  :  whether  Captain  Stuart  would  adhere 
to  the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  her,  of  ex- 
changing into  a  regiment  employed  on  home  ser- 
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vice,  or  would,  under  his  altered  circumstances,  return 
to  Canada. 

It  was  solely  the  half  avowed  hope  of  hearing 
tidings  to  relieve  her  anxiety,  that  now  prompted 
Alice  to  write  to  Mrs  Cecil ;  knowing  that  between 
her  aunt  and  her  quondam  lover  there  still  existed 
much  friendship  and  esteem. 

She  had  just  concluded  her  letter,  when,  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  dinner  hour,  Lilian  Grant 
entered  her  room.  Traces  of  tears  were  still  visible 
on  Alice's  cheeks :  a  glance  at  the  address  of  the 
folded  letter  on  the  table  showed  Lilian  their  source. 
She  took  Alice's  unresisting  hand,  and  imprinted  a 
kiss  on  her  brow. 

'•'•  Alice,  I  see  that  you  have  been  writing  to 
Mrs  Cecil.  This  separation  is  painful  from  your 
only  near  relative, — one  who  loves  you  fondly  as  she 
does.  Anticipate,  however,  dearest,  your  future  joy 
when  this  beautiful  place  becomes  yom^  own,  and 
you  can  offer  a  home  to  this  dear  Aunt  Marion !  " 

Alice  returned  Lilian's  caress ;  then  approaching 
the  glass,  began  to  arrange  her  hair  :  for,  from  some 
indescribable  impulse,  she  always  tried  to  subdue 
and  hide  her  emotion  in  her  friend's  presence. 

"  Alice,  these  tears  are  beginning  to  tell  on  your 
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appearance.  You  remind  me  of  a  beautiful  flower^ 
shattered  and  di'ooping  in  the  rain !  "  said  Lilian 
slowly,  as  she  stood  and  watched  Alice's  operations. 
''  I  cannot  think  how  that  little  interloper,  Margaret 
Desmond,  contrives  to  nurse  her  good  looks,  so  as  to 
make  her  appearance  in  fairer  and  more  blooming 
guise  every  day! " 

''  She  probably  has  no  secret  soitow, — nothing  to 
reproach  herself  with !  "  replied  ^liss  Bemers  rapidly, 
taking  a  bunch  of  flowers  from  a  glass  on  the  toilette 
table,  and  fastening  it  before  her. 

"  Nay,  AKce,  'tis  just  like  your  sweet  humility  to 
undervalue  yourself !  Your  sorrow  has  been  wrought 
for  you  by  ti'eacherous,  designing  heads  :  /  cannot 
be  blind  to  the  fact,  though  your  charity  refrains 
to  accuse !  Was  it  not  singular  that  Mark  Braddyll's 
words  the  other  day  coincided  so  entirely  with  the 
opinion  I  have  all  along  expressed  of  Miss  Desmond's 
sincerity  ?  " 

The  colour  again  kindled  in  all  its  pristine  bril- 
liancy in  Alice's  cheek.  She  made  no  rejoinder ; 
but  taking  Lilian's  arm,  led  her  from  the  room. 

After  dinner,  the  hom's  passed  very  wearily  for 
Margaret.  There  were  no  additional  guests  to  make 
a  diversion  in  her  favour ;  and  as  she  was  now,  to  a 
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certain  degree,  put  under  the  ban  of  silence,  both 
by  Alice  and  Lilian,  whenever  it  depended  upon 
them,  she  sat,  work  in  hand,  in  a  comer  of  the  room, 
alternately  busied  with  her  thoughts,  and  in  watching 
the  progi'ess  of  a  game  of  chess  which  the  young  ladies 
had  engaged  in.  Mrs  Beaufort  sat  with  Mr  Braddyll 
at  a  distant  table,  listening  to  a  long  and  fluent  state- 
ment of  various  improvements  and  alterations  deemed 
needful  by  that  gentleman  on  the  Methwold  estate. 

Margaret,  who  found  her  presence  disregarded, 
and  even  forgotten,  by  all  parties,  thought  herself 
at  liberty,  therefore,  to  follow  her  own  inclinations ; 
so  after  a  time  she  arose,  and  quitted  the  room,  in- 
tending to  employ  herself  in  writing  several  notes, 
and  in  casting  up  sundry  long  columns  of  accounts 
which  Mrs  Beaufort  had  allotted  as  part  of  her 
morning's  task,  but  which  a  severe  headache  pre- 
vented her  from  accomplishing.  She  proceeded, 
therefore,  straight  to  the  boudoir,  her  usual  way  of 
entering  Mrs  Beaufort's  apartments  ;  but  to  her 
surprise  she  found  the  door  locked.  Not  supposing 
that  this  was  designedly  done,  Margaret  resolved  to 
try  the  other  door ;  it  being,  in  fact,  the  nearest  way 
to  the  cabinet,  within  which  she  had  deposited  the 
notes  she  was  about  to  answer.     The  door  imme- 
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diately  yielded  to  her  touch,  and  she  entered.  The 
room  was  indistinctly  lighted  by  the  warm,  ruddy 
glow  of  what,  an  horn-  ago,  had  been  a  blazing  wood- 
fii'e. 

As  Margaret  advanced,  her  eye  was  attracted  by 
something  unusual  about  the  pictm-e  of  the  Lady 
Blanche  Beaufort ;  which  hung,  as  was  before  stated, 
opposite  to  the  foot  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  bed.  The 
portrait  appeared  thrown  prominently  forwards,  and 
on  one  side,  a  long,  dark  fissm-e  seemed  to  separate 
the  frame  from  the  wall.  She  was  about  to  examine 
into  its  cause,  when  her  attention  was  riveted  by 
what  appeared  to  be  a  heap  of  w^hite  garments,  on 
which  the  fire-light  fitfully  glistened,  extended  on 
the  hearth-rug.  Breathless,  and  with  palpitating 
heart,  Margaret  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  for 
soon  she  detected  a  slight  movement  amidst  the 
white  mass.  In  another  moment  a  figure  sprang 
up,  and  turned  upon  Margaret  those  wistful,  shining- 
eyes  always  haunting  her.  It  stood  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  glided  towards  the  portrait  of  the  Lady  Blanche, 
and  disappeared. 

Once  recovered  from  her  first  sm*prise,  Margaret 
was  now  too  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
lady  to  flee  in  ten'or  fi'om  the  room ;  on  the  contrary, 
VOL.  IL  G 


she  daringly  approached  the  picture,  and  attentively 
examined  it ;  for  she  felt  tolerably  convinced  that  a 
sharp  click,  as  of  the  sudden  closing  of  some  spring, 
accompanied  the  disappearance  of  the  apparition. 
Vainly,  however,  did  she  examine :  the  Lady  Blanche, 
in  her  peach-coloured  robes,  stately  and  dignified, 
rose  before  her ;  wearing  the  same  calm,  complacent 
smile  on  her  face,  as  if  mocking  her  bewildennent. 
Determined  not  to  be  ignominiously  driven  from  the 
field,  but  to  await  any  fresh  manifestation  of  herself 
that  the  white  lady  might  please  to  make,  Margaret 
roused  the  smouldering  fii-e  into  a  blaze,  and  placing 
herself  on  the  hearth-rug,  fixed  her  eyes  attentively 
on  the  picture. 

About  seven  or  eight  minutes  thus  elapsed,  when 
Margaret  thought  that  she  perceived  a  tremulous 
motion  of  the  window-blind  hanging  close  to  the 
picture,  as  if  suddenly  agitated  by  a  di-aught  of 
wind.  A  slight  movement  followed,  as  of  a  hand 
drawn  cautiously  across,  within  the  panel  •  and  in 
another  moment  Margaret  perceived  the  picture 
move.  Gradually  it  receded,  like  a  door,  from  the 
wall,  until  an  aperture  yawned,  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  person  of  ordinary  statm-e.  With  suspended 
breath,  Margaret  stood,  wondering  what  next  would 
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follow ;  a  moment  longer,  and  she  perceived  a  small 
head  project  itself  beyond  the  frame,  and  the  bril- 
liant eyes  of  the  lady  gazing  again  intently  upon 
her. 

Thoroughly  convinced  that  she  had  to  deal  with  a 
creature  of  human  nature,  Margaret  felt  her  fears 
vanish ;  and  her  compassion,  cm'iosity,  and  interest, 
proportionably  increase.  Fearful  lest  any  abrupt 
movement  might  put  the  mysterious  stranger  to 
flight,  she  stood  quite  still,  retm-ning  the  lady's  ear- 
nest gaze,  and  smiled.  The  head  was  immediately 
withdrawn,  then  with  a  light  bound  the  lady  sprang 
into  the  room.  Her  golden  hair  was  now  gathered 
up  beneath  a  small  lace  cap,  or  snood,  fastened 
under  the  chin,  and  displaying  the  perfect  contour 
of  her  fragile-looking,  delicate  face.  Pausing,  with 
hesitating  gesture,  the  lady  held  out  something :  it 
was  a  bunch  of  faded  flowers.  Margaret  instantly 
recognised  the  bouquet  so  mysteriously  abstracted 
from  her  room  after  the  Denbridge  ball, 

"  My  lost  flowers!"  exclaimed  she,  alniost  involun- 
tarily, hastening  forwards,  and  taking  them  from  the 
lady's  hand.  ''  Who,  and  what  are  you,  who  have 
so  frequently  and  strangely  appeared  to  me  ?" 

"  Margaret  Desmond,  you  dread  me  no  longer : 
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this  is  well.  I  took  those  flowers  to  mediate  be- 
tween ns !"  replied  the  lady,  in  a  soft  voice  ;  tinged^ 
however,  by  a  strong  foreign  accent. 

"Nay,  tell  me  at  once  who  you  are — yon,  to 
whom  I  am  under  such  strong,  such  deep  obliga- 
tion," rejoined  Margaret,  earnestly. 

The  lady  raised  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  lis- 
tening. 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  she  hastily;  "Cartaret!" 
and  in  an  instant  she  glided  across  the  room  and 
tmTied  the  key  in  the  lock.  She  then  looked  round 
and  pressed  her  finger  to  her  lips.  A  step  Mar- 
garet recognised  as  Cartaret's  echoed  along  the  cor- 
ridor, and  the  handle  of  the  door  was  turned.  After 
a  moment  Cartaret  desisted  from  attempting  to  gain 
admittance,  and  went  away. 

An  expression  of  relief  swept  over  the  lady's  face  : 
she  returned  to  Margaret's  side. 

"  She  is  gone  !  Mrs  Beaufort  mil  not  be  here  at 
present,  so  we  have  the  next  half  hour  to  ourselves. 
Margaret,  you  cannot  conceive  the  delight  I  feel  in 
speaking  to  you !  I  have  watched  over  you  since 
your  arrival  here.  You  are  good  and  kind  :  I  saw  it 
in  the  expression  of  your  face,  from  the  moment  we 
met  in  the  picture-gallery.     I  resolved  then  to  aid 
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you  to  avert  perils  you  then  little  dreamt  of,  and  a 
fate  more  miserable  than  my  own." 

Tears  swam  in  the  lady's  large,  lustrous  eyes.  In 
the  excitement  of  speaking,  her  hood,  with  the  large 
shawl  attached  to  it,  fell  to  the  ground.  Margaret 
then  perceived  that  her  figm-e  was  slight,  and  attenu- 
ated to  a  degree  indicating  rapidly  failing  health.  A 
bright  colour  bm*ned  on  her  cheek,  gradually  soften- 
ing, and  merging  into  a  complexion  fair  as  alabaster. 
Her  age  might  be  about  twenty ;  but  the  joyous  smile 
of  youth  was  replaced  by  an  anxious  and  careworn 
expression. 

^'  You  have  already  rendered  me  services  beyond 
my  power  to  repay.  Tell  me,  I  entreat,  why  you 
appear  so  mysteriously ;  and  also  by  what  name  I 
may  call  you,"  said  Margaret,  gently. 

''  Call  me  Ginevra."  She  paused  a  moment,  then 
hastily  added,  '^  Margaret  Desmond,  you  do  not  love 
MarkBraddyll?" 

"  Love  him  !  Ginevra,  if  there  is  one  human  being 
more  hateful  and  repulsive  to  me  than  another,  it  is 
he  ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  vehemently. 

"  You  are  right,  Margaret.  Beware  of  Mark 
Braddyll.      You  look  at  me  in  amazement,"  con- 
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tinued  Ginevra,  excitedly,  ^^  and  well  you  may.  I 
am  a  mystery  to  myself." 

"  But,  Ginevra,  your  presence  in  this  house,  I  con- 
clude, is  only  known  to  Mrs  Beaufort  and  her  maid. 
Why  is  your  existence  so  carefully  hidden?" 

"  Mark  Braddyll,  Margaret,  knows  of  my  existence 
here.  It  is  about  two  years  since  I  came  to  reside  at 
Methwold.  Some  mysterious  link  unites  my  destiny 
to  that  of  Mrs  Beaufort.  Before,  my  home  was  in 
Italy — in  bright,  beautiful  Italy.  I  lived  there  until 
I  was  eighteen,  mider  the  care  of  one  who  was  dear 
to  me,  as  the  mother  would  have  been  whom  I 
never  knew.  Mark  Braddyll,  Madame  Alberghini's 
nephew,  was  a  frequent  visiter  at  her  house,  and  early 
marked  me  out  as  the  victim  of  his  heartless  treachery. 
He  poured  into  my  ear,  Margaret,  lying  words  and 
professions  of  attachment ;  until  he  won  me  to  return 
that  affection  he  apparently  so  sincerely  offered.  He 
knew  then  of  the  malady  with  which  I  am  afflicted  : 
of  those  long,  dreadful  spells  of  dreamy  torpor,  that, 
from  childhood,  have  been  the  cm'se  of  my  existence. 
Yet  this  was  his  pretext  afterwards  for  heartlessly 
abandoning  me ;  though  Mark  Braddyll  had  vowed 
that  without  my  love  earth  would  be  joyless  j  and  I 
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was  credulous  enough  to  believe  him."  Ginevra 
paused.  She  covered  her  face,  and  for  some  minutes 
seemed  convulsed  with  grief.  Gently  Margaret  kissed 
her  brow,  as  it  drooped  upon  her  shoulder.  Gine\Ta 
eagerly  caught  her  hand. 

"  Margaret,  I  did  not  intend  to  agitate  you  thus. 
From  my  heart  I  forgive  Mark  Braddyll  his  cruel 
desertion.  I  seek  not  to  avenge  it :  yet  you  must  not 
be  his  victim.  No  ;  vengeance,  even  on  him,  is  not 
for  me,"  repeated  she  again,  mom-nfully  and  ab- 
stractedly.    In  a  few  minutes,  Gine\T:a  resumed  : — 

"  To  continue  my  history,  Margaret.  Mark  Brad- 
dyll,  after  a  time,  quitted  Italy  for  six  months ;  and, 
as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  came  hither  to  Methwold: 
he  left  me  his  affianced  wife.  Whilst  here,  some 
event  occmTed  to  change  his  designs — something  in 
which  you  were  concerned,  Margaret.  On  his  return 
to  Milan,  he  told  me  that  he  no  longer  loved  me  :  in 
short,  that  our  union  would  be  rendered  impossible 
by  my  malady.  Dm'ing  the  following  six  weeks 
after  this  teiTible  announcement,  Margaret,  I  knew 
not  what  became  of  me  ;  but  when  I  once  more  re- 
tm-ned  to  consciousness,  I  found  myself  amongst 
strangers.  Madame  Alberghini,  I  was  told,  had 
died  suddenly  during  my  illness;  and  that  when  my 
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health  was  sufficiently  re-establishedj  I  was  imme- 
diately to  be  removed  to  a  foreign  land,  and  placed 
imder  the  immediate  protection  of  the  great  lady  who 
had  watched  over  me  from  childhood.  I  cared  not 
what  became  of  me.  But,  Margaret — will  you  believe 
it? — Mark  Braddyll,  he  who  had  caused  my  sufferings, 
presented  himself  as  my  protector  and  escort  to  Eng- 
land, the  country  and  home  of  my  future  protectress ! 
I  submitted.  Our  journey  was  performed  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  secrecy ;  and  at  length  he  brought 
me  here.  This  room  was  the  one  in  which  I  first 
beheld  Mrs  Beaufort.  Oh,  Margaret !  the  daily  sight 
of  her,  and  the  love  I  bear  her,  are  the  only  gleams 
of  happiness  on  which  I  now  subsist ! " 

"  The  love  of  her — the  love  of  Mi-s  Beaufort,  Gine- 
YYSi !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  involuntarily. 

"  For  her  sake  only,  Margaret,  I  struggle  with  the 
sorrow  and  sickness  which  is  slowly  consuming  me  I 
A  tenible  secret,  in  which  in  some  way  I  am  con- 
cerned, weighs  upon  her  spirits — one  that  even  my 
endearments  cannot  extract.  She  tells  me  that  her 
peace  is  bound  up  in  the  life  of  seclusion  and  mys- 
tery I  lead  in  yonder  rooms ;  which  have  but  one 
other  outlet :  save  through  this  apartment,  nobody  but 
yourself  ever  enters.     I  care  not  to  see  the  world 
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again  !  I  hate  it,  for  Mark  BraddjU's  sake !  I  hate 
it  for  the  sorrow  it  stamps  on  Mrs  Beaufort's  brow !" 
rejoined  Ginevra,  speaking  in  low  hm-ried  tones, 
whilst  drops  of  agitation  stood  on  her  cheek. 

"  Yet,  dear  Gine\Ta,  change  and  exercise  might 
improve  your  health.  The  sight  of  you  might  also 
recall  Mr  Braddyll  to  a  remorseful  reparation  of  the 
injury  he  has  done  you,"  said  Margaret,  gently  : 
though,  as  she  watched  the  poor  girl's  laboured  res- 
piration, and  the  brilliant  colour  which  dyed  her 
cheek,  she  felt  that  her  words  were  vain ;  and  pro- 
bably the  evil  was  done,  never  to  be  repaired  in  this 
world.  Ginevra  raised  her  soft  eyes.  Margaret  was 
weeping. 

"  Margaret,  I  am  dying  !  A  few  more  months,  and 
a  life  of  bitter  suffering  will  be  over.  I  forgive  Mark 
Braddyll.  Kemember,  nevertheless,  that  he  has  not 
done  it  all,  for  those  fearful  fits  alone  must  have 
killed  me.  He  has  only  hastened  my  end,  perhaps, 
by  a  few  worthless  years  !"  exclaimed  Ginevra, 
as  she  twined  her  arm  round  Margaret's  neck,  and 
kissed  the  tears  from  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Gine\Ta,  how  gTeat  must  beyom'  sufferings! 
How  I  have  wronged  Mrs  Beaufort,  also,  in  my  secret 
murmurings  against  her  gloom  and  isolation!" 
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"  There  again  Mark  Braddyll's  blighting  influence 
is  at  work !  Often,  Margaret,  I  sit  till  my  brain 
seems  on  fire,  musing  on  what  connexion  there  pos- 
sibly can  be  between  us.  Sometimes  when  return- 
ing to  life  again — in  Mrs  Beaufort's  arms — from  one 
of  those  terrible  fits,  I  lie  motionless,  hoping  that 
some  unguarded  word  may  betray  her  secret :  but 
her  love  and  anxiety  are  only  manifested  in  the  ex- 
pression of  her  agitated  face,  as  she  bends  over  me ! 
Margaret,  there  is  something  in  your  fate  which 
makes  you  a  desirable  object  to  Mark  Braddyll. 
What  it  is  I  cannot  at  present  divine  ;  but,  that  you 
are  so,  doubt  it  not :  and  beware  of  him,  as  you  value 
yom'  happiness !  Whether — as  you  are  a  Beaufort 
— he  purposes  to  beguile  you  into  a  marriage,  and 
then,  by  means  of  the  power  he  wields  over  Mrs 
Beaufort,  compel  her  to  make  you  her  heiress,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  secret  hopes  entertained  by  that 
beautiful  Miss  Berners,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  be  assured, 
Margaret,  as,  from  my  position  here,  I  hear  many 
fragments  of  discourse  not  intended  for  my  ear,  I  will 
aid  you  to  foil  this  conspiracy  against  your  peace !" 
exclaimed  Ginevra,  indignantly. 

^'  But  your  entrance  into  my  apartment,  dear 
Ginevra,  and  yom-  sudden  appearance  in  the  picture- 
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gallery  the  evening  of  my  arrival !  How  was  tliis  ?" 
asked  Margaret,  anxiously. 

A  smile  beamed  on  Ginevra's  lips. 

"  A  concealed  door  opens  from  your  smaller  room, 
Margaret,  into  a  corridor;  from  which  a  winding  stair- 
case ascends  into  the  ante-room  of  one  of  my  apart- 
ments in  the  eastern  tower.  By  this  means  I  have 
often  gained  access  to  your  room — to  leave  those  warn- 
ing notes  which  so  puzzled  you.  Possessing  a  key 
which  opens  the  doors  of  all  Mrs  Beaufort's  apart- 
ments, I,  by  her  direction,  liberated  you,  a  few  days 
ago,  from  Mr  Braddyll's  insolent  violence.  The 
night  of  your  arrival  I  watched  my  opportunity, 
and  followed  you  to  the  picture  gallery ;  thinking  to 
frighten  you  less  by  revealing  myself  there  than  in 
your  own  room.  I  beckoned  to  you  to  follow  me ; 
but  you  refased  ;  your  imagination,  I  suppose,  being 
excited  by  the  vastness  and  obscurity  around.  You 
may  easily  imagine  how  eager  my  desire  wa&  to  see 
you,  for  whom  I  had  been  abandoned ! " 

'•''  But  why  did  you  not  speak,  Ginevra  ?  Your 
costume,  also,  was  so  singular !"  replied  Margaret. 

"  A  restless  longing  for  motion  and  change  of  scene 
often  overpowers  me,  Margaret.  Mrs  Beaufort  sel- 
dom puts  the  slightest  restraint  on  my  actions ;  yet, 
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I  know  that  she  wishes  my  abode  here  to  be  a  pro- 
found secret.  It  matters  not  to  me :  therefore,  to 
avoid  a  too  curious  gaze,  whenever  I  indulge  in  this 
roving  propensity,  I  avail  myself  of  an  old  legend  of 
the  house,  relating  to  the  apparition,  at  stated  inter- 
vals, of  a  Lady  Mabel  Beaufort  5  and  arrange  my  cos- 
tume accordingly  !"  replied  Grinevra,  sadly. 

'■''  Be  consoled,  dear  Ginevra !  Even  had  that  bad 
man  been  true  to  you,  your  life  would  have  been 
embittered.  I  dare  not,  knowing  so  little  of  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  you,  bid  you  hope  for  happier 
days  J  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  He  who  watches 
over  the  most  insignificant  of  his  creatures,  will  give 
you  strength  proportionate  to  the  trials  you  may  yet 
be  called  upon  to  endure !  May  I  henceforth  be 
your  friend,  Ginevra,  dearest  ?"  said  Margaret, 
drawing  the  weeping  girl  towards  her,  until  Gine- 
vra's  head  rested  on  her  bosom. 

"  Friendship  !  what  have  I  to  do  with  friendship, 
Margaret — I  who  daily,  homdy,  feel  life  ebbing  away  ? 
A  little  longer,  and  there  will  be  peace, — peace  even 
for  me!"  exclaimed  she,  starting.  "And  yet,  Mar- 
garet, your  voice  and  caresses  are  soothing :  there  is 
no  mystery  about  them.  Mrs  Beaufort's  bewilder 
and  oppress  me !     Yes,  Margaret,  be  my  friend !" 
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Margaret  parted  the  rich  golden  ckisters  of  hair, 
and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  agitated  girl's  brow. 
There  was  something  so  touching  and  heart-broken 
in  the  low  inflections  of  her  voice,  while  she  related 
her  history,  that  Margaret  could  not  refrain  from 
weeping. 

Gine^Ta  presently  sank  again  into  her  crouching 
attitude  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  reclined  with 
her  hand  raised  to  her  brow,  so  as  slightly  to  screen 
her  face  from  the  heat.  Soon  the  time-piece  in  the 
room  struck  eleven.     Ginevra  sprang  up. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort  will  be  here  in  ten  minutes,  Mar- 
garet. You  must  be  occupied  when  she  enters ;  and 
if  you  wish  to  see  me  again,  conceal  our  interview 
from  her,  until  I  have  prepared  her  to  leam  that  we 
have  met.  One  more  caution,  Margaret,  ere  we 
part, — do  not  tnist  Alice  Berners.  I  have  watched 
her  closely,  and  find  that  Mark  Braddyll  has  found 
means  to  cormpt  even  her  noble  natm*e.  Farewell ! 
do  not  forget  Gine^Ta :  and  pray  for  her !"  exclaimed 
she,  throwing,  her  arms  round  Margaret ;  then, 
snatching  up  her  mantle,  Ginevra  hurried  towards 
the  pictm-e. 

"  Stay,  when  shall  I  see  you  again  ?  You  look  so 
very  ill :   oh,  Gine^Ta,  let  me  go  witli  you !     The 
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excitement  of  seeing  me  has  been  too  much  for  you 
to  bear,"  said  Margaret,  as  she  perceived  that  a 
sudden  fit  of  faintness  compelled  the  poor  girl  to 
lean  heavily  against  the  frame  of  the  picture. 

"  No,  no,  Margaret !  do  my  bidding  !  I  will  see 
you  soon !"  responded  she  faintly. 

Quickly  then  Ginevra  retreated  ;  and,  with  a 
sharp  snap,  the  portrait  of  the  Lady  Blanche  swung 
back  to  its  usual  position. 

Remembering  Gine\Ta's  injmiction,  Margaret  then 
softly  unlocked  the  door ;  and,  lighting  a  taper,  sat 
down  at  the  table  placed  before  the  cabinet,  and 
commenced  clearing  away  the  papers  heaped  thereon. 
In  a  few  minutes  Mrs  Beaufort  entered  the  room. 
Margaret  observed  that  she  fixed  a  long,  earnest 
glance  upon  her  j  and  that  then  her  eyes  wandered 
piercingly  round. 

Apparently  satisfied  by  her  survey,  Mrs  Beaufort 
beckoned  to  Margaret  to  follow ;  and  dismissed  her, 
when  she  had  fulfilled  her  nightly  office  of  reader, 
without  farther  conversation. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  following  morning  rose  bright  and  sunny,  as  a 
beautiful  May  morning  ought  to  dawn.  The  trees, 
grass,  and  flowers,  the  deep  woody  brakes  and  flowery 
vales,  seemed  teeming  with  animation  and  life.  The 
ail'  was  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  multitudes  of 
blossoms  just  bm-sting  into  life, — from  the  clustering 
thickets  of  pink  and  white  hawthorn,  to  the  prickly 
gorse,  with  its  bright  golden  flowers,  catching  and 
reflecting  back  in  its  own  rich  hues  the  sunny  beams 
playing  around.  The  majestic  oak  and  beech  trees 
of  Methwold  stood  out  also,  in  all  the  luxmiance  of 
spring  foliage ;  now  studding  the  wavy  lawns  with 
stately  clumps,  then  breaking  into  avenues  :  or  per- 
haps a  single  tree  standing  boldly  forth,  proudly 
displayed  its  magnificent  branches,  through  which 
the  sunlight  fell  quivering  and  subdued  on  the  green 
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turf  beneath.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  hills, 
crowned  with  hanging  woods,  rose  from  its  very 
margin,  contrasting  their  deep,  broad  shadows  with 
the  sparkling  water.  Every  now  and  then,  a  fish, 
with  sudden  splash,  darted  to  the  surface  of  the 
bounding  stream,  in  pursuit  of  the  flies  and  other 
insects,  swarming  in  myriads  on  the  flowers  and 
various  aquatic  plants  drifting  about  like  fairy  barks 
on  the  clear  water. 

Though  the  weather  was  warm  and  beautiful,  and 
nature  seemed  to  have  lavished  her  most  beauteous 
gifts  to  adorn  Mr  Somerton's  fete,  it  was  a  precarious 
experiment,  in  this  changeable  clime,  to  hazard  an 
out-door  entertainment ;  even  during  the  latter  days 
of  the  brilliant  month  of  May.  The  blue  skies  and 
balmy  winds,  nevertheless,  had  this  year  wrought 
such  miracles,  that  seldom  had  the  gardens  of 
Dingley  Grange  presented  a  gayer  or  more  varied 
aspect. 

Mr  Somerton,  as  he  wandered  early,  while  the  dew 
yet  hung  in  cr)^stal  drops  on  the  grass  and  leaves, 
amidst  the  groves  and  plantations  of  Dingley,  felt 
that  there  wanted  but  one  fair  presence — ^but  one 
more  pair  of  bright  eyes  to  gaze  on  the  scene  before 
him,  clad  in  its  vernal  beauty — to  make  the  place  de- 
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lightsome  and  enjoyable  in  every  respect.  Yet  Mr 
Somerton's  thoughts  were  absorbing  and  perplexing, 
on  this  bright  May  mom.  A  letter  from  his  mother, 
whose  every  entreaty  it  had  always  been  his  habit 
scrupulously  to  fulfil,  was  in  part  the  source  of  his 
abstraction.  Lady  Mary  knew  her  power  over  her 
son ;  and,  like  many  parents,  she  was  not  exempt 
from  the  eiTor  of  seeking  to  augment  her  child's  wealth 
by  advising  a  degree  of  self-sacrifice  to  obtain  it, 
often  very  much  at  variance  with  Mr  Somerton's 
feelings  and  principles.  Indeed,  the  aggrandizement 
of  her  son,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  was  one  of 
Lady  Mary's  darling  projects,  and  the  only  point  on 
which  she  ever  disagTced  with  him :  on  that,  in  her 
opinion,  his  every  deed  fell  short  of  perfection. 

To  secure  to  her  son  the  inheritance  of  Meth- 
wold,  by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bemers,  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's reputed  heiress,  was  a  design  filling  Lady 
Mary's  heart  with  exultation  whenever  she  mused 
upon  it ;  therefore  both  she  and  Sir  James  eagerly 
accepted  Mrs  Beaufort's  distantly  implied  desire, 
that  no  impediment  should  be  suffered  to  prevent  the 
fullest  communication,  at  all  times,  between  the 
parties,  whose  future  union  seemed  to  be  considered 
so  desirable  an  event.     All  went  well  for  a  time,  ac- 
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cording  to  Lady  Mary's  most  sanguine  hope.  Mr 
Somerton,  from  whom  his  mother  carefully  con- 
cealed her  project,  was  fascinated  by  Alice's  beauty, 
and  became  almost  a  daily  visiter  at  the  Abbey. 

Alice,  by  a  thousand  pretty  feminine  artifices,  con- 
trived to  pique  and  incite  him ;  until  at  last,  as  her 
desire  for  his  attention  and  approbation  sprang  not 
from  her  heart,  she  overacted  her  part.  Once  led  to 
doubt  her  sincerity,  Mr  Somerton  awoke  from  his 
brief  spell  of  enchantment  to  the  full  consciousness 
of  the  inconsistencies  blemishing  Alice's  character. 
He  marked  her  inequality  of  temper,  her  restless 
excitement,  her  variable  moods  when  accepting  his  at- 
tentions ;  and,  beautiful  and  accomplished  as  she  was, 
he  speedily,  long  before  Margaret's  anival  at  the 
Abbey,  began  to  doubt  whether  his  happiness  would 
be  committed  to  safe  keeping  in  her  hands.  The 
little  incident  in  the  bookseller's  shop  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  contributed  also  something  to  Mr  Somer- 
ton's  thoughtful  mood  on  the  morning  of  his  fete  ; 
but  as  his  future  actions  ^Yil\  best  develop  his  re- 
flections and  resolves,  we  will  proceed. 

Dingley  Grange  was  a  small,  comfortable  mansion, 
built  in  the  old-fashioned  style  of  bright  red  brick  ^ 
with  stone  facings  and  ornaments  j  and  in  comparson 
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with  its  Stately  neighbour,  Methwold  Abbev,  a  very 
unpretending,  ordinary  kind  of  habitation.  The  gar- 
dens, however,  considering  their  dimensions,  might 
have  successMly  competed  with  the  Abbey  pleasure- 
grounds  for  beauty  and  picturesque  effect ;  though 
laid  out  in  a  totally  different  style.  At  Dingley 
there  were  no  statues,  vases,  fountains,  or  trim  lawns, 
encircling  artificial  tanks  of  water  j  but  instead,  lovely 
trellisses  wreathed  with  plants  of  varied  hues,  formed 
flowery  arcades  and  bowers  at  every  tm'n.  Instead 
of  stone  mouldings  to  the  parterres,  those  on  the 
smooth  lawn  at  Dingley  were  edged  by  wire  or 
v>dcker-work;  around  which,  when  the  garden  was  in 
full  beauty,  the  most  lovely  creepers  entwined  them- 
selves, forming  a  brilliant  glowing  margin. 

The  mansion  was  entered  through  a  large  conserva- 
tory, replenished  always  with  scrupulous  care,  and 
offering  the  most  tempting  shade  and  repose  on  a  hot 
summer's  day.  The  weather,  however,  was,  as  yet,  too 
uncertain  to  admit  of  an  out-door  collation ;  and  Mr 
Somerton,  in  his  morning  perambulation,  was  com- 
pelled also  to  allow  that  the  flowers  were  rather  back- 
ward in  lending  their  blossoms  to  grace  his  flower  fete 
and  that  even  some  of  the  reigning  belles  of  the  gar- 
den flatly  refused  their  attendance  :  yet,  for  reasons 
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best  known  to  himself,  he  scarcely  felt  chagrin,  or  re- 
gretted his  precipitancy.  Mr  Somerton's  entertain- 
ments at  Dingley,  several  of  which  he  always  gave 
during  the  summer,  were  universally  popular  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  was  no  attempt  at  grandeur 
in  them,  no  lavish  display  of  wealth,  or  any  great 
effort  to  supply  amusements  other  than  those  his  very 
pretty  garden  afforded ;  but  every  one  was  at  liberty 
to  please  himself,  and  to  consider,  for  the  day  at  least, 
that  Dingley  was  his  own. 

At  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  then,  on  the  morning 
of  Mr  Somerton's  fete,  Mrs  Beaufort  dismissed  Mar- 
garet to  prepare  for  it ;  as  she  had  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  be  at  the  door  at  two.  If  this  fete  had 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  world  but  at  Dingley, 
Margaret  would  have  given  much  to  stay  away,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  another  interview  with  poor 
Ginevra  ;  therefore  she  retired  to  her  room  in  rather 
a  disconsolate,  half-reluctant  mood.  As  she  advan- 
ced listlessly,  with  the  intention  of  taking  up  a  book 
to  while  half  an  hour  away,  her  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  a  parcel  carefully  wrapped  in  white  paper 
on  the  table.  With  astonishment,  Margaret  perceived 
that  the  parcel  was  directed  to  herself,  in  a  large, 
legible  hand.    Remembering  her  late  mysterious  pre- 
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sent,  she  eagerly  snatched  up  a  pair  of  scissars,  and 
severed  the  string.  The  colour  dyed  Margaret's  fair 
cheeks  as  the  paper  yielded  to  her  impatient  curiosity ; 
then  an  exclamation  of  amazement  and  admiration 
escaped  her,  as  before  her  lay  a  blue  Cashmere  shawl 
of  exquisite  texture,  fine  enough  almost  to  lie  in  the 
liollow  of  her  hand  ;  yet  though  contained  in  so  small 
a  compass,  she  soon  convinced  herself  that  its  soft, 
warm  folds  were  ample  enough  to  cover  her  from  head 
to  foot.  Underneath  the  shawl,  moreover,  was  a  fine 
cambric  handkerchief,  having  her  initials  embroidered 
in  a  comer. 

Wondering  more  and  more  who  her  munificent 
friend  could  be,  Margaret,  after  indulging  in  a  few 
complacent  reflections  on  the  effect  which  this  magni- 
ficent addition  to  her  simple  toilette  would  produce, 
was  hastening,  with  the  Cashmere  over  her  shoulders, 
to  consult  with  and  display  her  presents  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort ;  when  she  suddenly  remembered  that  audience 
would  most  probably  be  denied  her.  Determined, 
however,  to  make  some  effort  to  learn,  at  least,  how 
the  parcel  arrived,  Margaret  rang  her  bell;  which 
summons  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  answered  by  the 
redoubtable  Cartaret  in  person. 

'"'•  I  wish  to  inquire  when  this  parcel  came  for  me, 
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and  by  whom  it  was  delivered?"  said  Margaret, 
quietly,  following  the  direction  of  Cartaret's  eyes, 
which  were  riveted  on  the  shawl. 

"  The  parcel  came.  Miss  Desmond,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  whilst  you  were  engaged:  it  was 
left  without  any  message,  like  the  one  you  formerly 
received.  I  took  the  parcel  to  Mrs  Beaufort,  to  re- 
quest her  directions  respecting  it,  and  it  was  by  her 
command  that  I  placed  it  on  your  table,"  replied 
Cartaret,  with  more  civility  than  ordinary. 

Margaret  merely  bowed  her  head, — for  she  felt  no 
little  annoyance  at  the  rigid  surveillance  she  was  un- 
der,— and  Cartaret  left  the  room. 

For  a  fev/  minutes  then  Margaret  sat  lost  in  won- 
der. By  sending  the  parcel  to  her  room,  and  refrain- 
ing from  making  any  comment  as  to  its  probable 
contents,  Mrs  Beaufort  appeared  to  sanction  her  ap- 
propriation of  whatever  it  contained.  How  was  she 
to  act  ?  The  shawl,  falling  in  exquisite  folds  from 
the  sofa  to  the  ground,  looked  too  tempting  to  be  re- 
sisted, especially  when  its  pale  azure  was  contrasted 
with  the  snowy  folds  of  her  muslin  dress.  Margaret 
had  not  much  leisure  for  deliberation,  as  it  only 
wanted  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  time  the  car- 
riage was  to  be  at  the  door ;  she  therefore  resolved. 
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notj  liowever,  "without  some  misgivings^  to  wear  lier 
shawl  and  to  use  her  beautiful  handkerchief. 

When  her  toilette  was  completed,  no  prettier  figure 
ever  mirrored  itself  than  Margaret's,  as  she  stood  with 
warm,  changeful  cheek  before  the  glass,  ere  descending 
to  the  library.  Alice's  eyes  there  met  her  own  with  a 
very  evident  expression  of  astonishment  in  their 
glance;  she  did  not  speak,  however,  perhaps  re- 
strained by  Mrs  Beaufort's  presence,  but  turned  in- 
differently aside.  Mrs  Beaufort,  on  the  contrary 
called  Margaret  to  her  and  admired  her  shawl, 
which  she  pronounced  superb ;  though  she  made  no 
allusion  to  its  mysterious  presentation. 

The  drive  to  Dingley  Margaret  found  exceedingly 
disagi-eeable,  as  she  went  alone  in  a  carriage  with 
Miss  Grant ;  Alice  and  Mr  Braddyll  having  accom- 
panied Mrs  Beaufort.  Lilian's  amiability  was  not 
increased  by  her  separation  from  Mr  Braddyll :  be- 
sides, she  always  disliked  to  make  visits  from  the 
Abbey;  and  it  was  only  in  obedience  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's wish,  conveyed  to  her  by  Mr  Braddyll,  that 
she  now  bestowed  the  boon  of  her  presence  on  her 
friend  Alice. 

When  they  arrived  at  Dingley,  Margaret  had 
leisure   to   look   around    her,   while    Mrs    Beaufort 
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alighted  from  her  carnage.  The  conservatory  was 
filled  with  a  men-y,  laughing  throng,  from  amid 
which  !Mr  Somerton  advanced  to  receive  Mrs  Beau- 
fort. As  soon  as  he  had  ceremoniously  led  her  to 
a  seat,  and  placed  Alice  by  her  side,  Mr  Somerton 
returned  to  aid  Mr  Braddyll  in  handing  his  two  re- 
maining guests  fr'om  their  carnage.  Lilian  rudely 
pushed  foi-^'ards  when  Mr  Braddyll  appeared,  to 
profit  first  by  his  politeness.  Mr  Somerton  observed 
this ;  and  before  Mr  Braddyll  had  time  to  relinquish 
Miss  Grant's  hand,  he  dexterously  took  possession  of 
Margaret.  Instead,  then,  of  leading  her  into  the 
house,  Mr  Somerton  drew  her  arm  under  his  own, 
and  walked  away  to  the  lawn ;  upon  which  a  few 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  including  Mr  Carnegie,  were 
assembled. 

Mr  Carnegie  gTceted  Margaret  "v\'ith  his  usual  hearty 
welcome ;  and  after  making  minute  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  Mrs  Beaufort  and  XouiTQahal — as,  ever 
since  the  Denbridge  ball,  he  persisted  in  calling 
Alice — in^-ited  her  to  take  a  chair  by  his  side.  Mar- 
garet with  difficulty  restrained  herself  from  laughing, 
as  she  gazed  on  her  kind  friend's  extraordinary  figure. 
Mr  Carnegie's  hair  seemed  more  straight  and  rebel- 
lious than  ever,  and  strayed  over  his  brow  and  the 
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collar  of  his  coat,  in  masses  somewhat  resembling 
dried  sea-weed,  in  colour  and  texture.  Scarlet,  his 
favourite  colour,  was  plentifully  mingled  amidst  the 
varied  hues  of  his  waistcoat  •  and  he  wore  ruby  studs : 
jewels  apparently  of  great  value. 

"  Remember,  Miss  Desmond,  that  I  only  lend  you 
to  Mr  Carnegie  for  a  time !  "  said  Mr  Somerton  in 
Margaret's  ear,  as  the  arrival  of  more  visiters  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  her  side. 

Alice,  meanwhile,  remained  in  the  conservatory^ 
disregarded  and  forgotten,  as  fierce  jealousy  suggested, 
by  the  man  whom  she  had  perilled  all — happiness, 
peace  of  conscience,  and  the  good  opinion  of  others — 
to  obtain.  Unable  to  exercise  sufficient  command 
over  her  feelings  to  feign  indifference,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  the  people  around,  she  sat  plead- 
ing violent  headache  as  an  excuse  for  her  silence. 
Lilian,  who  lingered  by  Mr  Braddyll,  presently  fixed 
her  eyes  on  Alice,  and  then  raised  them  with  a  mean- 
ing glance  to  her  companion's  face ;  while  her  head 
inclined  in  the  least  possible  degree.  Mr  Braddyll 
coughed,  changed  his  position,  then  walked  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  conservatory ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
returned,  and  placed  himself  behind  Alice's  chair. 
She  turned  her  head,  and  slightly  smiled ;  for  Mr 
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Braddyll's  profoundly  deferential  tones  always  pro^ 
cured  him  an  amiable  reception. 

"  Perhaps  the  air  might  afford  relief  to  your  head, 
Miss  Bemers  ?  Will  you  accept  my  arm  ?  and  we 
will  follow  Mr  Carnegie  and  Miss  Desmond ;  who,  I 
perceive,  have  just  accompanied  Mr  Somerton  to  look 
at  the  new  lodge  he  is  building.  Mr  Somerton 
seems  very  desirous  to  obtain  Miss  Desmond's  opi- 
nion;  not  having,  I  suppose,  much  reliance  on  his 
own.  Shall  we  make  him  a  gratuitous  tender  of  our 
services?  "  asked  he. 

"  No,  I  thank  you.  I  prefer  remaining  here ! " 
Then  Alice  added,  with  a  slight  laugh,  "  Miss  Des- 
mond seems  admirably  gifted  with  the  power  of  for- 
getting at  will,  that  such  a  person  exists  as  Mrs 
Beaufort ;  who,  it  is  just  possible,  may  be  requiring 
her  services,  whilst  she  suffers  herself  to  be  made  the 
object  of  any  ridiculous  attentions  gentlemen  choose 
to  offer!" 

"  Nay,  Miss  Bemers,  I  must  for  once  disagree 
with  you :  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  Miss  Des- 
mond has  every  reason  to  smile,  and  be  flattered  with 
Mr  Somerton's  attention.  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
in  earnest  in  my  life !  "  rejoined  Mr  Braddyll,  delibe- 
rately. 
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"  You  mean,  I  presume,  tliat  Mr  Somerton  is 
earnest  in  his  endeavours  to  make  her  credulity 
a  jest,  Mr  Braddjll.  I  think,  with  jou,  that  his 
success  is  remarkable,  and  must  far  surpass  his 
hopes !  "  replied  Alice,  with  curling  lip,  moving  rest- 
lessly on  her  chaii*. 

"  No ;  I  mean  that  it  will  not  be  Mr  Somerton's 
fault,  if  within  the  next  six  months  he  does  not  give 
Margaret  Desmond  the  right  to  preside  as  misti'ess  at 
any  futm^e  fete  given  at  Dingley  Grange !  " 

"  If  you  care  for  your  reputation  of  vraipropMtej  Mr 
Braddyll,  I  counsel  you  not  to  repeat  that  prediction : 
I  tell  you  it  neither  is,  can,  nor  shall  be  probable !  " 
replied  Alice,  as  vehemently  as  their  sotto  voce  dialogue 
permitted. 

"  I  boWj  of  course,  to  your  superior  penetration, 
Miss  Berners ;  but  still  I  cannot  own  myself  con\4nced. 
Miss  Desmond  possesses  extraordinary  powers  of 
fascination  for  one  in  her  station ;  and,  therefore,  is 
rather  a  dangerous  inmate  to  introduce  into  the  bosom 
of  any  family.  I  assure  you,"  continued  Mr  Brad- 
dyll, lowering  his  voice,  as  he  drew  his  chair  close  to 
Alice's,  "  I  assure  you.  Miss  Berners,  it  is  quite 
marvellous  to  me,  when  I  consider  the  vast  influence 
she  is  gaining  over  Mrs  Beaufort — a  personage,  one 
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would  imagine,  not  the  least  accessible  to  external 
impressions.  Miss  Desmond  evidently  knows  her 
power,  or  she  would  not  dare  treat  her  patroness  with 
the  neglect  she  now  manifests !  " 

"  Are  you  really  convinced,  Mr  Braddyll,  that 
what  you  say  is  fact?"  asked  Alice,  emphatically. 

"  I  am  frequently  met  now,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties.  Miss  Berners,  with  a  peremptory,  and 
often  not  over  courteous  denial,  to  many  proposals 
which  I  conceive  imperatively  requisite.  This  was 
not  the  case  four  months  ago.  In  short,  I  seriously 
affirm  that  a  negative  from  Margaret  Desmond's  lips 
has  sufficed  to  insm-e  the  total  rejection  of  many  de- 
signs, which  I  thought  would  meet  with  the  approval 
of  a  certain  lady,  who  undeniably  has  the  right  to 
have  her  opinion  considered  of  some  value  ^and  im- 
portance ! "  rejoined  Mr  Braddyll,  with  unmoved 
manner  and  air. 

Alice  bit  her  lip,  until  the  blood  almost  sprang. 
Gloom  gathered  on  her  brow. 

"  I  fear  that  yom*  headache  is  very  bad,  dear  Miss 
Berners !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  a  pretty,  cheei-fiil- 
looking  girl.  ''  I  have  just  been  with  a  party  to  the 
new  lodge  Mr  Somerton  is  building,  where  we  found 
the  most  deli^-htful  bank  of  violets.     Miss  Desmond 
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gathered  this  bunch,  which  she  asked  me  to  bring 
to  you,  as  I  was  too  fatigued  to  stroll  further  into  the 
wood!" 

"  Thank  you ;  you  are  veiy  kind !  "  replied  Alice, 
taking  the  violets ;  but  speaking  in  a  voice  so  dif- 
ferent from  her  usual  pleasant  tones,  that  the  young 
lady  looked  at  her  most  compassionately,  concluding 
that  her  suiFerings  were  intense. 

"  At  any  rate,  Miss  Bemers,  Margaret  Desmond 
sends  you  with  scmpulous  care  the  first  fruits  gathered 
by  her  own  fair  hand  from  the  soil  of  Dingley !  "  ex- 
claimed Mr  Braddyll,  with  a  satirical  laugh ;  and  he 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  flowers,  which  Alice  dis- 
dainfully flung  to  the  ground,  as  soon  as  Margaret's 
ambassadress  was  out  of  sight. 

AliceJ^  white  teeth  were  firmly  clenched ;  and  she 
no  longer  possessed  command  over  her  temper. 

"  Hypocrite !  Craft,  however,  Mr  Braddyll,  sel- 
dom succeeds!  "  murmured  she,  angrily. 

"  True,  Miss  Berners.  But  when  certain  legal 
rights  mingle  with  it  in  the  designer's  calculation, 
'tis  perhaps  as  well  not  to  repose  too  securely !  "  re- 
plied he,  with  feigned  indiflerence. 

^'  What  do  you  mean,  Mr  Braddyll?     To  what 
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do  your  insinuations  tend?  That  girl,  since  her 
arrival,  has  created  nothing  but  dissension  at  the 
Abbey!  We  are  now  suiTOunded  by  this  hateful 
throng,  or  I  should  insist  on  an  explanation  of  your 
words.  I  will  not  talk  any  more  here  of  Margaret 
Desmond  and  her  designs!"  exclaimed  Alice  haugh- 
tily, rising. 

^^  I  fear  my  words  have  prejudiced  you  against 
Miss  Desmond.  My  own  private  con\-iction,  after 
all,  may  be  erroneous;  for  different  people  form  divers 
opinions  of  another's  character.  Captain  Stuart,  for 
instance,  Miss  Berners,  thought  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  more  charming,  amiable  young  woman ; 
and  lauded  highly  the  equality  and  consistency  of 
Miss  Desmond's  temper.  I  state  this  to  show  that 
I  may  be  mistaken.  Of  course  you  ^\dll  consider  our 
conversation  confidential.  Miss  Berners?"  said  Mr 
Braddyll,  eagerly. 

"  You  may  be  certain  of  it,  Mr  Braddyll :  I  am 
not  likely  to  make  Mrs  Beaufort's  companion  the 
theme  of  my  conversation  with  strangers,"  replied 
Alice,  haughtily ;  then  she  suddenly  added,'^  ^'  Do 
you  know  from  whence  come  the  anonymous  pre- 
sents   Margaret   Desmond   is   constantly   receiving. 
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Mr  Braddyll  ?  She  may  well  be  elated,  when  Mrs 
Beaufort  is  weak  enough  to  permit  her  to  array  her- 
self to-day  in  a  shawl  that  a  queen  might  be  proud 
to  wear  !     You  have  heard  of  these  presents?" 

"  No,  indeed  !  what  anonymous  presents  has 
Miss  Desmond  received?"  asked  Mr  Braddyll,  with 
heightened  colour. 

^^  To-moiTow  we  will  talk  together,"  replied  Alice, 
hastening  away. 

^largaret,  in  the  meantime,  unconscious  of  the 
bad  feeling  and  secret  envy  excited  by  the  sight 
of  Mr  Somerton's  attentions,  was  enjoying  herself 
heartily ;  forgetting  both  the  difficulties  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  cares  which  menaced  her.  Her  col- 
loquy witli  Mr  Carnegie  had  been  of  the  briefest 
kmd ;  ai^l  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  she  found 
herself  no  longer  trying  to  accommodate  her  steps 
to  the  short,  wavering  gait  of  her  eccentric  old 
friend,  but  leaning  on  that  arm  upon  which  she 
always  would  have  loved  to  rest,  and  listening  to 
the  kind,  cordial  accents  of  the  voice  ever  falling 
pleasantly  on  her  ear. 

The  lodge,  the  erection  and  embellishment  of 
which  afforded  Mr  Somerton  so  much  amusement, 
was  situated  about  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
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the  house.  A  heav}^,  rainy-looking  cloud  having 
prevented  the  party  from  proceeding  as  far  over  the 
domain  as  they  originally  intended,  they  loitered  a 
considerable  time  about  the  newly-built  cottage. 
Mr  Somerton  at  length  offered  Margaret  his  arm  to 
return.  For  some  distance  they  walked  onwards  in 
silence ;  until,  chancing  to  look  behind  her,  Margaret 
perceived  that  Mr  Carnegie,  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  companions,  were  still  at  a  gi*eat  distance — in 
fact,  were  only  just  passing  through  the  trellised 
gateway  of  the  lodge.  She  drew  her  companion's 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  and  proposed  to  await 
the  loiterers.  Mr  Somerton,  however,  continued 
walking  leisurely  along,  without  heeding  her  re- 
quest. 

^^  I  have  been  to  Woodthorpe  since  I  ^aw  you, 
Miss  Desmond,"  at  length  said  he,  abruptly. 

An  inquiry  of  whether  he  had  seen  her  father  rose 
instantly  to  Margaret's  lips.  She  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  period  when  she  quitted  her  home, 
a  ceremonious  bow,  whenever  they  met,  was  all  the 
intercourse  subsisting  between  Mr  Desmond  and  his 
landlord.  Margaret,  therefore,  limited  herself  to  the 
enunciation,  in  a  tone  of  sui'prise,  of  the  single  word, — 

'' Indeed !'' 
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''  You  do  not  ask  me,  Miss  Desmond,  for  news  of 
your  family?" 

"  Xo,  Mr  Somerton,  because  I  did  not  know  that 
you  and  my  father  were  acquainted,"  said  Margaret, 
blushing  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  But  we  are  now,  Miss  Desmond :  we  exchanged 
several  visits.  I  look  back  ^dth  real  regret  to  the 
months  I  passed  at  Woodthorpe,  which  might  have 
been  so  profitably  and  pleasantly  spent  had  I  before 
been  fortimate  enou2:h  to  make  Mr  Desmond's 
acquaintance.  You  and  I,  you  know,  used  fre- 
quently to  meet  in  a  certain  path,  lying  betv\'een 
your  garden  and  the  park." 

''  That  path  commands,  I  think,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  views  over  the  park.  It  is  a  veiy  favourite 
walk  of  mine,"  replied  ^Margaret ;  rather  because,  as 
Mr  Somerton  paused,  she  felt  it  incumbent  upon  her 
to  say  something. 

"  There  is  an  incident,  nevertheless,  connected 
Mnth  that  walk.  Miss  Desmond,  which  has  caused 
me  many  hours  of  perplexing  doubt.  Will  you 
solve  it?"  asked  Mr  Somerton,  anxiously. 

"  If  I  can,"  responded  Margaret,  hesitatingly. 

Mr  Somerton  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her.     Was  it 
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that  he  marked  the  changeful  hues  of  her  fair  cheek 
which  gave  him  corn-age  to  proceed? 

"  Tell  me,  then,  why  did  I  once  meet  you  on  that 
identical  path,  walking  so  late  at  night  with  Mr 
George  Compton  ?"  asked  he,  emphatically. 

"  That  day,  Mr  Somerton,  had  been  one  of  bitter 
anxiety  to  us  all.  I  went  out  alone,  to  try  to  gather 
composure ;  my  solitary  ramble  lasted  so  long,  that 
my  mother  became  alarmed,  and  requested  Mr 
Compton,  (who  called,  nobly  to  offer  us  his  fa- 
ther's assistance  in  our  adversity,)  to  go  in  search 
of  me,  and  escort  me  home,"  replied  Margaret, 
firmly ;  though  she  colom-ed  deeply. 

"■  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Desmond :  I  feared — 
I  feared  that  perhaps   the   rumom-    cmTcnt   in   the 

village   might   have How   do  you   like  Miss 

Bemers?"  exclaimed  Mr  Somerton,  abruptly  chang- 
ing the  conversation,  though  the  colour  rose  to  his 
brow. 

"  I  admire  her  much.  •  She  is  the  most  lovely 
person,  I  think,  I  have  ever  seen  ,*  besides  being 
very  talented,  and  accomplished,"  replied  Margaret, 
cordially. 

"  Yes  J  but  until  sorrow  and  trial  have  chastened 
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her  exuberantj  restless  spirit,  I  shall  not  envy  the 
man  who  shares  her  noble  inheritance  of  Meth- 
wold/'  replied  Mr  Somerton  ;  then  he  added,  "  Have 
you  known  Mr  Carnegie  long,  Miss  Desmond  ?" 

"  No  ;  our  first  meeting  was  accidental,  and 
whimsical  enough,  I  suppose,  to  please  Mr  Carnegie's 
fancy."  Margaret  then  related  their  rencontre  in  the 
railway-carriage.  ^'  Can  you  tell  me  anything  of 
his  history?" 

"  Nothing ;  except  that,  despite  his  singularities, 
Mr  Carnegie  is  a  favourite  everywhere  but  at  the 
Abbey.  I  suppose  that  his  frankness  is  displeasing 
to  Miss  Berners.  Mr  Carnegie  appears  possessed  of 
boundless  wealtli ;  and  the  Holt  is  a  very  splendid 
place,  fitted  up  in  a  style  as  eccentric  as  himself. 
He  came  to  reside  in  this  neighbom'hood  about  five 
years  ago ;  and  I  have  often  remarked  with  astonish- 
ment the  knowledge  which,  in  this  short  period,  he 
has  obtained  of  the  past  history  of  many  of  om- 
county  families.  Mr  Carnegie  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  you,  and  he  is  to  be  relied  upon  ;  which  is 
not  the  case  with  all  whom  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
associating  with  at  the  Abbey, — is  it.  Miss  Desmond?" 

'•^  Mr  BraddylFs  character  is  odious  beyond  descrip- 
tion,"   exclaimed   Margaret,    involuntarily,   with   a 
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shudder;  then,  sorry  that  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  using  so  strong  an  expression  of  dislike,  she 
looked  at  her  companion,  wondering  whether  he  had 
noticed  it. 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  remain  at  the  Abbey,  Miss 
Desmond  ?  I  have  a  deeper  experience  of  the  usual 
routine  of  its  inmates'  existence  than  you  can  possibly 
have.  In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  a  very  dear 
mother,  I  have  associated  a  great  deal  ^Yith.  Mrs 
Beaufort  and  her  friends.  Be  advised,  therefore,  by 
me  :  return  to  Woodthorpe.  Sm^ely  all  difficulties 
are  removed  which  embaiTassed  your  father ;  or  you 
would  be  acting  very  treacherously,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  league  we  have  recently  compacted  together. 
I  have  not  offended  you,  I  trust?"  said  Mr  Somer- 
ton,  as  he  took  the  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm ;  for 
Margaret  suddenly  averted  her  head. 

''  I  believe  the  course  you  recommend  would  be 
the  wisest,  and  the  one  best  calculated  to  promote 
my  happiness,  Mr  Somerton  ;  but  1  am  no  longer  a 
free  agent.  Family  reasons,  but  not  of  the  kind 
your  generosity  so  lately  obviated,  must  prevent  my 
leaving  Methwold  at  present !"  replied  she  at  length, 
in  a  voice  faltering  the  least  in  the  world. 

Mr  Somerton  looked  surprised,  but  he  made  no 
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remark  ;  for  Mr  Carnegie  and  his  companions  were 
now  close  upon  tliem.  The  former  placed  himself 
on  the  other  side  of  Margaret,  while  Mr  Somerton 
began  eagerly  to  make  amends  for  his  previous 
inattention,  by  commencing  a  lively  dialogue  with 
the  two  young  ladies.  The  first  person  they  en- 
countered on  reaching  the  lawn  was  Miss  Berners, 
looking  very  impatient  and  indignant. 

"  Come^  Margaret,  Mrs  Beauibrt  is  extremely  dis- 
pleased at  your  long  absence,  I  can  tell  you !  All 
the  people  here  are  famishing ;  owing,  I  suppose,  to 
your  tortoise-like  movements !  Mr  Somerton' s  ab- 
sence has  been  much  commented  upon.  When  you 
are  a  little  more  initiated  into  the  usages  of  society, 
you  will  perceive,  Margaret,  how  unbecoming  such 
coquetry  is!"  whispered  Alice,  an gi'ily  :  not,  how- 
ever, in  so  a  low  tone,  but  that  the  sharp  ears  of  Mr 
Carnegie  caught  her  words ;  for  he  had  remained 
standing  by  Margaret's  side,  while  Mr  Somerton, 
really  in  consternation  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
instantly  set  about  marshalling  his  guests  to  the  din- 
ing room. 

"  Sweet  and  gracious  words  should  only  flow  from 
your  pretty  lips.  Miss  Alice ;  neither,  I  can  tell  you, 
had   the  beauteous  Nourmahal  ever  worn    such   a 
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lowering  brow  as  yoiirs  is  at  the  present  moment, 
would  her  emperor  have  thought  her  smiles  worth 
winning.  However,  I  happen  to  he  the  culprit  de- 
.serving  castigation  for  my  dilatoiiness  :  I  lost  my 
gloves  in  the  mazes  of  Mr  Somerton's  stupendous 
brick  and  mortar  fabric,  that  we  have  been  to  visit ; 
and  when  things  are  lost,  Miss  Alice,  you  know  they 
must  be  recovered  again,  at  the  cost  of  some  labour 
and  sacrifice  I"  said  Mr  Carnegie,  significantly. 

"  Well,  after  all  cur  search,  Mr  Carnegie,  you 
found  the  gloves  in  yom-  pocket.  What  excuse  can 
you  plead  for  such  absence  of  mind?''  laughingly 
asked  one  of  his  late  fair  companions. 

"  Mr  Caniegie  cannot  plead  that  his  charity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  certainly !"  retorted  Alice,  indig- 
nantly ;  for  at  this  imlucky  fete,  so  many  imtoward 
events  initated  her,  that  she  quite  forgot  her  usual 
lively,  good-natured  repartee — a  weapon  with  which 
she  generally  successfully  combated  Mr  Carnegie's 
sarcasm. 

Mr  Carnegie's  face  was  assimiing  its  most  defiant 
expression,  preparatory  to  sweeping  Alice  and  her 
attack  to  the  winds,  when  a  gentleman — sent  by  Mr 
Somerton  to  lead  Miss  Bemers  to  the  dining  room — 
presented  himself ;  and  Alice,  with  a  haughty  resent- 
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ful  glance,  walked  awaj.  Without  farther  parley  Mr 
Carnegie  took  Margaret's  hand,  placed  it  on  his  ami, 
and  followed  to  the  dining  room.  Mrs  Beaufort  was 
sitting  at  Mr  Somerton's  right  hand.  She  looked 
pale  and  wearied,  and  her  eye  glanced  indifferently 
round  upon  the  throng,  until  it  rested  upon  Margaret ; 
when,  with  a  smile,  imparting  indescribable  sweet- 
ness to  her  countenance,  she  beckoned  to  her  to  come 
and  occupy  a  vacant  chair  by  her  side. 

Mr  Carnegie  looked  into  Margaret's  face :  he  saw 
that  she  returned  the  smile. 

"  So  it  seems  that  you  and  Agatha  Beaufort  con- 
trive to  hit  it,  Miss  Desmond!     Well,  well! " 

but  the  remainder  of  Mr  Carnegie's  sentence  was  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  voices  around. 

He,  however,  piloted  her  to  the  top  of  the  room  ; 
but  instead  of  placing  Margaret  next  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, Mr  Carnegie  took  that  seat  himself.  For  some 
little  time  conversation  was  general ;  four  persons 
only,  of  all  the  large  party  assembled,  refraining 
from  joining  in  it.  These  were  Mr  Braddyll  and 
Lilian  Grant — who,  seated  side  by  side,  conversed  in 
an  under-tone,  whenever  the  hum  of  voices  prevailed 
sujBSciently  to  drown  their  words — Mrs  Beaufort,  and 
Mr  Carnegie.     The  latter,  contrary  to  his  usual  lo- 
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quacitj,  sat  for  some  time,  with  a  mien  sedate  and 
grave;  all  at  once,  however,  he  burst  forth  in  his  loud, 
quaintly  modulated  tones.  Every  one  gave  imme- 
diate attention ;  for  there  was  a  humom-,  and  an  utter 
lack  of  the  organ  of  veneration,  manifested  in  all 
things  Mr  Carnegie  said  or  did,  which  made  him, 
when  offended,  a  very  redoubtable  personage  to  deal 
with. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan — though  one  which  will 
confer  no  small  gratification  upon  me — if  you  will  all 
honour  me  with  your  company  to  a  similar  entertain- 
ment to  this,  at  the  Holt,  to-morrow.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther I  can  entertain  you  with  the  sight  of  as  goodly 
a  flower  show,  as  my  friend  here  to-day  has  done; 
but  I'll  do  my  best !  What  do  you  say  to  my  pro- 
ject, madam?"  asked  Mr  Carnegie,  appealing  to  Mrs 
Beaufort. 

''  It  will  give  me  pleasure  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion, Mr  Carnegie.  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest 
a  delay  of  a  few  days,  in  order  that  the  enjoyment  of 
your  beautiful  gardens  may  be  more  appreciated," 
replied  Mrs  Beaufort. 

"  No  time  like  the  present,  madam :  so,  if  you 
have  no  objection,  I  still  adhere  to  my  scheme  for 
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to-morrow.  I  hope  also  for  the  honour  of  receiving 
Miss  Berners,  and  yom*  youthful  cousin  here,  Mar- 
garet Desmond.  Being  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  I 
had  no  idea,  mitil  a  short  time  ago,  that  I  possessed 
the  privilege  of  frequently  conversing  with  so 
near  a  relative  of  yom-s,  madam!"  said  Mr  Car- 
nesrie,  elevatino;  his  voice  to  even  more  than  its  usual 
pitch. 

Alice  started  so  violently  that  she  spilt  part  of 
a  glass  of  wine  on  her  dress  ;  and  her  glance 
instantly  sought  Mr  Braddyll's,  whose  usual  ruddy 
colour  seemed  kindled  to  a  blaze.  Every  eye  now 
centred  on  Mrs  Beaufort  and  Margaret  j  for  so 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  Mr  Desmond's  rash 
marriage,  and  so  total  had  been  the  general  forget- 
fiilness  of  every  thing  concerning  him, — a  forgetfiil- 
ness  studiously  promoted  by  the  silence  of  the 
Beauforts  themselves — that  nobody  present  remem- 
bered the  name  of  Desmond  as  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  family  at  Methwold. 

As  for  Mrs  Beaufort,  no  perceptible  alteration  was 
visible  in  her  manner;  except  that  her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  with  a  glance  keen,  penetrating — some 
might  have  construed  it,  angry,  and  contemptuous — 
upon  Mr  Carnegie;  and  from  him  on  Margaret,  who 
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sat  looking  confased,  as  if  slie  liad  just  been  convicted 
of  some  high  crime  and  misdemeanour. 

^'  It  is  very  probable  that  you  may  not  have  heard 
before  of  om-  relationship,  Mr  Carnegie;  though,  fortu- 
nately for  us,youi'  past  ignorance  does  not  invalidate  it : 
nor  will  Miss  Desmond  look  the  less  coldly  upon  you, 
I  beg  to  assure  you,  for  your  tardy  appreciation  of  all 
her  claims  on  your  attention!  "  responded  Mrs  Beau- 
fort at  length,  haughtily. 

"  Her  claims  on  my  attention,  madam,  I  have  long 
acknowledged.  I  beg  to  infomi  you,  that  they  are 
not  the  least  increased,  or  affected,  by  the  fact  that, 
despite  your  supercilious  disregard  of  her.  Miss 
Desmond  tm-ns  out,  after  all,  to  be  your  nearest 
female  relative  !  "  replied  Mr  Carnegie,  tartly. 

Margaret  dared  not  raise  her  eyes,  to  see  how  Mr 
Somerton  was  affected  by  what  she  could  not  but 
feel  was  a  very  officious  and  indiscreet  avowal  on 
Mr  Carnegie's  part,  to  say  nothing  of  his  subsequent 
harsh  retort ;  she  only  remarked  that  he  hastened  to 
change  the  conversation :  a  design  in  which  he  was 
admirably  seconded  by  Mrs  Beaufort's  self-possession 
and  pride ;  for,  observing  that  every  one  round  the 
table  remained  silent  and  constrained,  looking  as  if 
some  revelation  had  been  made  which  ought  not  to 
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have  beeiij  slie  exerted  herself  so  effectually  to  re- 
move this  feeling,  that  conversation  speedily  returned 
again  into  its  ordinary  channel. 

When  the  ladies  ^dthdrew,  Margaret  was  infinitely 
amused  and  annoyed  at  the  sudden  importance  she 
had  acquired  in  the  esteem  of  many  young  ladies; 
who,  whilst  they  thought  her  only  Mrs  Beaufort's 
hiunble  companion,  were  totally  oblivious  of  her  pre- 
sence. Margaret,  however,  felt  uncomfortable ;  and  not 
knowing  what  line  of  conduct  would  best  please 
Mrs  Beaufort,  remained  within  sight  of  the  latter : 
especially  as  Alice  studiously  avoided  addressing 
her. 

"  I  hope.  Miss  Margaret,  that  I  have  not  given 
you  mortal  offence,  by  my  abrupt  avowal  at  dinner  ? 
An  impostor  must  always  expect  to  be  unmasked ! 
x\re  you  offended  with  me  ? "  asked  Mr  Carnegie, 
placing  himself  before  Margaret,  and  looking  her 
steadily  in  the  face  ;  for  both  he  and  Mr  Somerton 
came  to  talk  to  her,  as  she  was  sitting  apart  from  the 
other  gTiests,  and  looking  very  lonely. 

"  I  am,  Mr  Carnegie  !  "  replied  Margaret,  gravely. 
"  It  was  both  very  imprudent  and  thoughtless  of  you 
to  make  so  public  a  revelation.     Nay,  do  not  laugh ; 
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I  fear  Mrs  Beaufort  is  much  displeased.  How  did 
you  discover  our  relationship  ?  " 

^'  How  ?  Iby  using  my  wits  to  be  sure,  young  lady. 
I  beg  to  refer  you  to  a  certain  ancient  peerage  and 
baronetage  I  have  at  the  Holt,  which  I  will  show  you 
to-mori'ow;  and  there  you  will  find  your  father's 
history,  chapter  and  verse !  Wherever  I  perceive 
anything  like  deceit  or  double  dealing,  I  always 
make  a  practice  of  exposing  it,  I  can  tell  you.  Miss 
Margaret !  " 

So  saying,  Mr  Carnegie  walked  away,  and  with 
the  utmost  sang  froid  next  attacked  Mrs  Beaufort, 
to  explain  some  of  his  intended  arrangements 
for  the  following  day ;  all  of  which  she  received 
with  a  mien  of  most  freezing  indifference.  Before 
Mr  Carnegie  concluded  what  he  wished  to  say, 
Mrs  Beaufort's  carriage  drcAV  up,  and  she  instantly 
rose  to  depart.  Mr  Carnegie  did  not  look,  however, 
in  the  least  degree  daunted  or  offended. 

"  Madam,  you  perfectly  understand  that  my  party 
is  to  take  place  to-morrow.  I  shall  judge  of  the  favour 
with  which  you  regard  me,  by  the  time  you  honour 
me  with  your  company!"  said  Mr  Carnegie,  as  with 
deferential  courtesy  he  handed  Mrs  Beaufort  to  her 
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carriage.  Alice,  Margaret,  and  Lilian  were  already 
seated  in  it ;  as  Mrs  Beaufort  had  signified  her  desire 
that  the  three  young  ladies  should  accompany  her 
home,  leaving  Mr  Braddyll  to  walk  or  drive,  as  it 
suited  him  best.  '^  Miss  Beaufort — I  beg  pardon — 
Miss  Desmond,  wrap  that  pretty  shawl  of  yours 
round  yom*  thi'oat,  for  these  cold  spring  gales  are 
enough  to  destroy  a  Russian's  Imigs.  Good  night, 
ladies!  " 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  drive  back  to  the  Abbey  was  accomplished  nearly 
in  silence ;  for  never  did  four  ladies  congregate  to- 
gether in  more  taciturn  mood  than  Mrs  Beaufort  and 
her  companions.  It  was  only  now  and  then,  when 
more  open  parts  of  the  road  permitted  the  soft  even- 
ing twilight  to  stream  through  the  carriage  windows, 
that  Margaret  caught  a  distinct  glimpse  of  the  faces 
around  her.  Mrs  Beaufort,  she  thought,  looked  very 
pale ;  her  face  wore  a  sorrowful,  not  an  angry  ex- 
pression. Alice,  who  sat  beside  Mrs  Beaufort,  was 
evidently  weeping ;  for  her  respiration  was  deep  and 
fitful,  and  her  face  frequently  concealed  by  her  hand- 
kerchief. Lilian  Grant  sat  by  Margaret's  side,  "with 
her  usual  stolid,  indifferent  air;  occasionally  looking 
out  of  the  window,  but  never  speaking. 

When  they  anived  at  the  Abbey,  Mrs  Beaufort 
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retired  immediately  to  her  apartments,  followed  by 
Margaret;  and,  contraiy  to  her  usual  practice,  entered 
them  by  the  boudoir.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed, 
she  turned  towards  Margaret,  and  her  featui'es  assumed 
a  rigid  severity  and  stenmess  that  actually  made  the 
latter  shudder. 

^^  Margaret,  I  will  place  implicit  confidence  in  your 
word.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  give  Mr  Carnegie 
that  information  which  enabled  him  publicly  to  pro- 
claim your  relationship  to  me  ?"  said  she. 

"  I  have  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  engagement 
which  you  exacted,  Mrs  Beaufort.  I  have  never 
murmured  a  syllable  to  Mr  Carnegie,  or  to  any  other 
person,  tending  in  the  slightest  degree  to  make  them 
think  that  I  have  a  right  to  hold  any  other  position 
in  your  household  than  the  one  you  have  chosen  to 
allot  to  me,"  replied  Margaret,  firmly  and  emphati- 
cally. 

"  I  believe  you,  Margaret.  Mr  Carnegie's  malice 
has  taken  a  deeper  grasp  :  it  would  not  be  v/orthy  a 
single  moment's  triumph  could  its  source  be  so  easily 
traced.  Good  night.  To-morrow  I  will  explain  the 
alteration  in  yom-  position,  forced  upon  us  by  that 
meddling  old  dotard.  Ah,  Margaret!  you  were  hap- 
pier hidden   in   comparative   insignificance.      You, 
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also,  are  doomed,  poor  child  !  Go,  Margaret,  go  ; 
sleep  in  peace  while  yon  may  !"  And  taking  up  her 
candle,  Mrs  Beaufort  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

So  varied  and  frequent  had  been  the  emotions  of 
the  day,  that,  bewildered  and  fr-ightened,  Margaret 
scarcely  comprehended  the  meaning  of  Mrs  Beaufort's 
rapidly  uttered  words.  Her  head  throbbed  painfully 
with  excitement,  and  she  longed  to  be  alone.  Her 
first  act,  when  she  fomid  herself  in  her  own  apartment, 
was  to  throw  the  window  open,  then  to  wheel  a  chair 
close  to  it,  and  sit  down.  In  spite  of  the  agitation  of 
the  day,  and  the  daily  increasing  difficulties  of  her 
position,  never  had  Margaret  felt  such  happiness  as 
now  filled  her  heart.  Mrs  Beaufort's  ominous  words 
were  disregarded  :  even  the  teiTor  of  Mark  Braddyll's 
threats  oppressed  her  no  longer.  If  truth  spoke 
from  those  brilliant,  piercing  eyes,  which  so  recently 
beamed  upon  her,  had  she  not  reason  for  joy — joy 
not  unmingled  with  tiiumph,  also,  that  Mr  Somer- 
ton's  attentions  were  manifested  before  her  connection 
Avith  Mrs  Beaufort  was  revealed?  Could  it  be  possible 
that  she  had  conquered  a  heart  closed  against  attrac- 
tions such  as  those  of  Alice  ?  Earnestly  then  did  she 
recall  every  word,  every  syllable  they  had  uttered;  and 
retrace,  step  by  step,  the  progress  of  their  attachment, 
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from  the  period  when,  at  Woodthorpe,  the  renown  of 
his  goodness  and  talents  was  all  she  had  to  dwell 
upon.  Even  Ginevra  and  her  sorrowM  history  were 
forgotten  ;  absorbed  in  the  new  and  unspeakable  de- 
light with  which  she  reviewed  the  events  of  the  day  : 
nor  was  it  until  the  following  morning,  from  various 
little  changes  around,  that  Margaret  found  that  the 
sick  girl  had  visited  her  apartment  during  her  absence. 
The  flowers  on  the  table  had  been  trimmed,  and  the 
vases  replenished  with  water,  as  two  or  three  truant 
drops  on  the  table-cloth  testified,  and  an  open  book 
lay  on  the  sofa. 

Not  one  of  these  friendly  acts,  however,  did  Mar- 
garet then  remark.  She  sat  T\dth  her  elbow  on  the 
window-seat,  lost  in  thought ;  for  the  night  was  so 
calm,  and  the  moon  shone  with  a  light  so  constant 
and  steady,  that  had  a  spell  been  even  necessary  to 
move  her  to  reverie,  she  would  have  found  it  mthout. 
The  moonbeams,  piercing  amidst  and  mingling  with 
the  shadows  cast  on  the  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  form- 
ed fantastic  figiu-es,  fitfrilly  changing,  then  seeming 
to  glide  away  with  mysterious  stateliness.  At  times 
a  light  cloud  intercepted  the  beams,  or  a  soft  gust  of 
wind  agitated  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  momen- 
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tarilj  a  flood  of  light  poured  on  the  blades  of  grass 
beneath,  laden  with  bright  dew-drops,  that  glistened 
like  diamond  sparkles  until  the  breeze  subsided. 

A  sharp  impatient  rap  at  the  door  first  roused 
Margaret  from  the  reverie  she  had  been  indulging  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hom\  The  door  then 
opened  without  farther  ceremony,  and  Miss  Bemers 
entered. 

Margaret  started  from  her  chair,  and  gazed  at  her 
visiter  in  dismay  ,*  so  different  did  Alice  now  look  to 
the  bright,  blooming  girl,  who,  by  every  action, 
evinced  her  bebef  that  universal  admiration  was  but 
her  right,  and  no  longer  a  spontaneous  homage.  She 
was  wrapped  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  upon  the 
cape  of  which  her  long  dark  hair  streamed,  pushed 
back  from  her  face;  which  was  pallid,  and  bore  traces 
of  recent  passionate  emotion.  Her  lips  were  white 
and  trembling,  yet  fii'mly  compressed.  The  light  of 
the  candle  in  her  hand,  flashing  upwards,  increased 
the  ghastly  pallor  of  her  complexion  ;  and  it  gave 
Margaret  the  impression  that  illness  had  produced 
the  change  in  Alice's  face,  when  probably  a  calm 
survey  would  have  revealed  its  true  cause.  Alice 
put  down  the  candle  on  the  toilette-table,  and  then 
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steadily  fixed  her  eyes  on  Margaret's  face  ;  who, 
frightened  at  the  wildness  of  her  looks,  stood  in  silent 
astonishment. 

"  Margaret,  I  am  here  to  inquire  the  aim  and  pur- 
port of  your  designs  !  What  is  it  that  you  propose 
to  effect  by  the  lavish  display  of  affectation  and 
matchless  coquetry  I  witnessed  to-day  ? "  demanded 
Alice,  in  a  voice  of  concentrated  passion  and  emo- 
tion. 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  words,  Alice  j  neither 
can  I  divine  why  you  enter  my  room  with  a  manner 
and  language  so  menacing.  Calm  yourself:  to- 
morrow I  will  answer  any  question  you  choose  to 
ask,"  replied  Margaret,  gently. 

^'  I  will  not  be  calm,  Margaret  Desmond  !  I  will 
know  by  what  right  you  came  hither ;  hypocritically 
assuming  an  inferior  station,  in  order  that  your  pro- 
jects might  be  more  subtilely  and  secretly  perfected  ; 
and  why  you  partly  succeeded  in  winning  my  confi- 
dence, only  to  betray  it  ?  What  wrong  have  I  done 
you,  that  you  should  stand  between  me  and  my  dear- 
est hopes?"  rejoined  Alice,  with  passionate  fervour. 

"  Alice,  you  are  raving.  To  whom  and  to  what 
do  you  allude?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  still  preserving 
perfect  command  over  herself. 
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The  colour  flew  to  Alice's  cheeks. 

"  You  are  disingenuous  and  cowardly  enough  to 
equivocate,  I  perceive  ;  yet,  unhappily,  sufficiently 
bold  to  undennine  another's  happiness  and  welfare. 
Margaret,  your  presence  in  this  house  has  brought  dis- 
cord and  strife.  But  do  not  imagine  that  Leonard 
Someiion  will  be  the  miserable  dupe  to  succumb  to 
your  designs  :  ere  long  he  will  detect  your  artifices, 
and  despise  and  spurn  you  with  a  scorn  surpassing 
language  to  describe !" 

Words  of  intense  indignation  rose  to  Margaret's 
lips.  With  admirable  self-command,  however,  she 
checked  them  ere  uttered. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  address  me  in  language 
such  as  you  have  done,  Alice  ;  nor  can  you  expect 
me  to  reply  to  a  frenzied  harangue  like  yours. 
To-moiTOw,  I  feel  assm-ed,  you  will  regTct  your 
words :  let  us  therefore  suspend  all  conversation  until 
then  ;  when  I  shall  be  ready  to  hear  yom*  cause  of 
complaint  against  me,  and,  if  necessary,  offer  my 
defence !" 

"  No  !  now  you  shall  both  hear  me  and  reply, 
Margaret,  or  else  stand  convicted  of  the  vilest  pei-fidy! 
I  will  not  be  foiled  by  fatile  delays,  nor  by  your 
inimitable  display  of  injured  innocence  and  indigna- 
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tion  !  Betrothed^  as  I  know  jou  are,  to  Mr  Compton, 
despite  your  denials, — though  perhaps  now  the  re- 
cognition of  your  family  alliance  with  the  Beauforts 
may  induce  you  to  discard  an  engagement  so  little 
calculated  to  minister  to  yom*  ambition, — I  ask,  what 
is  your  aim  by  your  encouragement  of  Leonard 
Somerton's  attentions?"  asked  Alice,  in  accents  of 
stem  defiance,  grasping  Margaret's  arm. 

"  In  the  first  place,  before  I  answer  you,  Alice, 
you  must  state  the  right  you  have  to  put  such 
questions  to  me,"  rejoined  Margaret,  indignantly, 
releasing  herself  from  Alice's  grasp. 

''  By  a  prior  right  to  those  attentions  !  Before  you 
came  here,  Margaret,  Leonard  Somerton  was  re- 
garded by  all  as  my  afiianced  husband.  He  loves 
me — ay,  loves  me !  so  that,  though  your  artifices 
may  for  a  time  succeed  in  diverting  him  from  his 
allegiance,  he  will  return  to  me  with  deeper  devotion 
than  ever  !"  replied  Alice,  vehemently. 

"  I  will  not  dispute  your  assertion,  Alice.  If  such  is 
the  case,  Mr  Somerton  is  the  person  you  should  apply 
to  for  the  explanation  you  demand :  to  him,  there- 
fore, I  refer  you!"  observed  Margaret,  calmly. 

^'  Stay,  Margaret;  only  promise  me  that  from  hence- 
forth you  wiU  repulse  every  advance  Leonard  Somer- 
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ton's  inconstant  heart  robs  me  of,  to  offer  to  you !" 
exclaimed  Alice,  eagerly  catching  Margaret's  hand, 
whilst  tears  rained  down  her  lovely  face. 

Margaret's  heart  beat  tumultuously.  Could  it  be 
that  Alice's  tears  were  genuine  ?  and  that  he  whom 
she  so  esteemed,  and  whose  love  was  precious  beyond 
price  to  her,  had  indeed  been  guilty  of  the  heartless 
deceit  Alice's  language  implied  ?  She  looked  on  the 
pale,  beautiful  face  convulsed  with  grief,  bowed  down 
on  the  sofa ;  and  a  feeling  of  anxiety,  doubt,  and  com- 
passion took  possession  of  her.  She  approached  and 
touched  Alice's  shoulder. 

"  Alice !  tell  me,  are  you  engaged  to  maiTy 
Leonard  Somerton  ?"  asked  she,  breathlessly,  whilst 
the  words  seemed  almost  to  die  upon  her  lips. 

Passively  Margaret  awaited  Alice's  answer ;  for 
deep  sobs  checked  her  utterance. 

"  Not  actually,  Margaret :  but  are  you  not  aware 
that  a  compact,  or  rather  a  tacit  understanding,  exists 
between  Mrs  Beaufort  and  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mary 
Somerton  for  my  union  with  their  son  ?"  demanded 
she  eagerly. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  this  fact,  Alice.  You  must 
permit  me,  however,  to  observe,  that  possibly  Mr 
Somerton  may  consider  his  assent  necessary  to  give 
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validity  to  such  an  an-angement."  She  paused,  and 
then  added,  with  great  agitation, — '^  Alice!  jou  do 
not  love  Leonard  Somerton !  I  have  watched  you 
narrowly.  No,  Alice ;  this  excitement  is  not  the 
anguish  of  a  wounded  heart !  You  are-  conscious, 
also,  that  your  power  over  him  is  not  what  you 
insinuate ;  else  would  you  demean  yourself  thus 
to  me,  your  supposed  rival,  when  Ms  good,  noble, 
generous  heart  might  be  your  refuge  and  appeal  ?" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  emphatically. 

These  words  cut  Alice  to  the  heart.  Her  beauti- 
ful head  hid  itself  on  the  couch,  beside  which  she 
had  thrown  herself.  She  felt  that  Margaret  was 
right  ;  for  not  thus,  in  wild  outbreaks  of  pas- 
sionate fury,  would  she  have  met  the  tidings  of 
Cuthbert  Stuart's  falsehood.  True  sorrow  of  the 
heart  is  passive  and  consuming :  it  preys  on  the 
mind,  destroys  the  energies  ;  and,  like  a  deep  but 
noiseless  rivulet,  flows  onwards  with  unniffled  surface 
— the  more  tranquil  the  deeper  ;  until  it  also  finds  an 
outlet  in  the  wide  sea  of  eternity,  where  all  troubles 
mingle  :  no  more  to  be  remembered,  but  by  that 
omnipotent  Being,  whose  eye  dwells  upon,  and 
whose  justice  notes  to  reward,  the  pangs  and  disap- 
pointments of  earth. 
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"  Margaret,  I  will  not  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
or  refute  sucli  an  accusation!"  exclaimed  Alice  spring- 
ing up.  ^'  Suffice  it,  the  measure  of  my  affection  for 
Leonard  Somerton  you  have  no  right  to  question : 
you  have  ungenerously  stepped  between  us !  Will 
you  give  the  promise  I  came  here  to  demand — and 
which  I  have  every  right  to  claim — that  you  will 
discountenance  any  farther  attention  on  Mr  Somer- 
ton'spart?" 

Margaret's  colom*  wavered. 

"  No,  Alice ;  I  decline  making  the  promise  you  so 
arbitrarily  attempt  to  exact !"  replied  she  at  length, 
in  a  voice  low,  though  firm. 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  but  you  must !  Promise  me 
that  if  Leonard  Somerton  ever  offers  you  his  hand, 
you  will  reject  him,  with  the  disdain  his  inconstancy 
merits !  Promise,  Margaret,  as  you  value  your  own 
future  peace  !"  exclaimed  Alice,  in  a  voice  of  intense 
excitement ;  approaching  Margaret,  who  involun- 
tarily recoiled. 

"  I  cannot !"  replied  she  again,  unfalteringly. 

'^  You  love  him,  Margaret !  You  have  basely  de- 
coyed his  affection  from  me  !  Have  you  heard  that 
any  great  pecmiiary  prize  attaches  itself  to  the  con- 
quest of  Leonard  Somerton' s  heart  ?     Do  you  hope  to 
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despoil  me  of  this  also.  Do  jou  imagine  that  you  have 
advanced  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  regard,  because  that  chat- 
tering blockhead,  Mr  Carnegie,  chose  to  force  you 
upon  a  family  which  disowns  you?"  Alice  paused ; 
drops  of  intense  emotion  stood  on  her  pale  brow. 
Well  might  the  sense  of  utter  isolation  madden  her, 
if  the  prize  she  now  aimed  at  also  escaped  her  eager 
grasp, — she  who  had  bartered  for  it  happiness  and 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  her  heart.  "  Margaret," 
presently  continued  the  excited  girl,  ^^  you  shall 
never  become  Leonard  Somerton's  wife !  Lilian 
Grant  warned  me  to  distrust  you,  from  the  moment 
you  entered  the  Abbey  !  Will  you  voluntarily  give 
me  the  pledge  I  demand  ?" 

"  I  will  not,  Alice  !  The  violence  of  your  lan- 
guage, if  nothing  else,  proves  to  me  its  injustice. 
You  have  outraged  my  feelings,  and  said  that  which, 
one  day,  you  will  bitterly  repent  of.  To  your  own 
conscience  I  leave  you ! "  replied  Margaret,  in  tones  of 
the  deepest  indignation  and  sorrow. 

"  Prove  to  me  that  I  have  misinterpreted  your 
feelings  and  conduct,  Margaret,  and  I  will  retract 
my  accusations.  Content  yourself  with  your  peer- 
less adorers,  Mr  Compton  and  Ealph  Carnegie,  and 
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nothing  then  will  disturb  our  harmony!"  retorted 
Miss  Berners,  sarcastically. 

"  A  friendship  such  as  you  propose,  Alice,  is  un- 
worthy of  acceptance  ;  nor  am  I  ambitious  to  become 
its  object.  As  for  your  taunt  respecting  Mr  Comp- 
ton,  I  have  already  responded  to  the  charge  so  many 
times,  that  for  the  future  any  similar  assertions  you 
may  be  pleased  to  make  will  be  disregarded  by  me. 
Good  night,  Alice  :  our  conversation  had  better  ter- 
minate;" and,  ere  Alice  was  aware  of  her  purpose, 
Margaret  passed  into  the  adjoining  room. 

A  curtain  only  separated  her  from  the  indignant 
Alice  ;  and  Margaret  trembled  lest  that  frail  barrier 
might  prove  of  no  avail,  should  Miss  Berners  have 
still  more  anger  to  expend  before  taking  her  leave 
for  the  night.  For  some  minutes  all  was  still ;  pre- 
sently, with  feelings  of  indescribable  relief,  Mar- 
garet heard  Alice  rise  from  her  chair,  and  direct  her 
steps  towards  the  outer  door.  When  she  thought 
the  latter  was  fairly  out  of  the  corridor,  she  ventured 
from  her  retreat  and  locked  the  door,  which  was 
standing  wide  open ;  determined  to  secure  herself 
from  any  farther  intrusion  for  that  night,  at  least. 

The  following  morning,  as  Margaret  was  going  to 
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fulfil  her  customary  duties  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  apart- 
ments, she  met  Alice  coming  out  of  the  boudoir. 
Miss  Bemers  hastily  passed,  without  speaking  ;  but 
Margaret  perceived  that  her  eyes  were  heavy  and 
swelled  with  weeping.  Astonished,  and  wondering 
what  Alice's  visit  might  portend,  Margaret  entered 
the  room ;  in  which,  to  her  surprise,  sat  Mrs  Beaufort, 
looking  slightly  discomposed  and  displeased. 

"  Alice  Berners  has  just  been  with  me,  Margaret, 
to  prefer  some  very  bitter  and  grave  accusations 
against  you.  Before  your  arrival,  Alice  considered 
herself  all  but  Leonard  Somerton's  affianced  wife  ; 
therefore  I  cannot  commend  the  unworthy  coquetry 
which  has  led  you  to  attempt  to  shake  that  convic- 
tion. Having  succeeded  in  arousing  Miss  Berners' 
jealousy,  I  suppose  that  your  object  is  answered  ;  for 
I  presume,  Margaret,  you  have  not  been  credulous 
enough  to  imagine  that  Mr  Somerton's  attentions 
mean  anything,  save  that  he  thinks  you  a  pretty  girl, 
with  whom  he  can  talk  at  his  ease  without  fear  of 
having  his  motives  misconstrued :  especially  before  he 
knew  that  your  birth  is  on  an  equalit}"  with  his 
own,"  said  Mrs  Beaufort,  inquiringly. 

Margaret  coloured  deeply. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Mr   Somerton's  character 
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authorizes  sucli  a  construction  of  his  actions,"  replied 
she,  firmly  ]  for  there  was  something  so  tyrannically 
persevering  in  the  manner  Alice  followed  up  her  per- 
secution which  roused  Margaret's  spirit. 

"  You  think  Mr  Somerton's  attentions  are  real, 
Margaret,  and  that  he  will  finally  offer  to  marry 
you — ^you,  whom,  until  a  few  hours  ago,  he  only 
knew  as  my  companion  ?  Give  me  an  explicit  an- 
swer, as  you  value  my  good  opinion!"  said  Mrs 
Beaufort,  with  rising  agitation. 

Margaret  silently  bent  her  head :  she  could  not 
speak. 

"  Margaret,  what  is  this  that  you  insinuate  ?  Need 
1  again  repeat,  that  you  must  become  Mark  Brad- 
dyll's  affianced;  and,  ere  ong,  his  wife?  You  hear 
me,  Margaret  ?  This  foolish  partiality  for  Mr  Somer- 
ton  must  be  at  once  discarded.  In  compensation 
for  this  sacrifice  I  will  give  you  worldly  advantages, 
ample  and  abundant :  but  remember,  unless  you 
would  plunge  your  father  into  the  depths  of  that 
penury  firom  which  my  hand  rescued  him,  and  stand 
for  ever  banished  from  my  heart  and  home,  you  will 
accept  Mark  Braddyll's  suit !"  exclaimed  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, with  an  energy  startling  in  its  vehemence. 
Margaret's    lips    and   cheeks    were   blanched  to 
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ashy  whitenesSj  and  she  uttered  the  single  word, 
"  Never  ! "  -wdth  a  scorn  and  decision  which  must  have 
dissipated  any  hope  Mrs  Beaufort  might  entertain  of 
carrying  her  point.  Her  excitement,  however,  was 
so  great,  that  she  really  did  not  hear  Margaret's 
answer,  or  feigned  not  to  have  done  so  :  she  only 
looked,  and  then  immediately  resumed. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  remonstrances  or  en- 
treaty, Margaret :  I  demand  nothing  but  obedience. 
Mr  Braddyll  informs  me  that  he  has  made  humble 
suit  for  your  hand  and  affection  ;  both  of  which,  I 
understand,  you  peremptorily  denied  him.  That 
you  must  become  his  wife,  if  you  desire  the  con- 
tinuance of  my  favom",  I  now  explicitly  tell  you. 
As  I  promised,  ^largaret,  I  will  use  no  compulsory 
measures :  you  may  either  shun  or  receive  Mark 
Braddyll's  overtm'cs  as  pleases  you  best ;  but  one 
fortnight  hence  you  will  intimate  to  me  your  final 
decision.  Meanwhile,  Miss  Bemers  being  justly  in- 
censed at  your  deportment  yesterday,,  has  appealed 
to  me ;  and  I  engaged,  before  knowing  then  of 
what  vital  importance  my  promise  was  to  your  fu- 
ture welfare,  to  dispense  with  your  company  to-day. 
You  need  not,  therefore,  prepare  to  accompany  me 
to  the  Holt.     In  Miss  Grant  you  will  find  a  plea- 
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sant  companion  during  our  absence ;  as  she,  from 
dislike  to  Mr  Carnegie,  declines  to  join  the  party." 

Having  thus  intimated  her  commands,  Mrs  Beau- 
fort left  the  room  without  once  glancing  at  Mar- 
garet, who  stood  stupified  with  astonishment. 

With  a  feeling  of  bui'ning  indignation  and  defi- 
ance, such  as  she  had  never  before  experienced,  Mar- 
garet some  half-hour  after  Mrs  Beaufort  left  her,  sat 
down  to  her  morning  duties.  She  could  scarcely 
bend  her  spirit  to  the  task  of  answering  the  number- 
less notes  endorsed  with  the  reply  Mrs  Beaufort 
wished  her  to  make,  that  the  latter  left  ranged  on 
her  writing-table.  Now  and  then  the  pen  escaped 
from  her  fingers,  and  bitter,  sorrowful  reflections 
passed  across  her  mind,  and  moistened  her  soft  blue 
eyes  with  tears.  The  tremulous  throbbings  of  her 
pale,  young  brow  might  almost  have  been  counted, 
as  her  fingers  wildly  clasped  it ;  but  there  was  no 
one  near  to  whisper  hope,  encom*agement,  and  com- 
fort in  her  ear,  or  to  assuage,  by  gentle  words  of  sym- 
pathy, the  tears  which  an  undefined  dread  of  a  tenible 
future  caused  to  flow.  Dangers,  and  mysterious 
hints  of  evil,  which  she  was  powerless  to  avert, 
affrighted  Margaret's  spirit.  Gladly  would  she 
have  taken  flight  again  back  to  the  peace  of  her 
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own  humble  home ;  but  Mrs  Beaufort's  threats  too 
surely  intimated  that  her  retm'n  thither  would  be  the 
harbinger  of  renewed  sorrow  and  embarrassment  to 
her  father  and  his  small  household.  Could  she, 
therefore,  whatever  miseiy  might  assail  her,  re- 
plunge  that  dear  father,  whose  life  had  been  a  long, 
hopeless  contest  with  poverty  and  privation,  into  the 
evils  he  had  momentarily  escaped,  owing  to  her  firm 
resolution  of  accepting  Mrs  Beaufort's  protection  ? 

Such  thoughts  as  these,  and  many,  many  still  of 
keener,  and  more  momentous  interest,  absorbed  Mar- 
garet, as  she  leant  over  her  desk  and  wept.  Mrs 
Beaufort  did  not  again  make  her  appearance  before 
her  departm-e  for  the  Holt :  but  Margaret  heard  the 
carriage  drive  to  the  door,  and  the  light,  silvery 
accents  of  ^liss  Bemers'  voice  rose  up  through  the 
open  window.  With  an  impulse  she  could  not  re- 
sist, Margaret  rose,  and  eagerly  approached  the 
window — knowing  that  behind  the  thick  trellis  of 
leaves  no  eye  could  descry  her  from  below — but  just 
in  time  to  see  the  caniage  drive  from  the  door. 

What  would  Mr  Somerton  think  of  her  absence  ? 
Could  he  construe  it  to  design  on  her  part,  when  she 
felt  that,  in  comparison  to  meeting  him,  all  the 
company  and  delights  of  Mr  Carnegie's  f^te  were  as 
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nothing  in  her  esteem?  Never  did  her  difficuhies 
wring  such  heartfelt  and  bitter  tears  as  those  which 
now  fell  from  Margaret's  eyes. 

She  was  still  leaning,  musing  in  a  most  dispirited 
mood  on  the  window-seat,  when  Cartaret  entered, 
to  announce  that  dinner  was  on  the  table  in  the 
library,  where  Miss  Grant  was  awaiting  her. 

Lilian  was  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  dinner- 
table,  looking  very  cross  and  sullen  ;  ha^T^ng  left  the 
place  of  honour  for  Margaret,  who  had  been  previ- 
ously warned  by  Cartaret  that  such  was  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's command.  Cartaret,  moreover,  informed  Mar- 
garet it  had  been  that  morning  generally  intimated 
to  the  household,  that,  for  the  futm-e,  Miss  Desmond's 
desires  and  commands  were  to  meet  T\dth  an  obedience 
as  implicit  and  respectfid  as  those  of  Miss  Bemers. 

The  two  young  ladies  scarcely  exchanged  a  word  at 
dinner  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  meal  terminated,  Mar- 
garet arose,  announcing  her  intention  of  taking  a  long 
ramble  in  the  park.  She  did  not  perceive  the  well- 
satisfied  smile  which  stole  over  Lilian's  features,  and 
the  singular  glance,  and  sudden  withdrawal  of  her 
sinister-looking  eyes  ;  or  veiy  surely  Margaret  would 
have  hastened  her  departure,  lest  Miss  Grant,  with 
spiteftd  malice,  might  devise  some  plan  to  prevent 
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her  walk  altogether,  or  mar  it  bj  the  infliction  of  her 
society. 

Margaret  was  standing  before  the  chimney-glass  fei 
her  apartment,  leisurely  tying  her  bonnet-strings,  when 
her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  slight  rustling  and 
noise,  proceeding  fi'om  amidst  the  crimson  silk  drapery 
on  the  wall  between  the  book-shelves,  which  she  had 
once  before  subjected  to  such  severe  scrutiny.  Plea- 
surable expectation,  and  no  longer  fear,  now  inspired 
her,  as  she  tm-ned,  anxiously  awaiting,  as  she  trusted, 
the  presence  of  Gine^Ta.  In  like  manner,  as  the  por- 
ti'ait  of  the  Lady  Blanche  had  revolved  on  hinges,  a 
crimson  silk  panel  sprang  open,  and  Ginevi'a's  light 
figure  stood  revealed,  bending  forwards  her  pretty 
ringletted  head,  and  looking  round  the  room.  When 
she  perceived  her  friend,  a  bright  smile  beamed  on 
her  lip  ;  she  then  retreated,  and  beckoned  to  Margaret 
to  follow  her.  She  fearlessly  obeyed,  and  in  a  minute 
Margaret  found  herself  standing  on  a  narrow,  dark 
staircase ;  constructed,  as  it  appeared  to  her,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Gine^Ta  instantly  closed  the 
panel ;  the  darkness  would  then  have  been  com- 
plete, except  for  a  feeble  ray  of  light  streaming  high 
above  their  heads,  from  what  appeared  to  be  the 
summit  of  the  staircase. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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<^  Will  Lilian  Grant  miss  you,  Margaret?  Where 
is  she?"  demanded  Ginevra,  eagerly,  pausing. 

^^  She  thinks  that  I  am  gone  out  to  walk.  Most 
fortunately,  I  expressed  my  intention  of  doing  so  just 
now  ;  therefore  she  will  see  nothing  extraordinary  in 
my  absence,"  replied  Margaret. 

Ginevra  appeared  satisfied,  and  led  the  way  up  the 
staircase.  After  ascending  about  thirty  steps,  they 
reached  a  nan'ow  circular  gallery  richly  carpeted, 
and  lighted  from  above  by  a  small  glass  dome.  Pro- 
ceeding a  little  farther,  after  passing  the  top  of  a 
similar  flight  of  stairs  to  that  they  had  just  ascended, 
an  open  door  revealed  to  Margaret's  astonished  eye 
an  apartment  ftii'nished  with  a  splendoiu'  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  lower  rooms  of  the  Abbey. 
It  was  oval  shaped;  and  a  bay  window  threw  a  blaze  of 
sunlight  into  the  room ;  which,  shining  through  deli- 
cate pink  gauze  curtains  draAvn  across  the  window, 
was  softened  into  a  golden  haze,  at  once  gorgeous  and 
grateful  to  the  eye.  The  perfume  of  flowers  filled 
the  atmosphere  with  fragi-ance.  Lilies,  geraniums, 
and  the  rarest  and  most  scented  exotics,  lent  their 
beautiful  petals  and  foliage,  to  recall  the  lovely  gar- 
dens of  her  own  fair  Italy  to  the  suffering  young  girl ; 
who,  as  she  stood  by  Margaret's  side,  bent  over  them 
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with  fond  affection.  Divans  sun'ounded  the  apart- 
ment; and,  di-awn  as  near  to  the  window  as  her 
plants  would  admit,  was  the  couch  upon  which 
Gine"STa  reposed  dming  the  greater  portion  of  the 
daj  •  and  where,  from  the  loftiness  of  her  tower,  she 
could  overlook  without  exertion  the  -vs-ide  extent  of 
park,  mitil  woods  and  hills  lost  themselves  in  soft 
vapour  on  the  horizon. 

"  You  see,  Margaret,  that  I  dwell  in  a  kind  of  fairy- 
land, which  ought  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate;  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  kindest  and  most  beneficent  fairy : 
all  these  beautiful  things  are  gifts  to  me  from  her 
dear  hand.  But,  Margaret,  all  the  love,  all  the  gifts 
in  the  universe,  will  not  bring  peace  to  a  broken 
heart !  "  Gine\Ta  impressively  laid  her  hand  on  a 
small  Bible,  lying  open  on  the  sofa,  and  then  con- 
tinued : — '^  It  is  only  here  that  the  spirit  finds  re- 
pose; here  alone,  when  in  commune  with  other  spirits 
immaterial  and  immortal  as  itself,  it  can  throw  off 
the  load  of  earthly  soitow,  and  soar  to  a  blissful 
future.  I  love,  Margaret,  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
when  the  veil  of  night  steals  over  all  things,  to  fancy 
this  room  peopled  ^vith  invisible  beings,  watching 
the  gradual  wasting  away  of  this  feeble  frame ;  when 
I,   too,  shall  be  liberated  to  join  them,  and  be  at 
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peace !  Solitude,  but  for  this  thought,  would  be 
sometimes  intolerable ! "  exclaimed  Ginevra,  enthusi- 
astically. 

"  Yet,  Ginevra,  think  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  grief  to 
lose  jou :  she,  Avhom  you  say,  loves  you  so  well. 
'Tis  your  duty,  for  her  sake,  to  struggle  against  this 
depression.  Have  you  been  ill  since  I  saw  you, 
dearest?"  asked  Margaret,  gazing  with  painful 
emotion  on  the  pallor  of  Ginevra' s  complexion,  con- 
trasting with  the  crimson  glowing  so  steadily  on  her 
cheek. 

"  Oh,  do  not  think,  Margaret,  that  I  am  insensible 
to  Mrs  Beaufort's  affection  :  but  even  to  her,  agonizing 
as  would  doubtless  be  her  grief  at  first,  I  feel  that  my 
death  would  be  relief.  That  secret  which  connects  my 
fate  with  her  own  would  perhaps  then  be  um'avelled  : 
or  at  any  rate  Mark  Braddyll  would  lose  his  most 
formidable  weapon.  Every  paroxysm  of  the  malady 
which  smites  me  I  pray  earnestly  may  be  my  last !  " 

And  Ginevra,  with  her  elbow  resting  on  the  flower- 
stand,  remained  in  profound  thought.  Margaret 
dared  not  distm-b  her,  or  notice  the  tears  which 
trickled  down  her  cheek ;  for  her  face  was  averted, 
and  half  shaded  by  a  ti-ansparent  white  veil,  falling 
over  her  shoulders  to  the  ground.    Her  dress  was 
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white  also,  unrelieved  by  colour  of  any  kind ;  and 
slightly  open  at  the  bosom,  so  as  to  display  her  fair, 
slender  throat.  Loose  sleeves,  likewise,  disclosed  at 
every  moment  beauty  enough  to  attest  what  must 
have  been  the  perfection  of  the  soft,  rounded  arm,  ere 
disease  and  sorrow  assailed  her. 

"  ]\Iargaret !  "  suddenly  resumed  Grinevra,  ^'  do 
you  know  that  strange  dreams  and  fancies  often  dis- 
tract me  ?  Sometimes  I  imagine  that  all  Mrs  Beau- 
fort has  done,  and  daily  does  for  me,  and  the  love 
she  lavishes  upon  me,  can  only  be  that  of  a  mother 
for  her  child."  She  paused,  and  with  a  timid, 
scared  look,  lifted  her  eyes  to  her  companion's  face, 
and  the  colom-  mounted  to  her  brow.  ^'  What  have 
I  said,  Margaret  ?  Heed  it  not !  Once,  and  once 
only,  I  knelt  at  Mrs  Beaufort's  feet,  and  implored 
her  to  satisfy  my  doubts ;  then  a  harsh  rebuke — the 
only  angry  words  I  have  ever  heard  fall  from  her 
lips — pmiished  my  folly.  But,  Margaret,  what  if  in- 
deed I  should  be  Mrs  Beaufort's  daughter,  and  that 
it  is  my  right  to  use  the  title  of  ''  madre^^  by  whicli 
from  the  first  she  desired  me  to  address  her? " 

"  Dear  Gine\Ta,  would  that  indeed  you  were !  " 
responded  Margaret,  utterly  amazed.  '^  But,  Mrs 
Beaufort's  daughter! — I  was  almost  going  to   say 
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impossible !  Why  slioiild  she  then  immure  you 
here?     'Tis  indeed  a  strange  dream." 

"Not  more  strange,  Margaret,  than  that  during 
the  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  have  never  even  heard 
the  name  of  my  parents  !  I  have  lived  dependant 
on  the  charity  of  others ;  knowing  that  not  from  one 
individual  on  earth  could  I  legally  claim  protection. 
Oh,  it  is  a  cruel,  cruel  fate !  "  rejoined  Ginevra, 
excitedly. 

"What  name  did  you  bear  in  Italy,  Ginevra?" 
suddenly  asked  Margaret. 

"  The  name  of  my  protectress,  Madame  Alber- 
ghini." 

"  Yet,  knowing  as  you  do,  Gine\Ta,  Mark  Brad- 
dyll's  sordid  spirit,  do  you  not  think  that  he  would 
have  been  tnie  to  you,  through  whom,  if  it  be  as  you 
have  dared  sm-mise,  he  might  have  eventually  in- 
herited Methwold?"  asked  Margaret,  after  reflecting 
for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Think  not,  dear  Margaret,  that  I  shall  ever  in- 
herit Methwold  ;  even  could  I  prove  myself  tenfold 
Mrs  Beaufort's  daughter.  A  few  yards  of  ground  will 
be  the  sole  dowry  I  shall  ever  claim :  bestowed  pro- 
bably with  the  same  mystery  and  darkness  attending 
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the  union  of  my  parents.     Mark  Braddyll  knows  the 
precarious  state  of  my  health  !  " 

"  Oh,  would  that  joiiv  suspicion  were  true, 
Ginevra  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret  :  for  Ginevra's 
words  opened  such  a  field  for  thought  and  suraiise, 
that  every  word  and  action  of  Mrs  Beaufort's,  con- 
nected with  the  mystery  encircling  her,  recurred  to 
Margaret's  memoiy  with,  a  freshness  and  vividness 
which  enabled  the  latter  to  recall  her  slightest  deed. 

How  much  longer  Margaret  might  have  mused,  and 
how  far  her  reflections  would  have  satisfied  her  as  to 
the  reality  of  poor  Ginevra's  day-dreams,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  ;  but  she  was  presently  roused  by  the 
voice  of  her  companion,  who  said,  imploringly, 

"  Margaret,  dismiss  my  inconsiderate  words  from 
your  mind,  I  entreat.  It  is  base  ingratitude  for  me 
to  raise  doubts  respecting  my  benefactress.  If  God 
wills  that  my  parents  are  to  be  known  to  mc,  it  will 
be  accomplished,  despite  every  obstacle.  Dearest 
Margaret,  my  purpose  in  bringing  you  hither  was  to 
listen  to  your  history.  To  be  useful  to  you  would 
indeed  give  me  joy.  Tell  me  all! — all,  Margaret, 
respecting  Leonard  Somerton  also  !  "  said  Ginevra, 
caressingly,  with  a  smile. 
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Margaret  complied.  As  she  proceeded^  Ginevra's 
eyes  glistened  with  intense  indignation. 

^'  I  tell  you  again,  Margaret — beware !  "  ex- 
claimed she,  emphatically,  "  Last  night,  after  your 
return  from  Dingley,  there  was  a  long  and  stormy 
scene  between  Mr  Braddyll  and  Mrs  Beaufort ;  who 
came  afterwards  to  my  room,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears  at  his  unmanly  insults.  Mrs  Beaufort  will 
not  lightly  abandon  you,  Margaret ;  for  I  plainly  see 
that  she  likes  you  better  than  Alice  Bemers " 

"Yet  Mrs  Beaufort  threatens  to  withdraw  her 
favour  unless  I  consent  to  marry  Mr  Braddyll, 
Ginevra  :  this  is  no  gTcat  proof  of  affection." 

"  She  cannot  help  herself,  Margaret.  So  far  I 
have  learned,  that  the  preservation  of  her  secret, 
whatever  it  may  be,  in  Mr  Braddyll's  possession,  de- 
pends upon  her  using  her  utmost  influence  and  au- 
thority over  you  to  achieve  this  mamage.  If  you, 
Margaret,  in  the  face  of  every  discountenance — even 
despite  Mrs  Beaufort's  keenest  anger  and  reproaches — 
resolutely  continue  to  resist  Mark  BraddylFs  designs, 
I  feel  persuaded  you  will  be  fighting  for  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, as  well  as  for  your  own  peace.  Have  you  resolu- 
tion to  do  this,  Margaret  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  fate  that  would  not  be  more  accep- 
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table,  or  that  I  would  not  rather  endure,  Ginevra, 
than  that  odious  man's  pursuit !  I  will  resist  it,  and 
sooner  die  than  become  his  victim  !  "  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, vehemently. 

^^  And  Leonard  Somerton,  will  he  be  faithful,  Mar- 
garet ■?  Will  he,  for  love  of  you,  resist  the  tempting 
prize,  which,  against  every  principle  of  justice,  has 
been  offered  to  him  with  the  hand  of  Alice  Berners  ? 
I  say  offered :  for  if  he  is  false  to  you,  Margaret,  he 
deserves  to  become  2Ir  Braddyll's  dupe !  Will  he 
be  true,  think  you?"  asked  Ginevra,  an  expression 
of  distiTLst  clouding  her  face,  as  she  took  Margaret's 
hand. 

"  He  has  never  yet  spoken  to  me  of  love,  GincATa  : 
yet  if  looks  and  actions  are  any  index  to  his  heart,  I 
could  no  more  doubt  Mr  Somerton' s  truth,  than  yom* 
own.  Leonard  Somerton  is  too  high  principled  and 
generous  to  deceive ! " 

"  Yet,  Margaret,  Alice  Berners  spoke  positively 
this  morning  of  Mr  Somerton's  attachment  to  herself. 
I  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  therefore  could  not 
help  hearing  what  she  said,  as  her  tones  were  loud 
and  excited.  Beware  how  you  bestow  your  heart  to 
meet  with  unrequited  attachment.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine its  torment,  or  the  bitter  prostration  of  energy  it 
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entails !  Can  Mr  Somerton,  indeed,  possess  that  rare 
disinterestedness  as  to  love  you  for  yourself,  indepen- 
dently of  riches,  and  that  station  in  life  which,  until 
a  few  hours  ago,  you  apparently  could  not  even  claim  ? 
Oh,  Margaret,  I  warn  you  beware ! "  exclaimed  Gine- 
vra,  her  face  lighting  with  excitement. 

"  If  there  be  truth  in  the  himian  heart,  Mr  Somer- 
ton  has  withstood  these  temptations  for  my  sake!" 
murmured  Margaret,  while  in  painftd  abstraction  her 
eyes  sought  the  gTound. 

"  Truth !  I  have  always  found  truth  a  mocking 
word!"  rejoined  Ginevra,  bitterly:  she  paused,  then 
added — '-'•  Margaret,  as  your  trust  is,  so  may  Leonard 
Somerton's  faith  be  found ! "  Again  she  was  silent, 
then  continued — "  You  must  leave  me  now,  for  it  is 
near  the  time  of  Cartaret's  afternoon  visit.  I  am  so 
fragile  a  creature,  that  sometimes  she  finds  me  lying 
exhausted  on  my  couch,  unable  to  move  from  sudden 
weakness.  You  had  better  retire  by  Mrs  Beaufort's 
room,  and  so  pass  up  the  corridor,  as  if  retm-ning  from 
your  walk.  I  have  not  yet  had  corn-age  to  inform 
Mrs  Beaufort  of  the  increase  of  happiness  that  I  have 
found  in  your  society,  dear  Margaret !" 

^'  Cannot  you  visit  me  sometimes,  after  Mrs  Beau- 
fort retires  for  the  night,  Gine^Ta  ?     I  have  a  great 
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deal  to  consult  you  upon,"  said  Margaret,  earnestly 
and  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  I  will  come ! "  replied  she,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  ^'  It  will  bring  relief  to  me  also ;  for, 
Margaret,  you  can  have  no  conception  of  the  horror 
of  my  long  sleepless  nights !"  rejoined  Ginevra,  shud- 
deringly,  as  passing  her  arm  through  ^largaret's,  she 
led  her  to  the  staircase.  "  God  bless  you,  Margaret !" 
continued  she  affectionately.  Ginevra  then  touched 
the  spring  of  the  Lady  Blanche's  portrait,  the  door 
opened,  and  Margaret  passed  through  into  ^Irs  Beau- 
fort's room.  Fearing  to  encounter  Cartaret,  she  then 
made  the  best  of  her  way  through  the  corridor  back 
to  her  own  apartment.  To  her  surprise,  however, 
just  as  she  entered  the  "gallery,  she  saw  the  door  of 
her  room  open,  and  Lilian  Grant  issue  therefrom. 
Lilian  coloured  slightly  when  she  perceived  Mar- 
garet ;  then  she  advanced,  saying  in  a  tone  of  greater 
condescension  and  eagerness  than  usual, — 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Margaret !  Wearied  of  sitting 
alone,  I  came  to  seek  you  in  your  room,  to  ask  you 
to  play  at  billiards  with  me  in  the  hall,  now  every- 
body is  fi'om  home  I" 

"  As  I  never  played  at  billiards  in  my  life,  Lilian, 
you  must  excuse  my  compliance  -sN-ith  your  request. 
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In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  however,  I  will  join 
you  in  the  library,"  replied  Margaret. 

Rather  doubtful  that  anxiety  for  her  society  had 
been  the  true  occasion  of  Miss  Grant's  visit,  Mar- 
garet narrowly  glanced  round  her  room.  The  papers, 
keys,  and  various  articles — which,  in  her  haste  to  fol- 
low Ginevra,  contrary  to  her  usual  caution  when  in- 
tending to  leave  her  apartment  for  some  hours,  she 
had  omitted  to  restore  to  her  desk — were  just  as  she 
left  them.  She  fancied,  however,  that  a  strong  smell 
of  wax  pervaded  the  apartment.  The  wick,  also,  of  the 
taper  on  the  mantel-piece  looked  soft  and  powdery; 
neither,  Margaret  thought,  did  the  sealing-wax  beside 
it  present  so  hard  and  cold  a  surface  as  it  ought  to  have 
done — for  many  days  had  elapsed  since  she  used  it. 
It  occurred  to  her,  however,  that  the  heat  of  the  fire 
might  have  effected  this  ;  and  as  Margaret  could  not 
imagine  any  motive  why  Miss  Grant  should  enter 
her  room,  having  a  sinister  purpose  in  view,  she  soon 
dismissed  her  suspicion  and  conjectures,  and  tried  to 
believe  that  Lilian's  object  was  the  innocent  one  she 
herself  had  stated  it  to  be. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Intense  was  Mr  Carnegie's  indignation  when  Mrs 
Beaufort  arrived  at  the  Holt  without  Margaret — the 
personage  for  whose  d^but  in  her  new  character  he 
had  principally  invited  his  friends  to  meet.  His  face 
grew  red  with  suppressed  anger.  Alice's  smiling 
graceful  apology,  made  by  Mrs  Beaufort's  desire  in 
Margaret's  name,  failed  to  conciliate ;  or  even  to  chal- 
lenge so  much  courtesy  on  Mr  Carnegie's  part,  as 
to  induce  him  to  listen  until  she  had  finished  her 
excuses.  Instead,  he  turned  impatiently  away, 
murmuring  some  unintelligible  words  to  himself; 
though  afterwards  the  extreme  civility  of  his  deport- 
ment, both  towards  Mrs  Beaufort  and  Alice,  might 
have  afforded  them  infinite  siu'prise ;  had  they  not,  in 
common  with  every  body  else  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Ions  come  to  the  conclusion  that  smooth  words  from 
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Mr  Carnegie  boded  no  good.  Mrs  Beaufort  received, 
with  her  habitual  sang-froid  and  lofty  courtesy, 
attentions  so  unusual  from  her  host ;  nevertheless, 
as  Margaret's  absence  did  not  effect  that  alteration 
in  Mr  Somerton's  deportment  which  Alice  expected, 
she  readily  consented  when  Mrs  Beaufort— who  was 
really  fatigued  with  her  exertions  in  playing  the 
agreeable  for  two  days  together — -proposed  returning 
early  to  the  Abbey. 

The  following  morning  no  observations  relative  to 
Mr  Carnegie's  fete  were  made  in  Margaret's  presence ; 
and  she  felt  far  too  uncomfortably  conscious  to  ven- 
ture upon  asking  a  single  question.  The  three 
ladies  were  therefore  sitting  together  after  luncheon 
in  a  most  taciturn  mood,  when  Mr  Carnegie  was 
unexpectedly  ushered  into  the  room.  Margaret 
gTceted  him  with  a  frank,  hearty  smile  ;  when,  after 
rather  a  grave  reception  from  Mrs  Beaufort,  he  has- 
tened up  to  her. 

^'  Well,  my  dear  Miss  Margaret,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  looking  so  pretty  and  blooming,  after  the  indus- 
trious fit,  which,  I  was  told,  prevented  you  from 
giving  me  the  pleasure  ot  your  company  yesterday. 
All  work  and  no  play,  however,  to  m.y  mind,  is  a 
very  unfair  thing ;  but  as  particular  business  pre- 
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vented  jou  from  enjoying  yourself  yesterday,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  the  same  story  again  to-day. 
As  there  can  be  no  scandal  in  youi*  acceptance  of  an 
old  man's  invitation,  I  am  come  to  ask  you  to  re- 
tiuii  with  me  to  the  Holt  for  the  day  ;  knowing  Mrs 
Beaufort's  indulgence,  and  that  she  is  too  kind  to 
refuse  to  gTatify  an  old  fr'iend's  whim.  Will  you 
graciously  condescend  to  my  petition,  Miss  Mar- 
garet?" 

"  I  should  enjoy  the  visit  exceedingly,  but 
"  and  Margaret's  eyes,  which  at  first  spark- 
led with  pleasm-e,  glanced  doubtingly  towards  Mrs 
Beaufort. 

^'  I  suppose,  madam,  you  ^^411  have  no  objection  to 
trust  Miss  Beaufort — confound  it !  Miss  Desmond, 
I  mean — to  my  care  for  a  few  hours.  I  -will  myself 
see  her  safely  back  this  evening,"  said  Mr  Carnegie, 
standing  \vith  his  hands  behind  his  back  before  Mrs 
Beaufort's  work-table. 

Mrs  Beaufort  hesitated,  while  a  satirical  laugh 
pealed  from  Alice's  lips. 

"  Oh !  Mr  Carnegie,  this  really  is  too  bad  !  I 
never  could  have  supposed  you  capable  of  making 
so  indiscreet  a  request :  to  plan  thus  the  enlevement  of 
a  young  lady  in  the  very  presence  of  her  friends  !" 
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Mr  Carnegie  took  not  tlie  smallest  notice  of  this 
observationj  but  stifflj  maintained  his  position  be- 
fore Mrs  Beaufort ;  who  at  length  replied, 

"  As  Margaret  wishes  to  accept  your  invitation, 
Mr  Carnegie,  of  course  I  cannot  object.  The  only 
condition  I  impose  is,  that  when  I  send  the  carriage 
for  her  this  evening,  she  will  instantly  return." 

"  Agreed,  madam  !  Now,  Miss  Margaret,  go  and 
put  on  your  bonnet ;  and  don't  dawdle,  for  Sam  my 
coachman  raves  like  a  lunatic  if  the  horses  are  kept 
standing,"  exclaimed  Mr  Carnegie,  retreating  to  his 
favourite  station  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  a  well-pleased 
expression  of  countenance. 

Margaret  cast  one  glance  on  Mrs  Beaufort,  then 
rose  and  left  the  room. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  considerable  time;  during 
which  period  Mr  Carnegie  stood  assiduously  wann- 
ing his  hands  by  the  fire,  while  smiles  and  convul- 
sive laughter  flitted  over  Alice's  fair  face,  evidently 
demanding  her  utmost  exertions  to  restrain. 

*^  Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  heard  any  news  lately 
of  Captain  Stuart,  since  I  had  the  honour  of  forward- 
ing to  you  that  note  of  his  from  the  Holt  ?"  asked 
Mr  Carnegie,  in  his  most  conciliating  tones. 

''  No ;  I  believe  Captain  Stuart  intended  to  sail 
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for  Canada  about  the  beginniug  of  this  month. 
Alice,  perhaps,  can  give  you  information,  as  her 
aunt  constantly  corresponds  with  him,"  replied  Mrs 
Beaufort. 

"  I  liked  Stuart's  frank,  noble  disposition,  and  felt 
uncommonly  sorry  to  take  leave  of  him.  There  was 
something  really  good  and  true  in  his  sensible  face  : 
so  different  to  your  smirking  be- whiskered  dandies  of 
the  present  day ;  who,  with  all  their  bombast  and 
foolery,  would  almost  swoon  if  anybody  asked 
them  to  lay  hold  of  a  rabbit  by  the  ears  !  If  ever 
Captain  Stuart  needs  either  my  purse  or  my  interest, 
they  are  perfectly  at  his  service,  and  welcome,"  ex- 
claimed 3Ir  Carnegie  ;  with  the  greater  gusto,  inas- 
much that,  just  as  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue, 
Mr  Braddyll  entered  the  room. 

"  It  is  universally  admitted  that  Mr  Carnegie's 
liberality  gi-eatly  exceeds  the  amenity  of  his  words," 
observed  Mr  Braddyll,  scornfully. 

^'  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Sir.  I  am  liberal  with 
what  I  can  honestly  give.  There  are  some  people, 
however,  mighty  handy  in  lavishing  and  disposing 
of  wealth  that  does  not  belong  to  them,"  rejoined  Mr 
Carnegie,  fixing  his  eyes  sternly  on  Mrs  Beaufort ; 
who  went  on  calmly  working,  as  if  perfectly  uncon- 
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scious  of  his  scrutiny.  When  Mr  Carnegie's  atten- 
tion, however,  was  occupied  by  Margaret's  reappear- 
ance, long,  earnest,  and  piercing  was  the  gaze  Mrs 
Beaufort  bent  upon  him  ;  then,  withdrawing  her  eyes, 
she  continued  her  work  with  the  same  outward  com- 
posure as  before. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Desmond,  you  surely  are  not  in- 
tending to  walk  this  afternoon.  The  weather  is 
extremely  uncertain :  it  is  sm-e  to  rain  within  the 
hour,"  exclaimed  Mr  Braddyll,  approaching  Mar- 
garet with  the  utmost  errvpressement  of  manner. 

"  Pray  don't  put  yourself  in  an  agony  about  the 
rain,  Mr  Braddyll.  My  two  stout  horses  yonder  will 
convey  us  to  the  Holt  in  less  than  half-an-hour.  I 
see  you  do  not  understand  our  English  climate  yet. 
Well,  madam,  I  feel  much  obliged  by  your  good- 
ness in  granting  my  request.  Good  morning,  ladies  !" 
and,  with  a  profound  bow,  Mr  Carnegie  led  Margaret 
from  the  room. 

Mr  Braddyll  looked  at  Mrs  Beaufort  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this,  to  him,  most  incomprehensible  scene : 
but  she  vouchsafed  none,  and  rising,  left  the  room. 
Earnest  and  long  was  then  the  debate  of  the  duo  she 
quitted  ;  and  when  Alice  Bemers  retired,  it  was  with 
compressed  lip  and  lowering  brow. 
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Seated  by  Mr  Carnegie  in  his  low,  comfortable 
carriage,  and  whirled  along  the  road  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  it  was  some  time  ere  Margaret  could  realize 
this  new  phase  of  her  existence.  Mr  Carnegie,  ap- 
parently reposing  contentedly  on  the  victory  he  had 
just  won,  lomiged  in  a  corner  of  the  carriage  envel- 
oped in  his  scarlet  roquelaure.  The  country  be- 
tween Methwold  and  the  Holt  lay  through  the  centre 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  southern  maritime 
counties.  The  scene  was  quite  new  to  Margaret; 
who,  with  two  exceptions  only,  had  never  quitted  the 
limits  of  the  park  and  village  of  Methwold  since  her 
arrival.  The  banks  by  the  road-side  were  covered 
with  fresh  green  turf,  mingled  with  primroses  and 
violets,  all  kindled  into  life  and  brilliancy  of  tint 
under  the  deep  blue  spring  sky,  reflecting  its  own 
splendour  on  the  surrounding  landscape. 

Snug,  warm-looking  villages,  embowered  in  trees,  lay 
on  their  route ;  reposing  amidst  fields  affording  the 
richest,  greenest  pastm-age  ;  under  the  sunny  fragrant 
banks  of  which  many  a  ruddy  curly-headed  m'chin 
basked,  lazily  rousing  up  to  gaze  as  the  carriage  passed. 

^'  Look  !  there  is  my  house,  young  lady  !  I  built 
it  after  my  own  design,"  exclaimed  Mr  Carnegie, 
abruptly. 
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Margaret  at  first  could  descry  nothing ;  for  ere  she 
ascertained  the  direction  in  which  she  was  to  look,  a 
plantation   of  trees   hid  the  house  from   view.     As 
the  road  became  more  open,  she  perceived  at  length 
in  the  distance  a  large  dome  glittering  in  the  sun, 
and  presently  several  smaller  ones  clustering  round  it. 
She  turned  to  Mr  Carnegie  for  an  explanation.     He 
did  not  respond,  however;  but  seemed  quietly  enjoying 
her  amazement.     As  the  carriage  wound  up  the  long 
avenue,  Margaret  saw  that  the  mansion  was  built 
in  mosque-like  fashion ;  the  huge  dome  in  the  centre 
of  the  edifice  being  supported  by  pillars,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  gallery.     The  house  appeared 
of  immense  extent,  and  high  pointed  towers  rose  at 
each  extremity  of  the  facade. 

An  outer  staircase,  reaching  to  the  second  story, 
led  to  a  stately  colonnade,  extending  nearly  across  the 
front  of  the  building ;  upon  which  the  entrance-door  of 
the  mansion  opened.  The  roof  of  the  colonnade  was 
ornamented  by  an  arabesque  pattern  of  blue  and 
gold,  with  richly  moulded  pendents,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wind  and  weather  ;  and  terminated  by  two 
lofty  pointed  archways,  projecting  sufiiciently  to  give 
the  form  of  a  crescent  to  the  base  of  the  mansion. 
From   the   colonnade   a   fine   view  of  the  grounds 
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was  obtained  ;  which  were  also  laid  out,  as  Margaret 
perceived  at  a  glance,  in  eastern  style.  Already  Mr 
Carnegie's  flower-beds  glowed  at  this  early  season 
with  flowers,  which  in  other  gardens  were  just  ex- 
panding ;  or  if  in  bloom,  were  treasured  as  rarities  in 
greenhouses  and  stoves.  Fountains  sending  up  sil- 
very mists  of  dazzling  spray,  Chinese  pagodas,  and 
Tui'kish  kiosks,  whose  tiny  domes  and  minarets 
shone  like  burnished  gold  in  the  sunbeams,  met 
Margaret's  eye  everywhere  ;  and  she  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  singular  plaything  constructed  by  her 
eccentric  old  friend. 

After  allowing  her  a  few  minutes  to  indulge  her 
curiosity,  Mr  Carnegie  took  his  companion's  hand, 
and  led  her  within  the  house.  Eveiything  Mar- 
garet gazed  upon  was  gay,  lively,  and  selected  with 
exquisite  taste,  and  quite  in  hamiony  with  the  style 
and  exterior  of  the  mansion.  Most  of  the  rooms  were 
hung  with  silk,  or  papered  with  patterns  of  the  live- 
liest hues  :  some  were  tent-shaped,  and  fitted  up  with 
spangled  muslin  draperies.  The  walls  of  one  large 
apartment,  into  which  Mr  Carnegie  led  her,  making 
characteristic  observations  as  he  proceeded,  were 
covered  with  pictures  representing  a  variety  of 
Oriental  subjects.     The  largest  painting  in  the  room, 
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However,  was  closely  veiled  by  curtains  of  gi'een 
camlet,  exquisitely  painted  with  flowers  and  em- 
blematic devices,  and  fastened  securely  down  to  the 
floor  by  means  of  small  hooks  and  rings.  Woman- 
like, Margaret's  eyes  were  instantly  averted  from  the 
various  artistic  beauties  challenging  her  admiration, 
and  riveted  cm'iously  upon  that  which  was  concealed. 
She  turned  round  with  one  of  her  sunny  smiles  to- 
wards Mr  Carnegie,  who  was  attentively  observing 
her. 

"  What  exquisite  curtains  !  Have  you  a  painting 
beneath,  so  delicately  coloured  that  you  fear  the  light 
may  injure  it?"  asked  she. 

Instead  of  replying,  Mr  Carnegie  turned  abruptly 
away.  Margaret  did  not  repeat  her  question ;  but 
moved  a  little  way  from  him,  with  the  intention  of 
more  closely  examining  the  paintings.  Mr  Carnegie 
hastily  grasped  her  arm. 

"  Young  lady,  I  charge  you  do  not  make  me  regret 
having  brought  you  hither,  by  approaching  that  pic- 
ture !  Only  once  in  a  year  do  I  indulge  myself  with 
lifting  those  curtains ;  you  may  judge  therefore  of  its 
sacredness  in  my  eyes.  Ask  me  no  more  ques- 
tions !" 

There  was  something  so  peculiar  in  the  sound  of  Mr 
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Carnegie's  voice,  that  Margaret  gazed  earnestly  into 
his  face  j  and  to  her  amazement  she  perceived  that 
tears — real,  genuine  tears — trembled  in  the  little, 
abnipt  man's  eyes. 

Much  distressed,  Margaret  immediately  walked 
away.  In  a  short  time  ^Ir  Carnegie  joined  her  at 
the  window,  and,  throwing  it  open,  pointed  to  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  garden,  bidding 
lier  descend.  Margaret  saw  that  he  lingered  behind 
to  close  and  lock  the  window  carefully. 

"  Now,  Miss  Margaret,  tell  me  the  real  reason  why 
you  did  not  come  here  yesterday ;  for,  of  course,  I 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  the  humbug  Miss  Bemers 
took  the  trouble  to  utter,"  said  Mr  Carnegie,  as  they 
sauntered  slowly  down  a  walk  bordering  a  profusion 
of  lovely  parterres.  •  Perceiving  Margaret's  hesitation, 
he  added,  quickly,  and  with  emphasis,  "  Now,  young 
lady,  if  you  stand  in  need  of  my  aid,  or  advice  in  any 
matter,  you  will  please  to  make  straightforward  re- 
plies to  any  question  I  ask.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
Agatha  Beaufort  and  yourself  have  become  bosom 
friends,  and  sworn  eternal  fidelity  ;  why,  all  I  have  to 
say  on  the  subject  is,  that  you  are  a  much  cleverer 
girl  than  I  took  you  for." 

'^  Mrs  Beaufort  is  really  very  kind  :  indeed  there 
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is  only  one  subject  on  whicli  I  wish  she  would  act 
differently  towards  me.  Oh,  Mr  Carnegie,  you  have 
no  idea  of  the  tyranny  which  that  detestable  Mr 
Braddyll  exercises  over  everybody  and  everything 
at  the  Abbey!" 

"  An  impertinent  rascal !  He  wants  ducking  in  the 
deepest  horse-pond  in  the  county  1  So,  my  pretty 
Margaret,  he  teazes  Mrs  Beaufort,  that  she  may  per- 
secute you  into  marrying  him,  eh  ?  Though,  I'll 
wager  anything,  Agatha  Beaufort  won't  make  you 
heiress  of  Methwold." 

"  Nor  do  I  expect  that  she  should,  Mr  Carnegie ; 
since  I  derive  any  right  I  may  possess  to  aspire  to 
the  Abbey,  from  my  dear  father,  and  he  still  lives. 
But  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  whether  you  can  tell 
me  anything  of  Mark  Braddyll' s  history  before  he 
came  to  reside  at  Methwold?"  and  Margaret  looked 
eagerly  at  Mr  Carnegie ;  who,  with  his  ungloved  hands 
thrust  behind  his  back,  strolled  leisurely  by  her 
side. 

"  Have  patience,  my  dear  young  lady,  and  Mark 
Braddyll's  history  will  imfold  itself.  The  devil  is 
not  so  skilful  a  dissembler  but  that  he  shows  the 
cloven  foot  at  times.  So  the  fellow,  you  say,  tyran- 
nizes over  Agatha  Beaufort  ? "    And,  for  some  few 
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minutes,  Mr  Carnegie's  abstraction  was  so  great,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  check  of  Margaret's 
little  hand  pressed  forcibly  on  his  arm,  he  would 
have  overstepped  the  margin  of  a  broad,  brimming 
pool  of  water,  and  plunged  headlong  into  the  centre 
of  a  group  of  nymphs  and  tritons  supporting  the  car 
of  their  goddess  Amphitrite. 

"  You  once  mentioned  to  me  a  supernatural  occur- 
rence that  happened  at  the  Abbey — a  ghost,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind — did  you  not,  Margaret,  that  threw 
you  into  an  ague  for  ten  days  afterwards  ?  Have 
you  been  recently  alarmed '? "  asked  Mr  Carnegie, 
abruptly  :  an  impatient  pshaw  !  being  all  the  notice 
he  took  of  Margaret's  watchfulness  in  saving  him 
from  a  bath. 

Margaret  blushed  a  little,  and  then  said,  with  a 
laugh, 

"  I  did  mention  such  a  thing  once,  Mr  Carnegie ; 
but  I  am  now  ready  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  my  own 
credulity.  I  have  discovered  the  som'ce  of  my  alarm ; 
though  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  confess  what  it  was." 

"  If  Agatha  Beaufort  has  intrusted  any  of  her 
secrets  to  yom*  keeping,  you  do  right  to  be  cautious.. 
That  woman,  Margaret,  despite  her  faults,  has  a 
capacious  and  powerful  mind ;  as  that  fellow  Braddyll 
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will  one  day  find,  to  his  cost.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised were  she  to  turn  upon  him  like  a  tigress,  as 
you  say  he  persecutes  her,  and  by  one  bold  avowal 
of  that  mystery  of  hers,  defeat  his  iniquitous  schemes, 
and  brave  the  world's  censure.  By  Jove !  I  wish 
she  would."  Mr  Carnegie  paused,  and  then  added, 
slyly,  "  I  suppose,  Margaret,  that  had  Leonard 
Somerton  been  out  of  the  way,  there  would  have  been 
little  fear  of  your  falling  in  love  with  this  Braddyll  ? 
Before,  however,  we  discuss  Mr  Somerton,  I  should 
like  to  hear  why  you  did  not  come  yesterday." 

^^  You  must  kindly  excuse  me  answering  this  ques- 
tion, Mr  Carnegie,  and  accept  the  apology  Alice 
made  you  on  my  behalf,"  said  Margaret,  earnestly. 

"  I  do  not  think,  though  you  will  not  answer,  that 
Miss  Alice's  art  availed  her  much  Avith  Leonard 
Somerton,"  observed  Mr  Carnegie,  pointedly.  "  I 
have  an  idea,  Margaret,  that  Alice  aims  only  at  Somer- 
ton's  rank  and  wealth,  and  that  her  heart  is  given  to 
Captain  Stuart.  In  my  day,  young  ladies  did  not 
stand  weeping  in  a  corner  with  gentlemen  to  console 
them,  as  I  detected  the  fair  Alice  and  Stuart  one 
.evening,  unless  they  were  whispering  something 
more  interesting  than  common  drawing-room  jar- 
gon." 
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"  For  once,  Mr  Carnegie,  jour  discrimination  fails 
you  ! "  rejoined  Margaret,  with  a  light  langh.  "  Alice 
Bemers  has  long  been  taught  to  consider  that  the  in- 
heriting of  Methwold  depends  upon  her  encourage- 
ment of  Mr  Somerton's  addresses." 

"  Humph !  So  Miss  Alice  thinks  to  step  into 
Agatha  Beaufort's  shoes,  does  she  ?  There  is  many 
a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip — tell  her  that, 
with  my  compliments,  when  next  you  hear  her  boast 
of  her  fature  prospects.  Poor  Stuart !  I  pity  him 
Avith  all  my  heart." 

"  Sui'ely  you  are  mistaken  !  Alice  could  not  be 
so  heartless  ! "  Margaret  then  continued,  hastily  and 
sorrowfully,  "  You  assert  so  many  things,  Mr  Car- 
negie, with  a  confidence  that  convinces  me  you  know 
more  than  you  choose  to  acknowledge  :  indeed  I  see 
such  contradictory  actions  and  mysteiy  romid  me, 
that  I  despair  of  ever  an'i\'ing  at  tnith,  and  bitterly 
regret  having  quitted  my  home." 

"  Why  the  deuce  did  your  father  allow  you  to  go 
to  the  Abbey,  when  it  appears  that  Mrs  Beaufort  dis- 
owned you  as  a  relative,  until  I  accidentally  pro- 
claimed it?"  asked  Mr  Carnegie,  roughly. 

"  We  were  poor,  and  suffering  bitter  disti-ess  ;  and 
I  insisted   on   leaving  home,  Mr  Carnegie.     Had  it 
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not  been  for  Mr  Compton  and  Mr  Somerton,  wlio  both 
assisted  my  father  in  his  difficulties,  (the  latter  with- 
out even  a  personal  knowledge  of  him,)  I  shudder  to 
think  what  would  probably  now  have  been  our 
present  desolation !" 

Margaret  then  hastily  related  the  circumstances 
preceding  her  departm-e  from  Woodthorpe ;  explain- 
ing the  reasons  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  her 
father  to  accept  of  pecuniary  obligation  from  Mr 
Compton,  and  Mr  Somerton's  consequent  kindness. 

Mr  Carnegie  listened  with  profound  attention. 
'^  Noble  traits  of  both  of  your  friends,  Miss  Margaret  • 
which  I  shall  not  forget  in  a  hurry  !  It  warms  one's 
heart  to  hear  of  a  little  feeling  and  benevolence  in 
this  hard  world  !  Where  do  you  say  Mr  Compton 
resides  ?  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  your  father, 
Margaret,  I'll  do  it  !"  said  Mr  Carnegie,  hurriedly. 

Margaret  grasped  the  hand  of  the  kind,  eccentric 
old  man  ]  and  tears  dropped  upon  it  as  she  spoke. 

''  It  was  the  greatest  sorrow  my  dear  mother  had, 
that  her  failing  health " 


^Tshaw !"  interrupted  Mr  Carnegie,  turning  abruptly 
aside ;  ^'  don't  talk  nonsense  about  your  mother :  and 
pray  do  not  cry  !  I  want  to  know  whether  I  can  be 
of  any  service  to  Mr  Desmond?" 
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"  Could  your  interest  avail  to  prociure  my  father 
active  employment  ?"  asked  Margaret,  timidly. 

"  I'll  bear  it  in  mind  ;  never  fear,  my  dear  young 
lady.  It  will  be  some  months,  I  dare  say,  ere  I 
succeed ;  especially  to  provide  such  a  situation  for  Mr 
Desmond  as  will  not  send  his  noble  relative  at  the 
Abbey  into  convulsions !  I  am  going  up  to  towa 
to-morrow  for  a  fortnight,  and  you  may  depend  upon 
it  I  will  do  my  best  to  serve  you.  In  the  meantime, 
(or  rather  as  long  as  you  remain  at  the  Abbey,)  if 
you  can,  keep  an  eye  on  Mark  Braddyll,  for  Mrs 
Beaufort.  I  have  a  slight  knowledge  of  his  past 
career,  owins:  to  circumstances  it  does  not  matter  to 
mention ;  and  you  will  render  her  essential  service, 
in  case  any  violent  rupture  between  them  ensues, 
to  let  me  know.  He  is  a  designing  -sdllain.  As 
for  Miss  Lilian  Grant,  she  always  appears  to  me  as 
nauseous  as  her  uncle's  pills.  Mr  Thomson,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  very  honest  man ;  his  only  misfortune  is 
having  such  a  Jesuit  of  a  niece !"  Mr  Carnegie  then 
drew  out  his  watch,  looked  at  the  hour,  and  gazed 
anxiously  up  the  walk  towards  the  house. 

"  Mr  Carnegie !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  who  had 
listened  Tvith  breathless  interest,  "  Mrs  Beaufort  tells 
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me  that  I  must  hearken  to  Mr  BraddjU's  proposals  : 
she  insinuates  that  some  dreadful  mystery  renders  it 
imperative !  Oh,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  who  ap- 
pear to  know  everything  concerning  us,  what  is  this 
secret?  " 

An  angry  glare  shot  from  Mr  Carnegie's  eyes. 
^'  Pooh  !  Mrs  Beaufort  must  be  something  worse  than 
a  simpleton ;  and  so  are  you  also,  Margaret,  to  talk 
in  this  way  !  No  possible  circumstance  I  can  imagine 
could  be  more  adverse  to  her,  than  your  marriage  with 
Mr  Braddyll.  Now,  young  lady,  if  you  have  no 
objection  we  will  return  to  the  house.  It  is  one  of 
my  bachelor  habits  to  smoke  a  pipe  before  dinner, 
and  we  dine  at  six.  We  will  have  some  ftu'ther 
conversation  this  evening,  if  you  have  any  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself. 
Come,  Miss  Margaret,  time  is  getting  on ;  and  if 
Mrs  Agatha,  with  her  prudish  notions,  sends  the 
carriage  for  you  at  eight,  you  may  perchance  wish 
that  I  had  given  you  a  hint  sooner !"  said  Mr  Car- 
negie, quaintly,  deliberately  retracing  his  steps  home- 
ward. 

Margaret  saw  that  her  old  friend  was  again  in- 
dulging his  favourite  propensity  for  dark  mysterious 
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innuendos ;  but  as  slie  could  not  compreliend  in  the 
least  what  he  was  driving  at,  she  reverted  to  the  sub- 
ject which  most  engrossed  her  thoughts,  and  said, 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  a  question,  Mr  Carnegie,  which 
nothing  but  mj  peculiar  situation  could  justify.  I 
entreat  you,  tell  me,  whether,  before  mv  amval  at 
Methwold,  Mr  Somerton's  attention  to  Alice  was 
such  as  to  justify  the  report  that  they  were  engaged  ?" 
said  Margaret,  anxiously. 

'^  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I  assure  you,  my  dear  young 
lady.  Leonard  Somerton  does  not  want  that  wealth 
which  Miss  Alice  considers  so  irresistible.  So,  if  he 
asks  you  to  marry  him,  mind  and  say  yes  ;  despite  the 
stormy  indignation  which  will  flow  from  Alice's  eyes  : 
and  a  matchless  pair  they  are — no  one  can  deny 
that  !" 

Just  at  this  moment  a  splendid  dog  burst  out  of  a 
thick  plantation  skirting  the  walk,  barking  and  toss- 
ing his  noble  head,  and  sprang  up,  caressingly  resting 
his  paws  on  Mr  Carnegie's  shoulders  ]  a  turn  of  the 
walk  brought  them  in  sight  of  Mr  Somerton. 

''  Down,  Carlo !  I  ^sdsh  Somerton  would  keep 
his  dog  at  home !  The  brute  is  enough  to  knock 
one  down,"   exclaimed  Mr  Carnegie,  testily,  trying 
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to  moderate  the*  vehemence  of  Carlo's  endear- 
ments. 

With  a  gesture,  Mr.  Somerton  quieted  the  dog's 
pranks,  and  then  warmly  shook  hands  with  Mr  Car- 
negie and  his  fair  companion.  Margaret's  colour 
deepened,  until  her  cheek  glowed  with  as  intense  a 
hue  as  the  fragrant  bouquet  of  roses  which  her  host 
had  culled  as  he  walked  along,  and  had  just  presented 
her  with.  She  began  now  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  Mr  Carnegie's  vague  insinuations ;  and  her 
delicacy  took  alarm  lest  Mr  Somerton  should  imagine 
that  she  was  there  knowing  he  was  expected  at  the 
Holt.  Mr  Carnegie  looked  at  her,  while  a  mis- 
chievous smile  lurked  in  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  Miss  Margaret,  upon  the  principle  that 
young  birds  always  turn  the  old  ones  out  of  their 
nest  to  take  possession  of  it  themselves,  I  suppose 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  remain  here,  while  I 
go  and  smoke  my  pipe?" 

Indescribably  provoked  and  embarrassed,  Mar- 
garet caught  Mr  Somerton' s  full  dark  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  whilst  a  smile  hung  on  his  lip;  and  at  once 
the  suspicion  flashed  on  her  mind  that  Mr  Carnegie, 
by  this  wily  surprise,  sought  to  avenge  her  own — 
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and,  as  lier  hearty  whispered,  Leonard  Somerton's — 
disappointment  of  the  preceding  da  j.  Her  very  nature 
revolted  at  the  idea  that  Mr  Somerton  might  think 
her  an  accomplice  in  the  stratagem. 

"  I  will  walk  back  with  you  to  the  house,  Mr  Car- 
negie, and  while  you  smoke  I  "will  rest.  I  had 
already  taken  my  usual  early  walk  before  your 
arrival  at  the  Abbey,"  replied  she,  trying  to  appear 
as  indifferent  and  unconcerned  as  possible. 

Mr  Caruegie's  face  looked  very  hot  and  angry. 

''  Don't  be  a  pmde  and  a  hypocrite,  Margaret !  It 
did  not  succeed  with  Agatha  Beaufort,  and  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  answer  your  pm-pose  better !"  ex- 
claimed he,  in  his  harshest  tones,  walking  away. 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  you  surely  do  not  intend  to  shun 
me  ?  You  will  not  defeat  our  kind  friend's  strata- 
gem to  enable  us  to  meet?"  said  Mr  Somerton, 
gently  taking  her  hand  and  drawing  it  beneath  his 
arm. 

Again  that  earnest,  loving  look  of  entreaty  beamed 
from  Mr  Somerton's  eyes.  Margaret  felt  it  irresis- 
tible, and  she  yielded.  She  knew  not  how  long  they 
afterwards  wandered  amidst  Mr  Carnegie's  beautiful 
fountains  and  parterres  ;  she  only  heard  his  voice, 
and  listened  to  those  accents  which  told  her — of  what 
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lier  heart  had  long  been  convince^ — ^that  she  was 
beloved  fondly  and  truly;  even  while  appearing 
in  the  guise  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  humble  companion. 
That  noble  and  good  heart,  she  found,  rejected  all 
undue  worship  of  mere  station  and  worldly  eminence  ; 
but  clinging  where  it  met  with  kindliest  sympathies, 
and  like  steadfast  principle,  rejoiced  only  that  propor- 
tionate rank  was  hers ;  as  offering  a  gTeater  inducement 
to  Sir  James  Somerton  to  receive  her  as  his  son's  wife. 

Earnest  were  then  their  conjectm'es  as  to  Mr 
Braddyll's  designs  ;  for  all  that  related  person- 
ally to  herself,  Margaret  freely  avoAved ;  though  on 
other  events  at  the  Abbey,  in  accordance  with  her 
solemn  promise  to  Mrs  Beaufort,  she  was  scrupulously 
silent.  Mr  Somerton,  in  his  turn,  fully  satisfied  her 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  former  attentions  to  AKce  ;  nor 
did  he  attempt  to  deuy  the  effect  her  beauty  and 
fascinating  manners  had  at  fii'st  produced  upon  him  : 
though  he  indigTiantly  disclaimed  her  right  to  assert 
that  his  honom-  Avas  thereby  compromised,  as  Mar- 
garet's scruples  appeared  to  indicate. 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the  following  day 
Mr  Somerton  should  proceed  to  London,  to  break  his 
intentions  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Maiy,  and  request 
their    assent   to   his   miion   with    Margaret,    before 
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anything  was  said  of  the  latter' s  new  prospects  at 
the  Abbey  :  as,  considering  every  circumstance,  after 
this  was  done,  her  longer  residence  under  the  same 
roof  with  Alice  and  Mr  Braddyll  Avould  be  impos- 
sible. 

And  nearly  as  happy  as  his  guests,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  benevolent  feelings  and  kindly  heart,  Mr 
Carnegie  sat  awaiting  their  return.  It ,  was  more 
than  an  hour  past  dinner-time  ;  yet  there  he  remained 
by  the  open  window,  refraining  by  message,  bell,  or 
personal  pm'suit,  from  abridging  the  interview  he  had 
so  skilfully  brought  about :  and  there  he  would  have 
sat,  had  Margaret  Desmond  and  Leonard  Somerton 
chosen  to  prolong  their  ramble  until  midnight.  When 
at  length  his  self-denial  was  rewarded,  and  he  saw 
the  pair  approach  arm-in-arm,  it  would  have  been  a 
study  for  a  painter  to  watch  the  varied  emotions  im- 
printed on  that  usually  dry,  hard  face.  He  saw  by 
the  happy  sparkling  animation  of  Mr  Somerton' s  eye, 
and  the  smiling  modest  expression  of  his  favourite 
Margaret's  countenance,  that  his  stratagem  had  been 
successful. 

Mr  Carnegie's  greeting,  however,  when  the  pair 
entered  the  room  was  characteristic. 

"  Well,  Miss  Margaret,  I  thought  you  told  me 
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that  you  were  tired ;  and  just  for  that  reason,  with 
feminine  perversity,  you  keep  dinner  waiting  an 
hour!  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  walk,  and 
plenty  of  time  to  listen  leisurely  to  all  Mr  Somerton 
had  to  say.  Mrs  Monkhouse  has  been  waiting  this 
half-hour  to  disrobe  you  of  your  bonnet  and  shawl ; 
but,  I  say  Margaret,"  added  Mr  Carnegie,  slyly,  as 
he  opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to  his  housekeeper, 
who  was  awaiting  her  master's  young  guest  in  the 
vestibule,  ''I  say  Margaret,  never  mind  being  over 
particular  to-day  about  your  curls,  and  so  forth. 
Conscious  lovers  never  gaze  at  each  other  when  a 
third  party  is  by,  you  know !"  said  he,  with  a  smile, 
and  a  kindly  pressure  of  the  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Punctually  at  eight  o'clock,  Mrs  Beaufort's  car- 
riage came  to  fetch  Margaret  from  the  Holt. 

"  Remember,  Margaret,"  said  Mr  Carnegie,  with 
a  sobemess  and  gravity  of  tone  which  rendered  his 
words  the  more  impressive,  as  he  handed  her  into 
the  carriage,  "  that  perseverance  in  well-doing 
is  sm-e  at  length  to  be  crowned  with  success  and 
blessing.  I  have  before  admonished  you  to  apply  to 
me  at  once,  if  circumstances  assume  a  darker  aspect 
at  the  Abbey ;  but  doubly,  Margaret,  are  you  hence- 
forth bomid  to  ask  the  aid  of  Leonard  Somerton,  if 
I  am  any  judge  of  words  and  actions  ! " 

Margaret  warmly  pressed  her  friend's  hand,  and  in 
her  heart  vowed  to  follow  his  advice. 

Strange  and  delightful  were  the  feelings  agitating 
Margaret  during  her  homeward  drive.     She  returned 
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to  Methwold  all  but  Leonard  Somerton's  affianced 
wife  !  No  longer  the  sense  of  loneliness  weighed  with 
paralyzing  power  upon  her  spirit ;  for  now  her  joys, 
sorrows,  and  trials,  were  participated  in  by  another. 
In  his  power  to  protect  her  from  future  evil,  she 
fearlessly  reposed;  and  no  dark  forebodings  clouded 
the  sanguine  joy  that  now  coloured  her  cheek,  and 
caused  her  eyes  to  sparkle  with  a  light  and  ani- 
mation which  long  months  of  son'ow  had  almost 
quenched.  The  last  words  Mr  Somerton  whispered 
in  her  ear,  whilst  Mr  Carnegie  purposely  left  the 
room  in  search  of  his  hat,  veiling  this  really  good- 
natured  intention  by  suudiy  growls  on  the  incle- 
mency of  an  English  spring,  recm-red  to  her  with 
inexpressible  delight.  He  bade  her  endure  patiently 
yet  a  little  while  for  his  sake  ;  promising  speedily  to 
return  with  the  joyful  intelligence  that  his  beloved 
mother  was  ready  to  receive  her  as  a  daughter,  and 
to  take  her  away  from  the  Abbey,  and  its  baneful 
influences. 

One  thing,  however,  troubled  Margaret's  spirit  ; 
by  the  which  she  had,  perhaps,  given  unintentional 
encom'agement  to  Mr  Braddyll's  suit.  This  was, 
that  Mr  Somerton  fully  and  distinctly  declared  him- 
self not  the  donor  of  the  mysterious  gifts  she  had 
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received.  With  loathing,  Margaret  now  thought  of 
the  beautiful  shawl  and  necklace ;  and  impatiently 
did  she  anticipate  the  moment  when  she  might  con- 
sign them  apart  from  her  wardi'obe,  never  more  to  be 
gazed  upon  with  pleasm*e :  for,  somewhat  hastily, 
perhaps,  she  persuaded  herself  that  they  were  Mark 
Braddyll's  gifts. 

^Mien  Margaret  alighted  at  the  Abbey,  Lilian 
Grant  and  Mr  Braddyll  were  sauntering  slowly,  by 
moonlight,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house.  A 
sneering  smile  cm*led  Lilian's  lip,  as  she  glanced  at 
the  carriage. 

"  You  see,  Mark,  ]\Iargaret  Desmond  queens  it  mth 
a  vengeance  already!"  said  she,  bitterly.  ^^  Alice 
Berners  is  beginning  to  grow  lukewarm  in  the  cause, 
I  warn  you,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  much  longer. 
To-night,  therefore,  I  am  resolved  to  put  matters  in 
train;  for,  when  once  fairly  in  for  it,  she  dare  not 
recede !"  And  Lilian  bomided  forwards  to  speak  to 
Margaret,  impelled  by  cmiosity,  and  the  desire  to 
glean  some  fact  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  an 
intrusion  into  Miss  Berners'  apartment. 

Margaret,  however,  entered  the  house  too  quickly 
to  profit  by  Miss  Grant's  amiable  intentions;  as  the 
very  sight  of  ^Mr  Braddyll  was  sufficient  to  make  her 
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fly  to  her  room.  There  she  found  a  letter  from  her 
father ;  and  sat  down  eagerly  to  peruse  it.  Plea- 
sm^e  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  as  she  read  Mr  Desmond's 
statement  of  the  numerous  comforts  their  increased 
means  enabled  them  to  enjoy;  and  when  he  thanked 
her  for  them,  and  declared  his  conviction  that,  under 
Providence,  he  owed  this  accession  of  happiness  to 
her  affection  and  firmness,  Margaret  felt  deeply,  that 
if  the  forsaking  of  her  home  and  independence  had 
been  at  first  painful,  amply  and  richly  were  her  sacri- 
fices repaid  by  the  events  of  the  day. 

After  waiting  considerably  past  the  time  when  Mrs 
Beaufort  usually  required  her  presence,  Margaret, 
receiving  no  summons  to  repair  to  her  room,  prepared 
at  length  to  retire  to  rest.  Siiddenly  the  thought  of 
Grinevra  came  across  her  mind ;  and  wondering  how 
she  had  spent  the  day,  Margaret  took  up  the  candle, 
and  diligently  sought  any  little  token  she  might  have 
left  in  her  room  during  her  absence:  but  her  search 
was  vain.  Eemembering,  then,  how  restlessly  the 
invalid  had  passed  the  preceding  night,  a  portion  of 
which  she  spent  with  her,  Margaret  began  to  fear, 
especially  as  Mrs  Beaufort  had  dispensed  with  her 
services,  that  Ginevra  might  be  confined  to  her  room 
by  indisposition.     Absorbed  by  this  dread,  Margaret 
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forgot  her  happiness,  and  approaching  the  panel  in 
the  adjoining  room,  she  listened  attentively.  All  was 
silent;  and  she  was  returning  to  her  chair  near  the 
fire,  in  the  hope  that  she  had  needlessly  alaiTQcd  her- 
self, when  she  fancied  that  she  distinguished  a  faint 
ciy  or  muiTQur.  Again  she  listened :  after  a  short 
interval,  the  same  shrill  cry  of  distress  arose  that 
she  had  heard  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  chamber 

"  Poor,  jpoor  Ginevra!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in- 
voluntarily, hiding  her  face  in  her  hands  ;  and  she 
silently  breathed  a  fer^'ent  prayer  that  if,  indeed,  the 
sharp  tiial  might  not  be  averted  from  the  sufferer, 
strength  and  fortitude  to  endure  it  unmurmuringly 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  her. 

Ten  minutes  elapse'd,  and  Margaret  still  anxiously 
listened.  All  was  now  silent,  save  the  dull  moaning 
wail  of  the  wind,  through  the  crevices  of  the  window 
frames.  She  shivered — for  few  sounds  recall  so  for- 
cibly to  the  himian  heart,  the  sense  of  desolation  and 
woe — and  hurriedly  she  stirred  the  fire  into  a  blaze. 
As  Margaret  resumed  her  seat,  a  slight  knock  at  the 
door  startled  her ;  but  as  it  was  not  repeated,  after 
listening  a  minute,  she  concluded  that  it  could  only 
be  the  jarring  of  the  wind.     Her  amazement  was 
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great,  therefore,  when  her  door  slowly  opened,  and 
Mrs  Beaufort  entered.  Her  face  and  lips  were  of 
ashj  whiteness — a  pallor  rendered  the  more  conspi- 
cuous by  contrast  with  the  long  black  lashes  resting 
on  her  cheek ;  for  her  eyes  were  bent  monmftdly  to 
the  ground.  There  was  an  air  of  imnatiu-al,  forced 
composure  in  her  manner;  and  her  hand  steadily 
grasped  the  lamp  which  she  carried,  x^dvancing  to  the 
table,  Mrs  Beaufort  set  the  light  down,  and  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  Margaret ;  who,  in  trembling  astonishment, 
had  risen  from  her  chair. 

"  Only  half  an  hour  ago,  Margaret,  I  learned  from 
the  ra^dngs  of  the  poor  sufferer,  whose  cries  must 
have  reached  yom*  ears,  that  you  and  she  have  met. 
I  care  not  now  to  ask  where,  or  when :  hereafter,  you 
must  satisfactorily  explain  why  you  have  thus  in- 
truded into  things  I  had  resolved  should  be  hidden 
from  you.  Margaret,  Ginevra  mmiuurs  your  name  : 
unconsciously  she  implores  me  to  summon  you. 
Dare  you  follow  me  to  her  bedside,  and  encounter  the 
sight  of  suffering  such  as  hers  is  ?" 

Mrs  Beaufort's  voice  faltered.  She  turned  aside, 
and  sank  into  a  chair. 

^^  Poor  Gine-STa  !     Let  us  not  lose  a  moment  in 
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hastening  to  her,  dear  Mrs  Beaiifortj  I  implore!" 
exclaimed  Margaret,  taking  Mrs  Beaufort's  cold  hand 
and  pressing  it  to  her  lips. 

Mrs  Beaufort  did  not  replv.  She  sat  rigid  as 
stone ;  her  e  jes  absent  and  wandering.  At  length 
she  hurriedlj  rose. 

"  Your  residence  under  my  roof,  Margaret  Des- 
mond, will  either  prove  mj  greatest  blessing,  or  mv 
direst  curse  I*'  exclaimed  she,  vehemently.  "  My 
poor  Ginevra  I  Follow  me,  Margaret !"  and  Mrs 
Beaufort  entered  the  inner  room,  and  touching  the 
concealed  spring  in  the  panel,  disclosed  the  staircase. 

Followed  by  Margaret,  she  ascended  the  winding 
stair,  and  entered  the  oval  room  before  described.  A 
large  mirror  there  served  as  a  door  to  another,  though 
much  shorter,  flight  of  steps,  leading  to  a  sleeping 
chamber  above.  The  room  door  was  slightly  ajar  ; 
and  the  same  powerfol  odour  Margaret  had  before 
remarked  as  once  pervading  !Mrs  Beaufort's  sitting- 
room,  streamed  down  upon  them.  A  silver  lamp 
hung  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  diffiLS- 
ing  a  pale  white  light  around. 

Cartaret  knelt  by  the  bed ;  the  curtains  of  which 
were  drawn  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  air  to  cir- 
culate freely  roimd  the  sufferer.     In  a  moment  Mar- 
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garet  flung  herself  by  the  bedside  ;  and  with  a  pain- 
ful eiFort  checked  the  exclamation  of  sorrow  and 
compassion  which  rose  to  her  lips,  as  she  gazed  on  the 
alteration  that  a  few  hours  had  wrought  in  Ginevra's 
face.  She  lay  on  her  bed  passive  and  motionless ; 
her  deep  blue  eyes  were  lustreless,  and  wandered 
vacantly,  with  an  expression  at  once  anxious  and 
desponding.  Her  brow  was  white  and  damp,  and 
her  lips  quivered  convulsively.  Her  thick  glossy 
curls  lay  tossed  and  scattered  on  the  pillow.  The 
bright  bloom  on  her  cheek  had  faded  quite  away ; 
though  sometimes  a  convulsive  movement  brought 
back  momentarily  a  slight  feverish  flush.  Her  seiz- 
ure apparently  had  been  sudden :  for  she  still  wore 
her  loose  morning  wrapper,  of  clear  white  muslin. 

"  Dear  Ginevra,  do  you  know  me?  Oh,  Mrs 
Beaufort,  does  she  always  suffer  thus?"  demanded 
Margaret,  gently  taking  the  poor  girl's  hand. 

Mrs  Beaufort  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Gine^Ta's  face. 

"  Not  always.  Speak  to  her  again,  Margaret!" 
replied  she,  huiTiedly. 

Margaret  did  so.  Ginewa  then  fixed  her  eyes  in- 
tently upon  her,  and  gradually  their  expression  grew 
more  intelligent.     Again  Margaret  spoke,  and  soon 
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a  faint  smile  parted  Ginevra's  lips,  and  she  mur- 
mured Margaret's  name.  With  agonized  suspense 
Mrs  Beaufort  continued  leaning  over  the  sick  girl's 
pillow,  watching  eagerly  every  sign  of  returning  con- 
sciousness. Ginevra's  eyes  at  length  closed.  Taking 
a  handkerchief  from  Cartaret's  hand,  Margaret  then 
gently  wiped  the  drops  of  perspiration  from  the  suf- 
ferer's brow,  and  held  a  small  spoonful  of  wine  to  her 
lips. 

'^  The  signora  will  do  very  well  now.  It  will  be 
advisable,  madam,  for  Miss  Desmond  to  leave  the 
room,  as  the  excitement  of  her  presence  will  pro- 
bably undo  the  good  already  achieved,"  said  Car- 
taret,  significantly;  perceiving  that  Ginevra  had 
swallowed  the  wine  Margaret  offered. 

Margaret  felt  Ginevi'a's  fingers  close  tightly  over 
her  hand.  Mrs  Beaufort  made  no  reply;  she  still 
bent  over  the  sufferer,  now  and  then  gently  raising 
one  of  Ginevra's  long,  golden  ringlets,  and  placing  it 
so  as  to  touch  her  pale  cheek. 

"  Margaret,  do  not  leave  me !"  whispered  Ginevra, 
faintly. 

"  Miss  Desmond  must  leave  the  signora  to  my  care, 
madam,  or  I  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences," 
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quickly  interposed  Cartaret,  looking  at  her  mistress 
witli  undisguised  amazement.  Then  she  approached 
Mrs  Beaufort,  and  spoke  rapidly  in  Italian  for  some 
minutes. 

Mrs  Beaufort  listened  quietly  ;  then  raising  her 
stately  head,  she  said  in  her  coldest  tones, — 

"  Leave  the  room,  Cartaret !" 

As  to  hear  was  to  obey,  when  her  mistress  spoke 
in  accents  such  as  she  had  just  now  done,  Cartaret, 
without  farther  remark,  put  down  the  glass  she  was 
holding,  and  disappeared. 

Deep  silence  prevailed  for  some  time  in  the  apart- 
ment. All  at  once  Ginevra  unclosed  her  eyes,  and 
fixed  them  on  Mrs  Beaufort ;  then  with  a  sudden 
effort  she  snatched  away  her  hand  from  Margaret, 
threw  her  arms  round,  and  bm'ied  her  face  in  Mrs 
Beaufort's  bosom.  Passionate  kisses  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  proud,  lofty  woman,  on  the  white  brow 
and  pale  cheeks  of  the  suffering  girl  she  clasped  to 
her  heart;  and  words  of  tender,  fond  endearment 
were  mm-mured  by  her,  as  she  gently  wiped  away 
the  tears  which  bedewed  Gine\Ta's  face.  The  stern 
expression  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  face  melted  into  one  of 
unutterable  love,  anxiety,  and  dread,  as  she  marked 
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the  fluttering,  laboured  respiration  following  Gine- 
vi-a's  exertion. 

"  You  have  brought  Margaret  to  me,  cava 
madrej^  exclaimed  Ginevra,  after  a  long  pause,  ex- 
tending her  hand  again  to  Margaret,  who  still  knelt 
bj  the  bed.  '^  Every  blessing,  every  joy  of  life  I 
owe  to  you !" 

"  Hush,  dear  child  !  talk  not  thus.  Be  calm,  my 
Ginevra — remember  that  my  happiness  depends  on 
thee!"  rejoined  Mrs  Beaufort,  as  she  again  kissed 
Ginevra' s  cold  lips. 

"  And  on  Margaret,  also.  When  I  am  gone,  she 
loves  me,  and  will  mom-n  my  loss  with  you.  Is  it 
not  so,  madre  mia?^''  said  Ginevra,  tenderly,  tak- 
ing Margaret's  hand,  and  laying  it  within  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's. 

Mrs  Beaufort  tm-ned  aside  ;  her  figm-e  trembled 
with  agitation,  and  Margaret  felt  the  quivering  of 
the  hand  lying  within  her  own.  She  marked,  too, 
the  energy  with  which  Mrs  Beaufort's  arm  clasped 
Ginevi-a's  slight  figure  as  she  strained,  her  closer  to 
her  bosom,  and  then  rested  her  forehead  amid  the 
sick  girl's  bright,  clustering  curls. 

^^  Will  you  not  love  Margaret  for  my  sake,  dear 
Mrs  Beaufort  ?     Margaret,  who  has  been  so  tender 
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to  me  ;  who  sympathizes  with  my  sufferings  !  Oh, 
give  her  not,  then,  to  the  man  whose  falsehood  has 
so  aggravated  my  fate !"  pleaded  Ginevra,  in  low, 
murmnred  accents.  ^^  Love  and  protect  Margaret, 
dear  Mrs  Beaufort !" 

Words  such  as  chilled  Margaret's  blood  to  listen 
to,  fell  from  Mrs  Beaufort's  lips  as  she  pronounced 
Mark  Braddyll's  name.     Ginevra  shuddered. 

"  Curse  him  not !  His  conscience,  when  he  lies  as 
I  now  do,  will  be  awfal  chastisement  enough.  Only 
save  Margaret  Desmond — one  of  your  own  kindred, 
from  him.  Will  you  do  it?"  exclaimed  Ginevra, 
faintly. 

Again  a  murmur  of  anguish  escaped  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's lips,  as  she  gently  laid  the  sufferer  down  on  her 
pillow.  Margaret  took  a  bottle  of  essence  from  the 
table,  and  bathed  her  brow  ;  in  a  few  minutes  Gine- 
vra revived,  and  though  too  weak  to  speak,  her  eyes 
wandered  imploringly  from  Margaret  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, and  back  again. 

^'  Ginevra,  I  solemnly  promise  to  fulfil  yom'  re- 
quest. Mark  Braddyll's  scheme  on  Margaret  shall 
be  foiled — ay,  if  necessary,  at  a  cost  the  bitterness  of 
which  can  only  be  known  to  myself !  Come  hither, 
Margaret  Desmond, — every  caress,  every  tear,  every 
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thought  bestowed  by  you  upon  that  dear  sufferer, 
will  I  repay  tenfold.  For  her  sake,  and  at  her 
request,  I  will  take  the  child  of  Agnes  Sullivan  to 
my  heart ;  as  long  as  she  shall  be  true,  sincere,  and 
faithful!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Beaufort,  throwing  her 
arm  round  Margaret,  and  kissing  her  tearful  cheek. 
"  Never  more  distrust  me,  Margaret ;  for  as  you  have 
done  to  Ginevra,  so  will  I  reward  you.  Look  up,  and 
dread  Mark  Braddyll  no  longer  :  yet  remember,  that 
craft  such  as  his  can  only  be  pan-ied  by  like  subtilty. 
Trust  to  me,  and  await  patiently  the  result." 

A  joyful  smile  flitted  over  Ginevra' s  lips. 

^^  Fear  Mark  Braddyll  no  more  ;  for  she  will  pro- 
tect you.  Love  her,  Margaret :  she  will  soon  have 
none  but  you ! "  mm-miu-ed  Ginevra,  feebly,  now 
thoroughly  exhausted  mth  excitement. 

"  I  will,"  rejoined  Margaret,  while  tears  streamed 
down  her  cheeks :  ^'  but,  Ginevra,"  resumed  she, 
presently,  "  you  must  not  agitate  yourself  thus. 
Dear  Mrs  Beaufort,  pennit  me  alone  to  stay  here 
through  the  night ;  indeed,  I  will  be  vigilant,"  said 
Margaret,  entreatingly,  as  she  looked  on  Mrs  Beau- 
fort's pale  features. 

"  Leave  me  now  :  for  Ginevra's  sake  go,  dearest 
Mrs  Beaufort!" 

VOL.  II.  0 
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Nay,  Ginevi'a,  do  not  ask  it.  I  will  remain  by 
you  until  morning  dawns!"  replied  Mrs  Beaufort, 
sadly. 

Ginevi'a  was  too  weak  to  persist  in  her  entreaties. 
Margaret  then  gently  drew  the  curtains  roimd,  and 
soon  the  sick  girl's  eyes  closed,  and  she  fell  into  a 
fitful  slumber.  For  hours  Mrs  Beaufort  sat  watch- 
ing the  sleeper ;  opposite  to  her,  Margaret  knelt  on 
a  cushion  on  the  floor,  wakeful  and  vigilant  also. 
Never  in  after-years  did  Margaret  forget  the  rigid 
composure  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  face,  or  the  deep,  stead- 
fast gaze  she  bent  on  the  sufferer :  as  yet  not  quite 
free  from  pain,  as  every  now  and  then  the  sharp  con-^ 
vulsive  quivering  of  the  eyelids  and  lips  testified. 
And  so  they  both  sat  through  the  silent  watches  of 
the  night.  To  one,  at  least,  of  the  participators  in  that 
sad  vigil,  years  of  agony  were  compressed  in  the 
suspense  of  the  forthcoming  hom'S.  Even  the  im- 
passable Cartaret,  when  summoned  to  attend  her  mis- 
tress, as  about  seven  on  the  following  morning  Mrs 
Beaufort  descended  to  her  room,  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  amazement  and  sympathy,  while 
gazing  upon  the  ravages  wrought  by  that  night  of 
mental  anguish. 

Meanwhile,  the   painful   scene   within   Ginevra's 
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secluded  chamber  was  not  the  only  display  of  un- 
mitigated emotion  dominant  at  the  Abbey  dm-ing 
that  eventful  night.  Within  a  small  room,  neatly 
rather  than  tastefully  furnished,  as  the  turret  clock 
was  tolling  the  hour  of  two,  sat  Lilian  Grant.  Be- 
fore her  stood  a  writing  desk,  upon  which,  and  round 
about  on  the  table,  a  number  of  papers  were  scat- 
tered. She  was  bending  with  great  earnestness  over 
a  page  of  very  black  manuscript,  which  she  was  ap- 
parently re-copying ;  though  at  intervals  she  sus- 
pended her  labours  to  refer  to  another  scrap  of 
fair,  feminine-looking  writing,  upon  which,  from 
some  hidden  impulse,  she  kept  her  forefinger  firmly 
pressed  :  it  could  not  be  from  fear  of  sm-prise,  as  her 
door  was  securely  locked,  and  at  that  late  hour  in- 
trusion was  scarcely  possible.  Her  progi'ess  seemed 
very  slow  :  at  times  she  held  up  the  half  filled  sheet 
of  paper  and  the  tiny  scrap,  side  by  side,  close  to  the 
lamp,  and  appeared  to  be  comparing  them  together 
with  critical  minuteness.  The  comparison  seemed 
to  give  Lilian  satisfaction  ;  as  she  laid  the  paper 
down,  resumed  her  pen,  and  continued  to  work 
steadily  for  some  half  horn-.  The  sheet  being  then 
full,  Lilian  laid  it  aside,  and  opened  a  yellow,  dis- 
coloured   paper ;    which,   fi-om    its    short   lines   and 
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numerous  blanks,  appeared  to  be  a  memorandum  of 
some  kind.  This,  after  a  slow  and  careful  perusal, 
she  enclosed  in  the  document  just  completed,  and 
then  folded  the  whole  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Ere 
all  this  was  satisfactorily  achieved,  the  clock  struck 
four ;  yet  Lilian  stirred  not,  but  sat  gloomily,  with 
her  arms  resting  on  the  table,  every  now  and  then 
glancing  nervously  around. 

After  an  interv^al,  she  again  read  the  page  of  dark 
manuscript ;  and  a  cunning,  malicious  smile  curled 
her  lip.  With  that  pale,  desperate  girl,  Mark  Brad- 
dyll's  love  is  the  point  on  which  her  veiy  existence 
centres.  Jealousy  and  ambition,  however,  work  in  her 
soul,  otherwise  than  in  that  of  the  fiery,  impulsive 
Alice  Bemers.  Craft,  self-possession,  and  powers  of 
dissimulation  rarely  matched,  combined  to  render  her 
a  foe  far  more  dangerous  and  formidable  than  one 
whose  weapons  ai'e  tempered  only  by  human  skill. 
None  divined — not  even  Mark  Brad dy  11  himself — 
the  storm  of  conflicting  passion  warring  in  Lilian's 
mind :  no  one  imagined  the  patience  and  persever- 
ance by  which,  little  by  little,  she  discovered  the 
secret  of  his  love  for  Margaret  Desmond — a  love  he 
supposed  known  only  to  its  object  and  to  Mrs  Beau- 
fort.    Yet  she  could  feign,  and  smile  upon  him  still, 
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— enter  into  his  schemes,  and  with  admirable  self- 
command  make  herself  mistress  of  them,  and  then 
turn  the  knoAvledge  so  acquired  to  her  own  advan- 
tage. Skilful  and  vile  dissembler  as  she  knew  he 
was,  she  still  loved  him, — loved  him  with  unmiti- 
gated constancy ;  and  still  she  hoped  to  assert  her 
empire,  even  if  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  every 
person  or  thing  which  presumed  to  interpose  between 
her  aiid  the  accomplishment  of  her  project. 

For  some  time  Lilian  sat  in  profound  meditation. 
Were  one  link  missing  in  the  chain  of  circumstances, 
the  subtle  plot,  arranged  with  consummate  ability 
between  herself  and  Mark  Braddyll,  would  fail 
altogether  ;  bringing  disgrace  and  infamy  on  its  un- 
principled projectors. 

Soon  Lilian  is  again  busied  at  her  desk  ,•  but  this 
time  a  few  lines  only  flow  from  her  pen.  These  she 
folded,  sealed,  directed,  and  then  carefully  laid  aside, 
to  be  posted  by  her  own  hand  to  the  personage  for 
whom  they  are  intended.  Again  a  well  satisfied 
smile  lights  her  face — her  work  is  achieved.  Then 
Lilian  arises  j&rom  her  seat,  and,  with  noiseless  glide, 
carefully  restores  her  papers  to  their  respective  places ; 
removes  every  article  calculated  to  betray  in  any  way 
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the  natui'e  of  her  nocturnal  employment,  and  retire? 
to  bed. 

About  an  hour  before  Miss  Berners'  maid  usually 
entered  her  mistress's  room,  Lilian  again  rose, 
and  throwing  on  her  dressing-gown,  took  the  packet, 
so  carefully  folded  the  previous  night,  from  the  di'awer 
of  her  desk.  Her  eye  also  rested  on  another  letter  by 
its  side,  sealed  with  a  red  seal,  bearing  a  crest  and 
motto,  and  addressed,  in  a  bold  manly  hand,  to  Miss 
Bemers.  She  had  forgotten,  absorbed  in  deeper 
designs  and  projects,  that  the  letter  had  been  brought 
from  Denbridge,  and  committed  to  her  care  on  the 
previous  day  by  Mark  Braddyll.  It  must  neverthe- 
less be  desti'oyed  ere  she  and  Alice  Bemers  meet. 

Quick  as  thought,  then,  the  feeble  glare  of  a  taper 
mingled  its  rays  with  the  blue  dusky  twilight  stealing 
into  the  room.  Steadily  Lilian  holds  the  letter  over 
the  flame,  the  paper  speedily  ignites,  and  with  a  con- 
temptuous shrug,  she  flings  it  flaming  into  the  empty 
grate.  This  done,  softly  Lilian  glides  from  her  room, 
and  soon  she  stands  by  Alice's  bed. 

Alice  was  fast  asleep ;  for  some  minutes  Lilian 
stood  watching,  almost  with  envy,  the  perfect  repose 
in   which   she   seemed  wrapped.     Twice  then   she 
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utters  Alice's  name :  Miss  Bemers  stirred  not.  Again 
Lilian  calls — 

"  Alice !" 

This  time  Miss  Bemers  sprang  up,  and  gazed  con- 
fusedly round. 

"  Lilian !     Is  it  you  ?     What  is  the  matter '?" 

"  Yes, — I,  Alice  !  Awake,  and  read  this  ;  or  your 
maid  may  enter !"  and  with  a  smile  Lilian  placed 
the  btter  she  had  written  before  the  astonished  girl. 

^'  Do'nt  you  think  that  my  writing  is  a  capital  imi- 
tation, dearest?"  continued  Miss  Grant,  as  she  ob- 
served with  some  trepidation  the  indignant  colour 
that  dyed  Alice's  cheeks  as  she  perused  the  paper. 

"  This  design  is  base,  wicked,  and  dishonourable, 
Lilian  !  If  you  come  here  to  ask  my  approval  and 
sanction,  I  tell  you  at  once  that  you  shaU  not  do  it," 
exclaimed  Alice  at  length,  angrily. 

Another  moment,  and  Lilian's  letter  would  have 
been  scattered  in  fragments  before  her  ;  but  she  dex- 
terously snatched  it  up. 

"  It  is  as  I  feared,  Alice  Bemers  :  your  want  of 
resolution  will  enable  ^largaret  Desmond  to  triumph 
in  all  her  designs.  Are  you  prepared  tamely  to  re- 
linquish to  her  everything  which  you  have  over  and 
over  again  declared  makes  life  enjoyable  ?     Will  you 
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sacrifice  in  vain  your  love  for  Cutlibert  Stuart  ?  It 
is  now  utterly  hopeless  you  know  to  seek  to  recall 
him ;  for  your  influence  is  already  gone — irretriev- 
ably !  or  would  he  have  been  silent  so  long  ?  What 
therefore,  if  you  yield  Methwold,  have  you  to  look  to 
but  a  life  of  isolation  and  poverty  ?  Let  this  letter 
work  its  effect,  and  Leonard  Somerton  and  the  Abbey 
are  yours  !" 

"  Do  not  talk  thus  to  me,  Lilian  Grant !  How 
dare  you  assert  that  my  influence  is  destroyed  with 
Cuthbert  Stuart  ?  What  can  you  know  of  the  mat- 
ter ?"  angrily  demanded  Alice. 

"  You  ask  what  I  know  of  the  matter?  Nothing, 
Alice,  save  that  the  admirable  resignation  with 
which  Captain  Stuart  has  taken  your  dismissal,  with- 
out once  thinking  it  advisable  to  implore  you  to 
re-consider  your  decision,  does  not  give  one  a  very 
exalted  idea  of  the  extent  of  your  influence  over 
him,"  replied  Lilian,  scornfiilly,  with  a  laugh, 
and  raising  her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  with  cool 
malice  on  Alice,  whose  face  was  partly  buried  on  her 
pillow. 

"  My  influence  gone  !  No,  Lilian,  no  !  though  I 
may  have  broken  one  of  the  truest  and  best  hearts 
existing,"  rejoined   Alice,   mournfully.      She   then 
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added,  resolutely  :  "  I  will  be  no  party  in  the  scheme 
you  now  propose,  Lilian.  Margaret  Desmond  has 
never  openly  injured  me :  it  is  even  possible,  you 
know,  that  she  may  not  have  acted  artfully,  despite 
suspicious  appearances." 

^^  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Desmond's  subtle  device  of  yesterday  ?  Upon 
a  mutual  understanding,  Mr  Carnegie  invited  her  to 
the  Holt,  for  the  express  purpose  of  meeting  Leonard 
Somerton ;  who  spent  the  day  there  also."  Alice 
started  ;  involuntarily  the  hand  resting  on  the  coun- 
terpane became  tightly  clenched,  and  the  same  bright 
sparkle  shone  in  her  eyes  which  Lilian  ever  wel- 
comed. She  therefore  continued  : — "  Who  knows, 
Alice,  but  Margaret's  coquetry  has  achieved  its  end? 
Leonard  Somerton  may  have  offered  to  her ;  then 
reflect,  Alice,  this  day-week  may  possibly  dawn 
upon  you  dismissed  from  Methwold,  houseless,  lover- 
less,  through  the  wiles  of  an  artful  intriguante! 
Will  you  suffer  this  ?" 

"  Never,  as  I  live  !"  vehemently  exclaimed  Alice. 
"  Lilian,  do  you  assure  me  that  ]\Iargaret  Desmond 
and  Leonard  Somerton  met  yesterday  ?" 

'^  They  did  ;  Margaret  all  the  while  knowing  that, 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  principle,  Leonard  Somer- 
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ton  ought  to  be  faitliM  to  you!  Alice,  you  see 
this  ?"  and  again  Lilian  held  up  the  paper :  it  will 
be  odd  if  this  does  not  right  you,  and  procure  the  in- 
stant dismissal  of  that  hypocrite  Margaret  Desmond  ! 
Mark  Braddyll  has  also  sworn  to  circumvent  her 
designs  :  besides  which  you  know,  Alice  dearest,  I 
have  several  of  your  notes  in  my  possession,  approv- 
ing entirely  of  this  plan  ;  and  in  case  Mark  persists, 
as  no  doubt  he  will,  you  could  scarcely  denounce  his 
scheme  in  the  face  of  such  evident  proof  of  pre"v^ous 
collusion  on  your  part."  Lilian  paused  significantly, 
then  she  took  the  letter,  folded  it,  and  transferred  it 
safely  again  to  her  pocket. 

Alice  lay  with  crimson  cheek ;  her  heart  palpi- 
tated wildly :  hatred  and  anger  against  Margaret 
perhaps  dominant  in  her  bosom,  yet  also  a  feeling 
of  dismay  agitating  her,  as  Lilian's  guarded  words 
dimly  though  too  surely,  revealed  how  the  indul- 
gence of  her  mad  hasty  passion  had  placed  her 
in  Mark  Braddyll' s  power.  "  Never,  never,  shall 
Margaret  Desmond  supplant  me  !"  mminm-ed  she 
half  unconsciously,  after  a  long  interval  of  silence. 

"  Fear  not,  Alice  !  she  shall  not  I  Mark  Braddyll 
hates  her  also  with  deadly  hatred,  and  has  vowed 
her  instant  banishment  from  the  Abbey.     Let  her 
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return  again  to  her  original  obscurity,  and  console 
herself  with  her  ploughboy  lover  !  I  have  warned 
you,  Alice  ;  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  act  your  part, 
should  the  crisis  be  nearer  at  hand  than  you  imagine. 
Mr  Carnegie  is  away,  and  many  other  things  just 
now  occur  to  render  the  present  moment  favourable. 
FareweU !" 

Lilian  stooped  and  kissed  Alice's  fevered  brow, 
and  then  rapidly  retired. 

^'  Lilian  !  Lilian !  listen,  I  beseech  you, "  be- 
gan Alice,  rising  on  her  pillow  with  breathless  haste. 
Miss  Grant,  however,  smiled,  looked  back,  and  then 
cautiously  quitted  the  room. 


CHAPTER  X. 

For  several  days  all  went  on  as  usual  at  the 
Abbey.  Ginevra  was  slowly  recovering  from  imme- 
diate danger,  though  she  was  still  confined  to  her 
bed  from  utter  prostration  of  strength.  With  Mrs 
Beaufort's  cordial  assent,  Margaret  was  now  her  con- 
stant companion ;  and  daily  the  latter  appreciated 
more  and  more  Ginevra' s  gentle,  endearing  charac- 
ter. 

During  this  peaceful  interval,  Margaret  saw  very 
little  of  Alice  Bemers,  except  in  Mrs  Beaufort's  pre- 
sence ;  for,  under  her  old  plea  of  indisposition,  she 
remained  much  alone  in  her  own  room.  Indeed, 
there  was  now  a  feverish  languor  in  Alice's  appear- 
ance, and  an  abstraction  and  evident  distaste  to  make 
the  slightest  exertion,  or  even  to  speak,  which 
strongly  aroused  Margaret's  sympathy  and  attention. 
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Every  kindly  overture  on  her  part,  however,  Alice 
strenuously  repulsed  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  Mar- 
garet devoted  herself  entirely  to  the  task  of  nursing 
and  amusing  Ginevra. 

The  calm,  however,  was  a  deceitful  one. 

About  four  days  after  Lilian  Grant's  early  visit  to 
Alice's  chamber,  Margaret  one  morning  retired  to 
her  own  apartment,  after  spending  several  hours  with 
Ginevra ;  when  she  received  a  sudden  summons, 
through  Cartaret,  to  repair  instantly  to  Mrs  Beaufort. 
Alarmed  at  a  slight  tremor  and  hesitation  in  Car- 
taret's  manner,  Margaret  hastened  to  obey ;  thinking, 
perhaps,  the  anxiety  of  the  last  few  days  had  se- 
riously affected  Mrs  Beaufort's  health,  and  that  she 
was  ill.  At  a  single  glance  Margaret  perceived,  in- 
deed, that  something  of  unusual  import  agitated  her ; 
for,  brave  as  she  was,  she  actually  shrank  before  the 
manifestation  of  deep,  suppressed  passion,  which  Mrs 
Beaufort's  aspect  presented.  She  was  standing  before 
the  table,  wdth  her  face  to  the  light,  her  features  stem, 
and  white  as  the  lace  on  her  cap,  and  her  dark  eyes 
glittering  and  dilated  with  anger.  For  some  minutes 
Mrs  Beaufort's  excitement  seemed  too  great  for  utter- 
ance. Dismayed  and  terrified,  Margaret  dare  not 
speak  ;  but,  in  utter  consternation,  she  looked  round 
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for  anything  that  might  serve  as  a  clue  to  unfold  the 
cause  of  such  indignation.  On  the  table  near  Mrs 
Beaufort's  chair  lay  an  open  letter,  and  by  it  a  small 
folded  paper ;  on  these,  therefore,  Margaret's  eyes 
fixed  themselves. 

Approach,  Margaret.  Is  this  your  hand- writing  ?" 
demanded  Mrs  Beaufort,  at  last,  in  a  voice  of  forced 
composure,  taking  up  the  letter,  and  holding  its 
direction  before  Margaret's  eyes. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mr  Desmond. 

The  writing  appears  to  resemble  mine ;  but  I  do 
not  recognise  the  letter,  "  replied  Margaret,  cour- 
ageously. 

"  I  perceive.  Miss  Desmond,  that  to  other  rare 
qualifications,  you  add  a  convenient  memory,"  re- 
joined Mrs  Beaufort,  with  contemptuous  irony.  "  Per- 
haps /  can  aid  you  to  identify  and  speak  positively 
as  to  your  own  handwriting!"  and  she  drew  from 
the  drawer  one  of  Margaret's  notes  to  herself  and 
laid  it  by  the  letter.  The  writing  of  both  was  pre- 
cisely similar.  "  This  note,  perhaps,  you  pretend 
also  not  to  recognise — hypocrite,  and  dishonest  as  you 
are  !"  added  Mrs  Beaufort,  with  rising  passion. 

She  then  took  up  the  folded  paper  lying  by  the 
letter  on  the  table,  and  put  it  into  Margaret's  hand  ; 
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who  stood  breathless  with  amazement,  unable  to 
articulate  a  syllable.  It  was  a  memorandum  of  a 
will;  executed,  as  the  preamble  stated,  some  ten  years 
ago,  whilst  Mrs  Beaufort  was  suffering  from  a  dan- 
gerous malady,  from  which,  at  one  time,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  she  could  not  recover.  According  to  this 
paper,  Mrs  Beaufort  had  divided  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  among  various  friends ;  adding 
minute  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  her  plate, 
pictm'es,  and  jewels.  A  legacy  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds  she  had  bequeathed  to  her  cousin  Francis 
Desmond,  strictly  entailed  on  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet. Methwold  Abbey,  and  the  remainder  of  her 
estates,  Mrs  Beaufort  bequeathed  to  a  personage 
for  whose  name  a  blank  was  left  in  the  paper  which 
Margaret  held  in  her  hand. 

"  I  most  solemnly  assm'e  you,  Mrs  Beaufort,  that 
this  paper  never  before  met  my  eye.  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  whence  it  comes,  or  how  it  is  connected 
with  that  letter  addressed  to  my  father  in  your 
hand!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  emphatically. 

"  Cowardly  dissembler  !  Could  Francis  Desmond 
see  his  daughter  degraded  by  falsehold,  as  I  now 
witness  her,  he  would  scorn  and  disown  her!"  re- 
torted Mrs  Beaufort,  vehemently.     ''  Who  but  you 
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had  tlie  keys  of  the  cabinet,  from  which  this  paper 
has  been  basely  stolen?  Who  but  you,  Margaret 
Desmond,  knew  that  that  cabinet  contained  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Methwold  estates :  to  whom, 
merely  to  prove  your  fidelity,  I  revealed  it  ?  Who 
but  you  has  access  to  my  apartments  ?  Girl !  when 
I  would  have  loved  and  protected  you,  was  it  for 
you, — you !  Agnes  Sullivan's  daughter,  to  turn  again 
my  blood  to  gall  ? — to  hatred  and  suspicion  of  every- 
body that  crosses  my  path  ?" 

Terrified  by  the  vehemence  of  her  words  and  man- 
ner, Margaret  clung  to  Mrs  Beaufort ;  who  shook 
her  off  with  looks  of  intense  abhorrence. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort  listen  to  me ; — I  have  not  de- 
ceived you  !  I  never  took  that  paper  !  I  knew  not 
till  this  minute  of  its  existence " 

"  Silence,  Margaret  Desmond,  silence  !  You  came 
to  my  house  to  play  the  part  of  spy — perhaps  com- 
missioned by  your  father — with  the  intention  of 
transmitting  to  him  every  fact,  or  even  insinuation, 
you  can  glean  relative  to  my  daily  life,  and  future 
intentions.  You  dishonourably  have  sought  to  win 
my  confidence,  and  to  take  every  advantage  of  any 
facility  my  trust  in  you  might  afford,  to  betray  my 
most  secret  designs.     Learn  now,  that  no  will  has 
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ever  been  executed  by  me  in  accordance  with  tliat 
paper  ;  nor  will  ever  any  of  mine  be  found  in  which 

the  name  of  Desmond " 

"  No  one  disputes  your  perfect  right  to  dispose  of 
your  property  as  you  please,  Mrs  Beaufort ;  though, 
to  brand  the  character,  and  insult  another  by  such 
groundless  accusations  as  those  you  prefer  against 
me,  is  neither  womanly  nor  justifiable  !  I  demand, 
therefore,  to  know  by  what  authority  you  attribute 
such  conduct  to  me,  and  how  that  letter  came  into 
your  possession,"  said  Margaret,  indignantly ;  re- 
covering her  presence  of  mind,  now  that  she  per- 
ceived the  nature  of  the  charge  she  had  to  combat. 

"  The  letter  with  its  enclosure — this  paper — was 
found  lying  half  open  in  the  corridor  between  your 
room  and  my  apartments, — evidently  dropped  from 
your  pocket  in  passing  from  one  room  to  the  other. 
Cartaret,  most  luckily,  picked  the  letter  up  and  brought 
it  to  me.     The  memorandum,  I  suppose,  you  ab- 
stracted to  copy.     This  letter  to  your  father,  immis- 
takeably  in  your  hand- writing — base  and  vile  as  it  is, 
judging  from  the  few  first  lines  I  glanced  over — I 
have  not  yet  read  :  I  waited  to  hear  your  falsehood 
and  slander  proclaimed  from  your  own  mouth.    Read 
it  aloud,  Margaret !    Read  the  letter,  I  command ! 
VOL.  II.  p 
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If  jou  are  innocent,  you  have  nothing  to  dread,"  said 
Mrs  Beaufort,  sarcastically,  placing  it  in  Margaret's 
hand. 

With  a  cheek  of  fieiy  hue,  and  a  demeanour 
wrought  almost  up  to  Mrs  Beaufort's  towering 
majesty,  Margaret  approached  the  table  ;  then  a 
sickening  sensation  of  dismay  crept  over  her,  as  she 
perceived  how  artfully  her  writing  had  been  imitated. 
Mrs  Beaufort  seated  herself,  and  Margaret,  resolved 
not  to  shrink  from  the  ordeal,  opened  the  letter  and 
began.  Her  voice  at  first  was  low  and  unsteady  ; 
as  she  proceeded  it  deepened  into  tones  of  indignant 
disgust  and  horror. 

The  letter  commenced  by  a  few  common-place 
remarks,  and  inquiries  on  various  home  matters ; 
which  Margaret  felt  assured  could  not  have  been 
forged,  except  n-om  a  previous  inspection  of  her 
letters,  before  they  were  delivered  into  her  hands. 
It  tlien  continued  thus  : — ^'  You  ask  me  if  I  have 
discovered  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Abbey  since 
I  last  wrote  ?  I  answer — yes  ;  infinitely  more  than 
Agatha  Beaufort  imagines,  with  her  suspicions  and 
underhand  devices  to  elude  my  penetration.  I  pity 
iier  sincerely ;  tossed  perpetually  as  she  is  by  con- 
flicting passions,  like  a  rain-drop  on  the  bosom  of 
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the  gale !  Youy  however,  my  dear  father,  know  her 
well  enough  not  to  be  convinced  that  evil  impulse 
generally  predominates  over  any  feeble  glimmering 
of  good  which  still  lingers  at  her  heart :  indeed, 
sometimes  her  morose  iiTitability  is  perfectly  daunt- 
ing, and  I  would  not,  were  it  not  my  interest  to  cb  so, 
remam  another  four-and-twenty  hours  beneath  her 
roof " 

Margaret  paused,  and  lifted  her  teaifiil  eyes  to  Mrs 
Beaufort's  face.  Suddenly  she  flung  the  letter  from 
her,  exclaiming,  indignantly, 

"  I  will  read  no  more  !  It  is  a  base,  artful  fabri- 
cation I     Oh,  Mrs  Beaufort,  can  you " 

"Take  up  that  letter,  Margaret  Desmond,  and 
finish  its  perusal !  Let  the  slanderer  bear  the  shame 
of  her  unworthy  deed !  You  hear  me,  Margaret  ? 
You  refuse?  Ah,  the  ordeal,  then,  is  too  fiery!" 
added  she,  with  bitter  scorn. 

"  Not  one  word  of  this  slanderous  report  have  I 
written  !  I  utterly  disclaim  it !  Is  it  indeed  possible, 
^Irs  Beaufort,  that  you  believe  me  capable  of  such 
treachery?"  exclaimed  Margaret,  in  tones  of  extreme 
distress,  while  tears  of  sorrow  and  humiliation  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  Despairingly  she  took  the  letter 
up  again,  and  looked  imploringly  on  Mrs  Beaufort  ; 
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whose  pale,  cliiselled  featm-es  bore  no  traces  of  re- 
lenting.    Margaret  then  continued  : — 

"  On  the  cause  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  enmity  to  your- 
self, my  dear  father,  I  am  also  now  able  to  afford  you 
enlightenment  :  but  remember, '  I  f pray  you,  that 
what  I  am  now  going  to  state  must  be  kept  a  pro- 
found secret,  and  not  even  disclosed  to  mamma  j  from 
v/hom  you  ought  carefully  to  conceal  the  entire  con- 
tents of  this  letter.  The  reason,  then,  is  not  a  little 
flattering  to  your  amour  ^roprCj  and  may  perhaps 
console  you  for  your  exclusion  from  Mrs  Agatha's 
delectable  society  during  the  last  twenty  years.  She 
never  hears  your  name  mentioned  without  profound 
emotion."  The  words  seemed  to  choke  poor  Mar- 
garet ;  but,  though  her  voice  became  husky,  and  at 
times  nearly  inaudible,  she  resolutely  proceeded : — 
''  In  short,  my  dear  father,  much  as  she  despised  and 
spumed  my  poor  mother,  I  feel  enabled  positively  to 
assert  that  she  would  gladly  have  hurled  her  riches 
and  exclusiveness  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  to 
have  aspired  to  Agnes  Sullivan's  place  in  your  re- 
gard. No  one  can  long  have  narrowly  watched  Mrs 
Beaufort  as  I  have  done,  and  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  she  loved,  and  still  loves  youj  and  that  her  per- 
secution arises  solely  from  depit  and  mortified  vanity. 
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If  you  need  evidence  to  convince  you  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  assert,  surely  the  paper  I  enclose  will  afford 
it !  In  my  next  letter  you  shall  hear  something  of 
the  mysterious  blank .  I  have  discovered,  how- 
ever,  " 

Here  the  letter  abruptly 'concluded. 

''  Girl !  what  possessed  you  ?  Viper !  thus  to 
sting  by  shameless  slander  and  despicable  falsehood 
her  who  protected  and  confided  in  you !  Was  it 
not  enough  that  you  betrayed  my  trust,  but  you 
must  also  malign  me,  and  assume  a  semblance  of 
afiection  only  to  woimd,  where  the  injmy  is  in-e- 
parable  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs  Beaufort,  rising  from  her 
chair ;  her  lips  quivering  Tsith  passionate  emotion.  At 
one  moment  a  crimson  flush  suffused  her  cheeks  and 
her  brow  ;  and  the  next  left  them  of  ashy  whiteness. 
Never  in  her  Kfe  before  had  Margaret  gazed  on  so 
turbulent  and  fearftd  a  display  of  passion ;  and, 
trembling  and  appalled,  she  shrank  from  her. 

"  Oh,  calm  yourself,  Mrs  Beaufort,  I  implore  !  I 
did  not  wi-ite  that  base  calumny—  I  did  not  secrete  the 
paper.  Justly,  indeed,  would  my  father  spurn  me 
from  his  heart  and  home,  were  I  capable  of  so  base 
an  act.  Listen,  Mrs  Beaufort  :  I  believe  eveiy  word 
stated  in  that  letter  to  be  a  deliberate  lie ! "  exclaimed 
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Margaret,  throwing  herself  before  Mrs  Beaufort,  and 
taking  her  hand. 

Scornfully  Mrs  Beaufort  snatched  her  hand  away. 

^'  Eise,  Margaret  Desmond.  Servile  cringing  will 
not  now  avail  you.  You — a  Beaufort — guilty  of  such 
treacher}^ !  I  will  not  pollute  my  lips  by  refeiTing 
to  your  insolent  assertion  relative  to  Francis  Des- 
mond. He  knows  me  better  than  to  believe  it! 
Who  in  this  house  but  you  could  allude  to,  and  offer 
to  explain  at  a  fiitm-e  time,  the  name  of  her  whom 
you  designate  as  the  mysterious  blank  ?  Hypocrite  ! 
so  to  impose  upon  me,  under  an  exterior  of  seeming 
goodness,  purity,  and  truth  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, turning  aside  with  shuddering  disdain. 

Margaret  sprang  to  her  feet ;  and  indignation 
restrained  the  tears  which  otherwise  would  have 
fallen  in  torrents  down  her  cheeks.  When  she 
spoke,  however,  it  was  in  a  voice  firm  and  col- 
lected. 

"  Mrs  Beaufort,  I  have  listened  patiently  to  your 
taunts,  hoping  that  at  length  you  would  hearken  to 
my  vindication.  I  again  solemnly  protest  that  I  did 
not  write  that  letter,  neither  do  I  know  anything  re- 
specting it.  By  whom  it  has  been  fabricated,  and 
for  what  purpose,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
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Consult  your  o^Y^l  heart,  Mrs  Beaufort — rouse  every 
sentiment  of  womanly  tenderness  and  honom'  in  your 
bosom — :and  then  say  whether  it  is  possible  for  me  to 
have  done  this  vile  thing  :  at  the  very  time,  too,  when 
I  was  happy  in  a  double  portion  of  your  confidence, 
and  while  my  heart  thanked  you  for  your  kindness 
and  promised  protection  ?  Mrs  Beaufort,  I  will  not 
allude  to  Alice  Bemers.  God  gi-ant  that  she  may  be 
innocent  of  any  unkind  or  malicious  intent  towards 
me  :  but  Miss  Grant  and  Mr  Braddyll  are  my  ene- 
mies !"  exclaimed  Margaret,  with  passionate  energy. 

"  It  is  in  vain  you  plead,  Margaret :  no  specious 
words  can  alter  my  conviction.  Every  fact  com- 
bines to  prove  your  falsehood.  Here  is  your  ^vriting ; 
this  document  has  been  taken  from  a  secret  recess, 
to  which  you  solely,  besides  myself,  had  access — in 
your  hands  alone  the  key  of  the  cabinet  was  intrusted. 
You,  moreover,  allude,  in  your  letter  to  your  father, 
to  events  which  you  only  could  know.  You  have 
betrayed  and  injm'ed  me,  therefore  I  banish  you  for 
ever,  as  unworthy,  from  my  heart  and  confidence," 
replied  Mrs  Beaufort,  sternly. 

"  You  have  not  a  more  subtle,  inveterate  enemy, 
than  Mark  Braddyll,  Mrs  Beaufort.  I  tell  you  this, 
not  that,  by  accusing  another,  I  wish  to  exonerate 
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myself  of  a  thing  I  have  not  done.  He  has  fi-equently 
and  arrogantly  tendered  the  possession  of  Methwold 
Abbey  to  me,  as  the  reward  of  my  acceptance  of  his 
hand!"  said  Margaret,  calmly. 

"  I  know  that  he  is  my  enemy !  It  needed  not 
your  deceitful  lips  to  tell  me  that,  Margaret.  You  I 
have  trusted,  but  Mark  Braddyll,  never.  No  !  All 
your  protestations  cannot  efface  these  insidious  words 
that  you  have  written — cannot  do  away  with  the  de- 
grading fact  that  you  have  violated  a  trust  reposed 
in  you !  Margaret  Desmond,  you  have  proved  your- 
self my  curse!  In  you  I  thought  to  have  found 
fidelity,  affection,  and  sympathy !  You  have  bitterly 
renewed  the  memory  of  the  past,  which  long  years  of 
silent  suffering  had  subdued.  Never  more  will  I 
place  faith  in  human  friendship ! 

'^  Let  me,  then,  return  home  to  my  father,  Mrs 
Beaufort.  If  such  be  your  deliberate  persuasion, 
nothing  shall  compel  me  to  remain  longer  under  the 
protection  of  one  who  believes  me  capable  of  this 
treachery  !"  said  Margaret,  resolutely  ;  finding  that 
all  her  protestations  fell  unlieeded  on  Mrs  Beaufort's 
ear. 

"  Go !  leave  my  house,  and  never  present  yourself 
before  my  eyes  again !     Yet,  remember  that  the  hour 
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your  father  receives  you  back  under  his  roof,  is  the 
last  in  which  he  owes  anything  to  me !  Depart, 
then,  to  your  misery  and  poverty ;  and  ever  bear  in 
mind,  that,  had  you  been  true,  the  wealth  and 
station — that  which  you  designate  as  ^  your  in- 
terest,' and  which  has  had  allui'ement  sufficient  to 
make  you  stoop  to  craft — should  have  been  yours. 
Go  home,  Margaret  Desmond,  and  tell  your  father 
so !  " 

Margaret  struggled  for  composure.  Her  very  re- 
putation depended  upon  the  firmness  and  prudence 
of  her  present  conduct.  To  leave  Methwold  ab- 
ruptly, she  felt  might  look  like  a  tacit  admission  of 
guilt :  besides,  the  dreadful  thought  of  the  ruin  it 
would  entail  on  her  father,  fell  like  a  bolt  of  ice  on 
her  heart.  She  feared,  alsq^  that  her  flight,  both  to 
Mr  Somerton  and  to  Mr  Carnegie,  might  be  suspi- 
cious. Had  the  latter  been  at  home,  Margaret  would, 
without  loss  of  a  needless  moment,  have  implored  his 
ad^dce  and  protection.  She  was  not  without  hope, 
however,  that  a  few  hours  of  calm,  deliberate  reflec- 
tion, aided  by  Ginevra's  expostulations,  would  find 
Mrs  Beaufort  in  a  less  exasperated  mood  ;  and  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  and  forward  any  scheme  for  her 
exculpation  from  the  odious  charge,  which  time  might 
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likewise  suggest  to  herself.  Mrs  Beaufort  watched 
the  agitation  which  shook  Margaret's  frame,  as  she 
stood  before  her — her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

"  Unfeeling  and  unprincipled  as  you  have  proved 
yourself,  Margaret,  I  see  you  hesitate  before  putting 
the  crowning  point  to  your  ingratitude,  by  ruining 
your  father.  I  cannot  believe  that  Francis  Desmond 
sanctions  treachery  so  flagrant  as  yours  has  been. 
Before  I  withdraw  from  him  my  pecuniary  aid,  I  will 
await  farther  e^ddence,  if  you  choose  to  submit  im- 
plicitly to  my  directions.  Listen,  then,  girl :  conduct 
such  as  yours  would  be  too  leniently  punished  by 
permitting  you  to  withdraw  from  tlie  obloquy  you 
merit.  No  !  rather  remain  here,  inwardly  to  shrink 
with  shame,  knowing  yourself  despised  and  scorned  ! 
I  command  you,  therefore,  Margaret  Desmond,  to 
remain  during  the  following  week  in  your  own  apart- 
ment ;  where  you  will  take  your  meals,  and  only 
leave  it  for  a  daily  walk  of  two  hom-s.  Upon  pain  of 
my  severest  displeasure,  I  forbid  you,  during  this 
period,  to  hold  the  slightest  communication  with 
Ginevra.  At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  you  will 
present  yourself  at  your  usual  time,  here  ;  when,  after 
consultation  with  Mr  Braddyll,  I  will  inform  you 
what  are  my  future  intentions  respecting  you.     Now, 
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withdraw  from  my  presence,  without  proffering  an- 
other word,"  and  Mrs  Beaufort  rose,  and  haughtily 
pointed  to  the  door. 

Margaret  passively  obeyed.  She  saw  that  it  was 
vain  attempting  to  argue  or  expostulate  with  Mrs  Beau- 
fort whilst  her  wi-ath  towered  so  high  ;  besides,  a  few 
quiet  moments  to  collect  her  thoughts  and  arrange  a 
plan  for  her  future  \dndication  seemed  a  boon  beyond 
price.  As  soon  as  she  reached  her  apartment,  Mar- 
garet's first  act  was  to  throw  herself  into  a  chair,  and, 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  to  think  over  the 
terrible  scene  she  had  just  gone  through.  Tears  of 
indignation  and  grief  streamed  down  her  cheeks  :  but 
Margaret's  energy  was  roused.  Plainly,  as  if  the 
truth  were  written  in  legible  characters  on  their  brow, 
she  knew  that  the  plot  to  ruin  her  in  Mrs  Beaufort's 
esteem  proceeded  from  the  machinations  of  Mr  Brad- 
dyll  and  his  colleague,  Lilian  Grant :  whom  she  be- 
lieved acting  under  his  control.  All  at  once  she  re- 
called Lilian's  mysterious  visit  to  her  room  whilst  she 
was  with  Gine\T.'a  ;  and  for  a  short  time  Margaret  sat 
pondering  over  this  circumstance.  That  this  visit  had 
some  connexion  with  the  plot  now  revealed,  she  had 
little  doubt.  She  remembered  that,  since  that  after- 
noon, she  had  never  opened  the  cabinet  from  whence 
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the  paper  had  been  abstracted;  and  she  rose  and 
sought  her  keys.  The  colour  increased  to  a  most 
brilliant  hue  on  Margaret's  cheek,  as,  just  within  the 
tube  of  the  key  of  the  cabinet,  she  detected  a  minute 
fragment  of  wax.  The  truth  then  flashed  on  her 
mind — Lilian  had  taken  an  impression  of  the  key,  to 
execute  her  design  of  abstracting  the  papers  ;  and, 
once  convinced  of  this,  it  required  little  conjecture  to 
divine  who  the  author  of  the  letter  was. 

Then  came  the  puzzling  query — what  could  be  Mr 
Braddyll's  motive  in  di'iving  her  from  the  Abbey  ? 
Was  it  with  the  base  intention  of  utterly  ruining  her  in 
Mrs  Beaufort's  opinion ;  that,  blasted  both  in  reputa- 
tion and  happiness,  she  might  the  more  readily  fall 
his  easy  prey  ?  If  so,  how  could  she  convince  Mrs 
Beaufort  of  her  innocence,  and  induce  her  to  recall 
her  hard,  harsh  taunts  ?  For,  alone  and  unaided, 
she  felt  it  hopeless  and  desperate  to  contend  against 
her  persecutor. 

For  hom's  Margaret  wearily  paced  her  room,  at 
times  weeping  with  passionate  despair ;  for  her  ene- 
mies apparently  compassed  her,  and  she  had  no  proof 
to  bring  of  her  innocence,  save  her  own  unsupported 
word :  which  Mrs  Beaufort  already  had  rejected  with 
scorn.     Her  handwriting  was  so  perfectly  counter- 
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felted,  that,  at  first,  even  she  herself  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  neither  could  she  assign  a  sufficient  motive 
for  Mr  Braddyll's  hostility  to  render  so  gi-ave  a 
ctarge  as  that  of  forging  the  letter  and  abstracting 
th^  copy  of  the  will,  credible  in  Mrs  Beaufort's 
opinion.  His  very  eagerness  to  obtain  her  hand, 
and  the  fact  Ginevra  stated,  that  Mr  Braddyll  made 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  secret  in  his  power  conditional 
on  the  utmost  exercise  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  power  to 
achieve  his  marriage,  must  at  once  induce  the  latter 
to  disbelieve  any  contrary  statement  she  could  make  ; 
for  Mark  Braddyll  appeared  to  be  the  veiy  last  per- 
son likely  to  plot  her  banishment  from  the  Abbey. 
Then  there  was  Alice  :  shudderingly  ^Margaret  asked 
herself  the  question,  whether  it  were  possible  that  the 
bright,  the  beautiful  Alice,  could  be  the  accomplice 
of  so  dark  a  design  ?  She  recalled  the  desperate 
determination  of  Miss  Bemers'  manner  on  their  re- 
turn from  Mr  Somerton's  fMe,  and  Alice's  frenzied, 
threatening  words  still  rang  in  her  ears. 

Gradually  Margaret's  tears  abated,  as  these  thoughts 
occurred.  To  be  true  to  herself,  to  put  forth  her  best 
exertions  to  free  herself  from  the  treacherous  snare, 
was,  she  knew,  her  plain  and  manifest  duty — in 
short,  her  only  resource.     Could  ^Irs  Beaufort  have 
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entered  the  room,  about  three  or  four  hours  after  so 
haughtily  and  abruptly  dismissing  Margaret  from  her 
presence,  she  would  have  marvelled  at  the  change 
that  period  had  wrought  in  the  latter' s  demeanour. 
No  longer  the  shrinking  girl,  cowering  before  her 
violence  and  reproach,  Margaret  now  looked  what  she 
felt.  Indignation  and  resolution  sparkled  in  her 
eyes ;  and,  in  any  other  cause,  Mrs  Beaufort,  per- 
haps, might  have  triumphed  at  the  indication  Mar- 
garet's deportment  evinced,  that  the  sangre  azul  of  the 
Beauforts  in  her  veins  had  lost  none  of  its  vigour;  and 
that  she  was  as  little  inclined  as  any  of  the  haughtiest 
of  that  race  to  abide  by  an  infamous  imputation. 

Resolved,  therefore,  to  act,  and  not  to  waste  her 
time  and  weaken  her  energies  by  useless  lamentation, 
Margaret  carried  her  desk  into  the  inner  room,  to 
evade  Cartaret's  impertinent  scnitiny,  should  she 
chance  to  enter,  and  sat  down  to  write.  Then,  before 
deciding  on  any  line  of  conduct,  Margaret  carefully 
and  deliberately  recalled  every  syllable  of  advice 
tendered  to  her  at  various  periods  by  her  kind  friend, 
Mr  Carnegie  ;  whose  absence  from  the  Holt  she  felt, 
at  this  especial  juncture,  a  serious  misfortune.  To 
return  to  Woodthorpe,  and  carry  with  her  there,  not 
only  the  soitow  and  anxiety  unavoidable  on  the  grave 
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charge  Mrs  Beaufort  preferred,  but  likewise  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment  of  the  gravest  description^ 
Margaret  at  once  decided  should  not  be  her  act. 
Still  less,  she  felt,  did  it  become  her  father's  daughter, 
or  ]Vlr  Somerton's  betrothed,  to  remain  at  the  Abbey, 
degraded  in  the  face  of  the  household,  for  a  fault  that 
she  had  not  committed ;  imprisoned,  and  subject  to 
^Irs  Beaufort's  arrogant  tyranny  :  who,  now  that  her 
passions  and  suspicions  were  roused,  seemed  utterly 
to  defy  all  moderation,  or  forbearance  in  her  words 
and  actions.  To  re-assert  her  innocence,  Margaret 
knew  would  be  useless  in  the  present  stage  of  affairs ; 
or  even,  if  she  appealed  to  Mrs  Beaufort  to  suspend 
her  judgment  for  a  brief  period,  she  felt  too  certain 
that  her  subtle  enemies  would  find  means  to  circum- 
vent her  prayer.  Such,  then,  being  her  position, 
Margaret  resolved  to  solicit  from  Mr  Carnegie  that 
protection  he  had  so  often  tendered.  On  the  neutral 
ground  of  the  Holt,  she  determined  to  await  her  jus- 
tification in  Mrs  Beaufort's  opinion ;  for  she  well 
knew  that  the  kind  old  man's  protection  and  advice 
would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  her  cause. 

Her  final  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
Abbey,  was  another  advantage  likely  to  be  gained  by 
the  step  she  had  decided  upon  ;  and  the  thought  made 
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her  heart  leap  for  joy.  Every  part  of  the  design  ap- 
peared so  feasible,  and  such  as  she  knew  her  father 
would  approve,  that  hope  once  more  revived  Mar- 
garet's spirits,  as  she  drew  the  paper  before  her,  and 
commenced  her  letter  to  Mr  Carnegie ;  knowing  that, 
though  ignorant  of  his  town  address,  yet,  if  she 
directed  it  to  the  Holt,  it  would  be  pmictually  and 
immediately  forwarded.  So  sure  was  she  of  Mr  Car- 
negie's ready  and  glad  acquiescence,  that  Margaret, 
in  her  emergency,  resolved  not  to  await  his  formal 
consent  to  her  design ;  so,  after  simply  detailing  her 
difficulties,  she  announced  her  intention  of  leaving 
the  Abbey  on  the  following  day,  to  take  up  her  abode 
at  the  Holt:  whither  she  entreated  him  to  return 
without  delay. 

A  deep  and  bmning  Blush  then  suffused  Mar- 
garet's cheek,  as  she  di-ew  another  sheet  of  paper 
before  her,  and  commenced  a  letter  to  Leonard  So- 
merton.  Words,  simple  and  eloquent,  flowed  firom 
her  pen,  as  she  related  her  distress,  and  the  reasons 
that  induced  her  to  seek  a  temporary  home  with  her 
kind  friend  at  the  Holt,  rather  than  return  to  Wood- 
thoi-pe.  Nothing  more  than  this  did  she  write, 
knowing  that,  after  Mr  Somerton  received  her  letter, 
no  time  would  elapse,  but  that  needful  for  his  journey 
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from  town,  ere  he  was  again  beside  her.  This  letter 
Margaret  sealed,  and  enclosed  within  Mr  Carnegie's ; 
and  when  the  packet,  which  she  beheved  would 
bring  her  immediate  relief,  lay  ready,  sanguine  joy 
once  more  took  possession  of  her  heart.  The  next 
thing  necessar}^  to  be  considered  was,  the  safest  way 
of  posting  her  letter.  To  place  it  in  the  usual  re- 
ceptacle in  the  hall  for  letters  to  be  despatched  to 
Denbridge,  !Margaret  knew  Mark  Braddyll  too  well 
to  venture  upon.  There  was  no  post-office  in  the 
^'illage  of  Methwold,  and  Denbridge  was  seven  miles 
distant.  After  much  pei-plexity,  ^largaret  at  lengtli 
resolved  to  intrust  her  precious  letter  to  the  care  of 
one  of  the  under-gardeners,  who  she  thought  would 
faithftdly  execute  her  errand ;  as  the  man  had  ex- 
pressed, on  several  occasions,  deep  gratitude  for  her 
frequent  visits  to  his  sick  wife. 

As  the  evenings  were  now  light  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  a  late  walk,  Margaret  determined,  the  more 
certainly  to  screen  herself  from  observation,  to  steal 
out  into  the  park,  as  far  as  the  gardener's  cottage, 
about  Mrs  Beaufort's  dinner-hour.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  last  peal  of  the  gong  announced  that  her 
dreaded  enemies  were,  as  she  tinisted,  assembled  in 
the   dining-room,    Margaret,    enveloped    in    a  large 
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dark  cloak,  stealtliilj  crept  down  stairs,  and  accom- 
plished her  exit  from  the  house  through  the  great 
hall,  without  meeting  any  one. 

As  she  quickly  sped  along  towards  the  cottage, 
Margaret  remarked,  though  the  fact  gave  her  little 
concern,  that  a  shai*})  ^-illage  m*chin,  employed  about 
the  gromids  in  weeding  the  w^alks  and  sweeping 
up  leaves,  eyed  her  as  she  passed,  -vvith  consi- 
derable cm'iosity.  She  thought,  also,  that  she  per- 
ceived his  merry,  bold  eyes  earnestly  peering  at  her 
from  behind  the  thick  branches  of  a  bed  of  ever- 
greens ;  whither,  shouldering  his  hoe  and  rake,  he 
had  hastily  preceded  her;  and  where,  when  she 
passed,  he  was  digging  assiduously  away.  ]\Iar- 
garet,  however,  hastened  onwards  towards  the  cot- 
tage, which  was  not  very  distant.  The  sick  woman 
readily  took  charge  of  her  letter,  assuring  Margaret 
that,  on  her  husband's  return  from  work,  he  should 
immediately  proceed  with  it  to  the  post-office  at 
Denbridge,  or  to  any  other  place  Miss  Desmond 
might  please  to  direct.  Margaret,  therefore,  left  the 
cottage  with  a  load  of  care  and  anxiety  removed 
from  her  mind;  and  taking" a  different  route  home- 
wards, entered  the  house  by  a  side  door,  and 
regained  her  apartment  unperceived,  with  the  com- 
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fortable    certitude    that   no   one    knew   of   lier   ex- 
pedition. 

Perhaps  the  complacency  and  comparative  happi- 
ness which  reigned  in  om*  heroine's  bosom  through- 
out the  ensuing  night,  might  have  been  disturbed  by 
sundry  tenible  misgivings,  could  the  foct  have  been 
proclaimed  to  her,  that  exactly  one  half-hour  from 
the  time  she  quitted  the  gardener's  lodge,  the  stately 
deconmi  of  Mrs  Beaufort's  dinner- table  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  butler  presenting  a  note  to  Mr  Brad- 
dyll,  the  bearer  of  which  awaited  an  answer.     With 
scarcely  the  semblance  of  an  apology  to  Mrs  Beaufort, 
JVIr  Braddyll  glanced  over  it,  then  hurriedly  rose, 
and  quitted  the  room.     Had  the  windows  of  Mar- 
garet's apartments  overlooked  the  secluded  walks  she 
had  so  recently  threaded,  soon  afterwards  there  she 
might  have  seen  Mr  Braddyll  striding  along,  wdth 
hasty,  impetuous  steps,  in  the  direction  of  the  gar- 
dener's lodge. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

As  soon  after  breakfast  as  possible  the  following 
morning,  Margaret  rapidly  commenced  the  few  pre- 
parations requisite  for  her  removal  to  the  Holt.  On 
the  policy  and  propriety  of  this  step  her  mind  was  as 
perfectly  resolved,  and  at  ease,  as  on  the  previous 
day.  She,  moreover,  resolved  not  to  mention  her 
design  to  Mrs  Beaufort,  feeling  convinced  that  were 
she  to  do  so,  means  would  be  adopted  to  enforce  her 
continued  residence  at  the  Abbey.  Profiting,  there- 
fore, by  the  daily  two  hours  leave  of  absence  granted 
by  Mrs  Beaufort,  Margaret  determined  to  set  out  and 
walk ;  for  as  the  Holt  was  distant  only  about  four 
miles,  she  hoped,  in  little  more  than  that  time,  to 
find  herself  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  Mr  Carnegie's 
powerful  protection. 

Quickly  Margaret  made  a  selection  from  her  ward- 
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robe,  and  packed  a  small  trunk  ;  which,  when  safely 
arrived  at  the  Holt,  she  intended  to  send  for.  She 
then  mournfully  surveyed  her  room,  and  wept  as  she 
thought  of  Ginevi-a,  and  what  her  friend's  grief  would 
be  at  her  disgrace,  and  their  separation.  Despite  Mrs 
Beaufort's  arbitrary  command,  Margaret  felt  per- 
suaded Ginevra  would  have  visited  her ;  had  she  been 
able  to  rise  from  her  bed.  She  therefore  anxiously 
desired  to  leave  some  little  token  behind,  as  should 
prove  to  Ginevra  that  she  still  loved  and  thought  of 
her.  For  some  time  Margaret  vainly  puzzled  her- 
self; at  length  her  eye  rested  on  the  watch-case,  that 
had  been  so  valuable  a  hiding-place  for  Ginevra's 
friendly  warnings,  before  they  were  personally  known 
to  each  other.  Margaret  then  wrote  a  few  affectionate 
lines ;  without,  however,  giving  the  smallest  clue  to 
her  future  intentions  or  her  place  of  refuge  ;  and  cut- 
ting a  slit  in  the  velvet  lining  of  the  case,  dex- 
terously slipped  her  note  beneath,  leaving  a  comer  of 
the  paper  visible.  Placing  the  box  in  a  conspicuous 
position  on  the  table  standing  opposite  to  the  sliding 
panel,  Margaret,  with  one  more  melancholy  glance 
round  the  room,  then  set  off  on  her  expedition,  feeling 
assured  that  Ginevra's  ingenuity  would  discover  her 
liidden  farewell. 
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A  silence^  as  of  death  itself,  Beemed  to  reign  in  the 
passages  and  corridors  she  traversed.  Her  own  heart 
beat  high ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  reliance  on  Mr  Car- 
negie's protection,  Margaret  knew  that  her  project 
was  hazardous ;  and  one  that  only  in  her  utmost  ex- 
tremity, would  she  have  dared  resort  to.  Once  she 
hesitated,  and  only  once ;  when,  as  she  traversed  the 
lawn,  she  took  a  long,  son'owfal  gaze  at  the  fine  old 
mansion,  and  wondered  if  ever  its  doors  would  open 
to  her  again.  Then  the  wild  wish  came  with  bewil- 
dering force  across  her,  to  throw  herself  once  more  at 
Mrs  Beaufort's  feet,  to  gaze  again  on  her  pale  expres- 
sive face,  and  to  see  whether  indeed  her  heart  was 
still  hardened  against  her.  But  then  the  images  of 
Alice  Berners,  Mark  Braddyll,  and  Lilian  Grant,  rose 
up ;  and  prudence  suggested  that,  until  she  had  secured 
freedom  of  action  far  away  from  the  sphere  of  their 
evil  influence,  her  best  policy  was  silence.  Impelled 
by  this  thought,  Margaret  bounded  away;  and  so 
eager  was  she  to  leave  the  precincts  of  Methwold, 
that,  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  she  stood  at  the 
threshold  of  the  gardener's  cottage ;  which  she  had 
visited  the  previous  evening,  determined,  before  her 
departure,  to  ascertain  whether  her  letter  had  been 
punctually  posted.     Had  she  been  in  less  haste,  she 
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might  perhaps  have  observed  the  scarlet  flush  whicli 
spread  over  the  invalid  woman's  neck  and  face,  as  she 
answered  the  inquiry  in  the  affirmative  ;  but,  satisfied 
by  her  reply,  ^Margaret  hastily  closed  the  cottage 
door,  and  proceeded  with  a  much  lighter  heart  on  her 
expedition. 

For  half-an-hour  Margaret  walked  rapidly  on  at  a 
brisk  pace ;  so  occupied  by  her  thoughts,  that  she 
heeded  not  the  solitariness  of  the  way.  Soon  her 
road  diverged  from  the  highway,  and  she  turned  into 
one  of  those  lonely  secluded  lanes,  affording,  in  their 
chequered  diversity  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  brilliant 
tints  and  foliage,  so  rich  a  mine  of  study  and  delight 
to  both  poet  and  painter.  Xot  a  cloud  obscured  the 
transparent  blue  of  the  sky  above  ;  the  air  was  fresh, 
delicious,  and  clear ;  and  the  sound  of  the  church 
bells  of  Denbridge  was  wafted  in  musical  cadence  on 
Margaret's  ear,  now  swelling  louder,  now  sinking  to 
the  softest  melody,  as  the  wind  capriciously  veered 
about.  Tears  gathered  in  Margaret's  eyes,  and  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  which  she  in  vain  strove  to  banish, 
agitated  her  mind.  All  around  was  beautiful,  har- 
monious, and  cheei-ful  :  the  flowers  raised  their 
transparent  petals  to  drink  in  the  warm  sunbeams, 
which  deepened,  and  rendered  their  varied  hues  more 
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gorgeous  and  brilliant  ;  the  meadows,  gemmed 
with  buttercups  and  daisies,  spread  before  her,  di- 
vided by  verdant  hedgerows  ;.  and  groups  of  cattle 
here  and  there  stood  sheltered  from  the  sun 
under  enormous  trees,  whose  branches,  spreading 
aloft,  formed  shadowy  girdles  for  many  yards 
around,  breaking  the  monotony  of  the  glaring  land- 
scape. Further  on,  the  spire  of  some  neighbouring 
village  church  cut  clean  against  the  azure  sky ;  while, 
in  the  distance,  Margaret  could  descry  the  thin,  curl- 
ing smoke,  conspicuous  on  a  backgroimd  of  rich  foli- 
age, arising  fr'om  the  village  clustered  around  it. 

A  strong  smell  of  peat-fires,  and  the  merry  voices 
of  boys  and  girls  at  play,  at  length  pleasantly  warned 
Margaret  that  she  was  approaching  the  first  of  the 
two  villages  lying  between  Methwold  and  the  Holt. 
Thirsty,  and  wearied  with  the  unusual  length  of  her 
walk,  Margaret  approached  a  pretty  cottage,  and  re- 
quested a  draught  of  water,  with  permission  to  rest 
for  a  short  time.  The  owner  of  the  cottage  instantly 
bade  her  welcome ;  for  the  poor  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  England  are  proverbially  hospitable  and 
wann-hearted.  Margaret  talked  to  and  nursed  the 
little  brown-skinned,  sturdy  children  clustering  round 
the  hearth,  watching  with  eager  solicitude  the  bul> 
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biing  of  a  huge  black  pot  on  the  fire,  as  dinner-time 
was  fast  approaching  ;  then,  after  putting  some  in- 
quiries as  to  the  distance  she  had  yet  to  walk  before 
arriving  at  the  Holt,  she  proceeded.  The  next  ham- 
let Margaret  found  was  within  ten  minutes  walk, 
and  Mr  Carnegie's  house  about  two  miles  bejond ; 
though  she  was  told  that  a  footpath  across  some  fields, 
if  she  chose  to  take  it,  shortened  the  road  materially 
for  pedestrians. 

With  a  good  heart  and  unflagging  courage,  Mar- 
garet walked  on.  The  road,  when  she  had  passed 
the  few  scattered  cottages,  scarcely  numerous  enough 
to  be  called  a  hamlet,  became  more  solitary  and 
romantic  still.  On  either  side  of  the  lane  the  hedges 
were  broken  into  deep  dingles,  filled  with  black- 
berry bushes  and  wild  rose-trees,  shadowed  by  lofty 
elms  planted  in  rows,  now  in  the  full  glory  of  fresh 
summer  foliage.  Suddenly  the  deep  stillness  around 
was  broken  by  what  Margaret  thought  was  the  sound 
of  wheels  :  the  sharp  windings  of  the  lane  prevented 
her  from  seeing  behind  her  for  any  long  distance, 
yet  she  felt  sure  that  she  was  not  mistaken.  In  a 
few  minutes,  amid  a  whirl  of  dust,  a  can'iage  ap- 
peared in  sight,  driven  along  at  most  furious  speed. 
Rather  alarmed,  Margaret  stood  still ;  for  the  lane 
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was  very  narrow,  and  she   determined   to   let  the 
travellers  pass  before  resuming  lier  progress. 

As  soon  as  the  carriage  came  opposite  to  the  spot 
where  Margaret  stood,  it  stopped  with  a  halt  so  sud- 
den as  nearly  to  throw  the  horses  on  their  haunches  ; 
the  door  then  flew  open,  and  two  persons  sprang  from 
the  caiTiage.  In  a  moment  Margaret's  "bonnet  was 
dashed  over  her  eyes,  and  she  felt  herself  seized  with 
a  firm  grasp,  and.  lifted  into  the  carriage.  Before 
she  had  time  to  u.tter  a  sound,  a  handkerchief  was 
thrust  tightly  before  her  mouth,  and  her  eyes  were 
bandaged.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  the  door  of  the 
carriage  then  immediately  closed,  and  it  proceeded 
at  a  swifter  rate  than  before.  In  vain,  in  an  agony 
of  despair  and  terror,  Margaret  struggled  and  tried 
to  tear  the  bandages  from  her  face :  an  arm  was 
thrown  round  her  waist,  her  wrists  were  violently  and 
steadily  grasped  j  and  a  pair  of  hands  pressing  on 
her  shoulders,  compelled  her,  despite  her  resistance, 
to  crouch  down  in  the  carriage.  Horror  and  affright 
almost  overpowered  poor  Margaret's  reason.  Again 
she  struggled  with  frantic  energy  to  release  herself  ; 
but  she  was  powerless  and  incapable  of  the  smallest 
resistance.  She  essayed  to  scream ;  but  the  sound 
died  upon  her  lips,  and  her  head  drooped.     Her  cap- 
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tors  apparently  imagined  that  she  had  fainted ;  for 
they  relaxed  their  hold,  and  a  hand  loosened  the  silk 
tie  over  her  mouth.  Feeling  herself  comparatively 
free,  Margaret  darted  towards  the  "\\-indow  ;  she 
was,  however,  roughly  dra^Ti  back,  and  again  felt 
herself  a  prisoner  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
Not  a  word  passed  betsveen  the  confederates;  her 
hands  were  again  gi-asped,  though  gently,  and  a 
cushion  was  presently  placed  beneath  her  head. 
Finding  all  resistance  useless,  Margaret,  though  in  a 
state  of  the  wildest  distress,  at  length  remained  per- 
fectly passive. 

The  road  over  which  they  were  passing  was  rough 
and  uneven,  evidently  diverging  from  the  highway  ; 
for  although  Margaret  listened  with  eager  hope  for 
the  sounds  of  some  passing  vehicle,  she  heard  none. 
For  upwards  of  two  hom'S  they  proceeded  thus.  All 
Margaret's  hope  now  centred  in  the  chance  she 
might  have  of  regaining  her  freedom  when  the  car- 
riage stopped  for  change  of  horses  ;  for  a  little  re- 
flection convinced  her  that,  at  the  speed  they  were 
whirled  along,  this  must  soon  be  inevitable.  With 
shuddering  loathing,  a  con^dction  came  over  her  that 
Mark  Braddyll  was  the  person  sitting  beside  her,  and 
whose  arm  encircled  her  waist.     What  could  be  his 
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intent  in  thus  resorting  to  so  desperate  an  expedient  ? 
Once  or  twice  Margaret  felt  hot  lips  pressed  to  her 
hand :  but  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  insult ;  for  the  instant  that  she  attempted  to 
rouse  from  her  state  of  passive  inaction,  the  same 
violent  constraint  was  applied  as  at  first,  though  not 
a  syllable  escaped  the  lips  of  her  tormentors. 

After  a  journey  that  seemed  longer  than  it  ac- 
tually was,  the  horses  relaxed  their  speed,  and  the 
carriage  rolled  heavily  over  a  rough  stony  road. 
Now  the  wheels  creaked, — then  the  can-iage  swayed 
frightfully,  jolting  over  stones  or  fragments  of  rock. 
Careless  of  what  might  happen,  Margaret  stirred  not ; 
though  their  situation  was  evidently  a  perilous  one. 
After  a  time  the  carriage-door  opened,  and  one  per- 
son got  out,  leaving  her  alone  with  the  individual 
she  felt  assured  was  Mark  Braddyll.  His  arm  still 
encircled  her  waist,  and  he  held  her  hands  as  before  ; 
though  still  remaining  silent.  At  length  the  car- 
riage again  stopped ;  and  Margaret  heard  voices 
around  her :  but  not  the  one  she  so  tremblingly 
listened  for,  in  confirmation  of  her  suspicion. 

The  handkerchief  was  now  removed  from  her 
mouth.  Afterwards  there  was  a  violent  opening  of 
doors,  and  above  the  tumult,   the  shrill  clamouring 
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of  a  female  voice  arose ;  then  ^Margaret  felt  herself 
lifted  from  the  carriage,  and  carried  up  a  number  of 
steps.  Terrified  and  exhausted,  she  offered  no  re- 
sistance ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  the 
strongest  self-command  that  she  kept  herself  from 
fainting.  Soon  she  found  herself  gently  laid  on  a 
sofa  ;  the  room  door  was  then  closed,  locked,  and  all 
was  silence.  Margaret  sprang  from  the  couch,  and, 
tearing  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  gazed  wildly 
around. 

She  was  standing  alone  in  a  small,  neatly  furnished 
room,  lighted  by  a  high  narrow  window.  In  a  mo- 
ment Margaret  darted  eagerly  to  it,  and  found 
that  the  window  was  situated  at  a  great  height 
from  the  ground,  besides  being  strongly  barred.  It 
overlooked  a  wide,  barren  plain  of  sand,  without 
tree,  hedge,  or  foliage  of  any  kind,  to  relieve  the 
dreary  prospect.  The  house  was  evidently  a  lone 
place,  and  rarely  -sdsited  by  strangers ;  for  no  tracks  of 
wheels,  except  in  one  direction,  crossed  the  pathless 
waste.  Pools,  and  dikes,  filled  with  muddy-looking 
water,  intersected  the  marsh.  A  little  to  the  right, 
as  Margaret  gazed  from  her  prison  window,  was  a 
smaU  boat ;  and  upon  a  line,  stretched  between  two 
rough  posts,  hung  several  coarse  sail-cloths  and  fish- 
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ing-net3  diying  in  the  sun.  From  all  slie  oLserved, 
Margaret  doubted  not  that  the  place  to  which  she 
had  been  conveyed  lay  on  one  of  the  most  wild  and 
desolate  parts  of  the  coast. 

No  tears  fell  from  Margaret's  eyes  ;  but  the  pallor 
of  her  face,  and  her  hurried,  fitful  respiration,  as 
she  sank  on  the  miserable  chair  near  the  window, 
proclaimed  the  anguish  and  dismay  which  over- 
powered her.  She  clasped  her  hands  in  utter  despair; 
for  she  knew  herself  in  the  power  of  one  whose  deep 
unscrupulous  villany  she  had  long  had  cause  to  dread. 
On  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  a  jug  of 
water,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  Know- 
ing that  in  her  position,  energy,  strength  of  mind, 
and  fortitude,  were  all  she  had  to  rely  upon,  Mar- 
garet at  length  approached  the  table,  and,  feeling  sick 
and  exhausted,  poured  out  a  small  quantity  of  wine. 
She  was  just  raising  the  glass  to  her  lips,  when  it 
occurred  to  her  that  the  wine  might  be  drugged,  in 
order  the  more  easily  to  convey  her  still  farther  away 
from  the  pursuit  of  her  friends.  She  shuddered,  and 
hastily  rejecting  the  wine,  drank  a  draught  of  water, 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  sofa.  Bewildering, 
agonizing  thoughts  clouded  her  brow ;  and  cold  and 
trembling  Margaret  sat,  half  unconsciously  watching 
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the  gradual  approach  of  evening,  as  daylight  re- 
ceded from  the  room.  Now  and  then  the  deep  sul- 
len baying  of  a  dog  broke  the  silence ;  till,  oppressed 
by  the  outward  gloom,  added  to  her  own  dark  fore- 
bodings, Margaret  folded  her  head  in  her  shaAvl,  and 
wept  bitterly.  After  a  time  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
yielded,  despite  the  peril  of  her  situation,  to  the 
drowsiness  that  overpowered  her.  How  long  she 
slept,  Margaret  knew  not ;  but  she  was  roused  at 
last  by  a  light  flashing  before  her  eyes.  She  started 
up  and  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a  tall  middle- 
aged  woman,  who  stood  by  the  table  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand. 

'^  I  am  sent  here,  lady,  to  light  you  to  your 
chamber,  and  then  to  show  you  to  the  room 
where  dinner  waits ;  have  the  goodness  to  follow 
me  ! "  And  the  woman,  whose  cross,  repulsive  comi- 
tenance  made  Margaret  shrink,  walked  towards  the 
door,  which  now  stood  open. 

"  I  shall  not  stir  from  this  room  until  I  know  why 
I  am  detained  here,  and  who  has  dared  to  perpetrate 
the  gross  outrage  committed  upon  me  to-day ! "  re- 
plied Margaret,  resolutely,  coolly  reseating  herself. 

"  My  orders,  madam,  are  to  answer  no  questions  ; 
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therefore,  you  may  as  well  spare  yourself  tlie  trouble 
of  asking  any.  If  you  are  too  tired  to  walk  to 
your  room^  or  down  to  the  parlour  below,  I  must  sum- 
mon my  master,  who  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
such  a  little  sprat  of  a  woman  as  you!"  replied 
the  woman,  with  scornful  nonchalance,  retreating  to 
put  her  threat  into  execution. 

"  Stay !  I  will  follow  you  !  "  exclaimed  Margaret, 
hastily  springing  from  her  seat,  while  a  murmur  of 
anguish  broke  from  her  lips. 

The  woman  laughed  coarsely,  and  rudely  sm-- 
veyed  her ;  then,  leading  the  way  down  a  narrow 
flight  of  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the  chamber  pre- 
pared for  Margaret,  who  just  looked  round  the 
small,  comfortless  apartment,  and  then  motioned 
to  her  conductress  to  proceed.  A  few  more  steps, 
and  Margaret — pale,  trembling,  though  resolute — 
entered  the  room  then  indicated  to  her.  The  door  was 
instantly  locked;  and,  greatly  to  her  astonishment 
and  delight,  Margaret  once  more  found  herself  alone. 

The  room  was  a  much  more  comfortable  one  than 
the  dreary  den  above,  which  she  had  just  quitted :  a 
bright  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  the  room  was 
lighted  by  a  small  chandelier,  shedding  a  warm,  com- 
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fortable  glow  on  the  moreen  window-cui'tains  and 
crimson  leather  chairs.  A  good,  substantial,  cold 
dinner  stood  on  the  table ;  but  as  previous  sorrow 
and  agitation  left  her  little  appetite,  Margaret's  hunger 
was  soon  appeased,  and  she  drew  a  chair  close  to  the 
fire,  there  to  await  what  might  next  beMl  her. 

Her  suspense  was  not  of  long  duration ;  the  key 
presently  turned  in  the  lock,  the  door  opened,  and 
Mark  Braddyll  entered  the  room.  A  deep  flush 
spread  itself  over  his  face  as  he  advanced  towards 
Margaret.  His  tall,  showy  figure,  perhaps,  had  never 
appeared  to  gTcater  advantage,  or  his  manner  and 
deportment  assumed  more  insinuating  softness.  Mar- 
garet immediately  rose  from  her  chair;  her  eyes 
flashed  with  indignation  and  hatred,  as  she  drew 
the  folds  of  her  shawl  more  tightly  round  her  flgm'e. 

"  My  suspicion  justly  affixed  itself,  I  perceive,  Mr 
Braddyll,  when  I  instinctively  accused  you  of  being 
the  base,  cowardly  perpetrator  of  the  outi-age  com- 
mitted upon  me  to-day!"  exclaimed  she,  with 
haughty  decision,  turning  away. 

"  Margaret !  would  that  you  had  not  compelled  me 
to  use  this  violence ! — would  that  you  had  listened 
to  me  at  Methwold !  You  refused,  and  in  your 
scorn  left  me  no  other  hope  or  resource  !     Margaret, 
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you  are  dearer  to  me  than  life,  riches,  or  reputation. 
All  have  I  perilled  to  obtain  you!"  replied  Mr 
Braddyll,  with  impassioned  fervour. 

^'  Yet,  Mr  Braddyll,  you  have  gained  nothing ! 
Your  base  violence  may  possibly  triumph  for  a  short 
period  j  but  here,  as  at  Methwold,  I  defy  your  power, 
and  scorn  such  love  as  yours  !  You  have  not  con- 
quered me ;  nor  yet  the  feeling  of  bitter  hatred  and 
contempt  I  feel  towards  you ! "  exclaimed  Margaret, 
angrily. 

.  "  Indeed  !  Pray  allow  me  to  suggest,  however, 
that  a  little  less  frankness  might  be  advisable ;  for,  do 
you  know,  my  fair  Margaret,  that  you  are  utterly — 
entirely  in  my  power?"  said  Mr  Braddyll,  in  a  tone 
of  provoking  irony ;  throwing  aside  that  air  of  defer- 
ential respect  with  which  he  had  at  first  addressed 
Margaret,  and  advancing  towards  her. 

"  Approach  me  not,  at  yom-  peril !  Yile  slan- 
derer, as  you  are,  dare  you  addi-ess  me  thus?"  de- 
manded Margaret,  peremptorily,  though  she  slightly 
retreated. 

A  low,  insulting  laugh  of  exultation  escaped  Mr 
Braddyll,  as  he  sneeringly  replied — 

"  I  should  have  imagined,  my  pretty  Margaret, 
that  my  daring  deed  of  to-day  would  have  warned 
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you  of  the  folly  of  trifling  with  me !  But  to  show 
you,  once  more,  that  I  am  in  earnest,  sit  down  there, 
Margaret  Desmond,  and  listen  to  me ! "  And,  with- 
out the  smallest  hesitation,  Mr  Braddyll  approached 
Margaret,  and,  boldly  flinging  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  compelled  her  to  seat  herself;  then,  placing 
himself  beside  her,  he  continued  : — '^  I  love  you !  and 
you  mil  find  that  J?ilark  Braddyll  is  not  the  man 
to  be  foiled  in  his  designs.  Margaret  Desmond, 
in  a  few  days  you  will  leave  this  country  with  me : 
whether  as  my  wife,  or  not,  you  may  please  yourself ; 
only  let  me  warn  you  that,  abroad,  women  who  boast 
of  blood  in  their  veins,  augus^  as  that  of  the  Beauforts 
of  Methwold,  have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a  very  subordinate  position  in  what  ought  to 
have  been  their  husband's  household,  simply  because 
they  lacked  wit  '  to  make  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines,' 
to  use  a  homely  English  proverb."  Then,  with  cool 
significance,  he  took  her  hand,  and  carried  it  to  his 
lips. 

Margaret  started  up,  and  tore  herself  from  his  grasp. 
The  horror  of  her  position  would  have  been  over- 
whelming ;  but,  with  a  thrill  of  hope,  she  reflected 
that  Leonard  Somerton's  energy  and  love  would  be 
devoted  to  accomplish  her  rescue.     As  it  was,  shame 
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and  resentment  crimsoned  her  l^row ;  and  large  drops 
of  agitation  and  terror  bedewed  her  cheeks. 

"  Man  !  what  urges  you  to  insult  me  thus?"  ex- 
claimed she,  at  length,  vehemently :  ''  your  wicked 
designs  will  not  be  accomplished.  You  dare  not  in- 
jure me  !  " 

"  Dare  not !  Pray  what  is  there  to  hinder  me  from 
accomplishing  any  design  I  please  ?  All  here  are  my 
slaves !  If  I  take  you  by  the  hand,  Margaret,  and  call 
you  my  wife,  which  of  the  people  here  would  presume 
to  doubt  my  word  ?  Proud,  foolish  girl,  who  is  there 
then  to  protect  you?" 

^^  God !  "  replied  Margaret  undauntedly,  though 
her  blood  curdled  as  she  gazed  on  Mark  Braddyll's 
flushed  and  angry  face.  Well  was  it  for  her  that  his 
real  love  tempered  with  some  gentleness  and  per- 
suasion his  resolute  purpose  of  obtaining  her  hand. 
He  looked  again  and  again  on  her  pale  determined 
face ;  as  Margaret  calmly  reseated  herself.  Again 
he  went  up  and  gently  took  her  hand;  while  tlie 
expression  of  angry  resentment,  which  before  dis- 
torted his  features,  changed  into  one  of  anxious 
entreaty. 

"Is  it  indeed  vain  to  hope  that  you  can  eventually 
bring  yourself  to  regard  me  with  greater  kindness, 
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Margaret  ?  To  hope  that  some  day  the  favour  be- 
stowed upon  Leonard  Somerton — which  you  must 
now  be  assured  he  never  can  profit  by — may  be  trans- 
ferred to  me?  No  man  would  prize  or  receive  it 
with  more  humble,  heartfelt  gratitude  than  myself! 
Margaret!  what  can  it  be  but  deep  fervent  love 
which  has  carried  me  to  the  length  of  risking  every- 
thing the  world  holds  most  precious  to  obtain  you?'' 
Mark  Braddyll  stood,  his  dark  piercing  eyes  bent 
anxiously  on  Margaret's  face ;  for,  villain  as  he  was. 
he  also  at  the  moment  felt  somewhat  of  that  an- 
guish and  doubt  which  agitated  her,  though  it  sprang 
from  a  different  som'ce. 

"  Lilian  Grant,  Mr  Braddyll,  would  neither  be 
flattered  nor  amused  to  hear  you  rehearse,  for  my 
edification,  a  scene,  doubtless,  in  the  first  instance 
intended  for  her  ear  alone !  "  replied  Margaret  scorn- 
fully. 

"  Lilian  Grant !  Is  it  possible,  Margaret,  that 
you  deign  to  feel  uneasy,  or  -vs-ish  for  explanation,  on 
the  subject  of  my  relation  with  her  ?  Lilian  Grant ! " 
continued  Mr  Braddyll  loudly,  disregarding  ^larga- 
ret's  effort  to  interpose,  ''  I  loathe  and  despise  her  for 
her  meanness  and  duplicity,  as  much  as  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, adore  you !     Margaret,  can  I  hope  that  your 
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coldness  and  marked  aversion  result  from  displeasure 
at  my  apparent  admiration  of  that  girl  ?  "  asked  he, 
impetuously. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  part  of  your  conduct 
explained  ;  neither  do  I  feel  at  all  uneasy  at  your  at- 
tentions to  Miss  Grant,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  Mr 
Braddyll !  My  resentment  arises  from  your  unmanly 
persecution  :  the  more  disgusting  and  hateful,  inso- 
much as  circumstances  have  come  to  my  knowledge, 
by  which  I  know  that  the  power  you  possess  at  the 
present  time  to  ask  my  hand  from  Mrs  Beaufort,  is 
yom-s  only  from  most  cruel,  heartless  perfidy  to  two 
individuals,  one  of  whom  I  have  already  named!  " 
observed  Margaret,  with  cool  contempt. 

"  And  the  second !  Who  is  she  whose  wrongs 
you  so  waniily  resent,  mia  hella  Margaretta  ?  "  asked 
Mr  Braddyll  tauntingly ;  fixing  his  bold  eyes  on 
Margaret's  face,  as  he  stood  nonchalantly  opposite 
to  her  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece. 

Margaret  steadily  retm-ned  the  glance,  and  uttered 
the  single  word — 

"  Ginevra !  " 

Had  Ginevra  herself  at  that  moment  appeared,  Mr 
Braddyll  could  scarcely  have  looked  more  startled  or 
confused.     He  first  turned  deadly  pale,  then  red — he 
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bit  his  lip,  and  finally  changed  his  position  for  one 
at  a  gi'cater  distance  from  Margaret's  chair.  In  a 
moment,  however,  he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind, 
and  resumed  his  former  attitude  j  while  his  features 
again  wore  their  sullen  doggedness  of  expression. 

^'  The  drivelling  little  fool,  then,  despite  her  pro- 
mise, has  revealed  her  existence  to  you !  Or,  perhaps, 
Mrs  Beaufort  has  been  plapng  me  false :  which  i*  it, 
Margaret?  On  jour  peril,  I  warn  you,  speak  the 
truth,"  exclaimed  Mr  Braddyll  fiercely ;  while,  ac- 
cording to  his  habit  when  excited,  blasphemous  lan- 
guage and  threats  fell  from  his  lips,  such  as  made 
Margaret's  cheek  pale  to  listen  to. 

"  I  have  nothing  further  to  reveal :  no  other  expla- 
nation to  ofier.  Suffice  it,  Mr  Braddyll,  that,  being 
now  aware  of  what  I  do  know  of  your  past  history, 
you  never  can  expect  a  favourable  change  in  my  sen- 
timents towards  you." 

"  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Margaret,  if  that  expecta- 
tion be  realized,  a  prognostic  of  greater  evil  and  sor- 
row to  yoiu'self  you  could  not  have  uttered.  Mine 
you  must  be!  The  love  I  bore  Ginevra  was  a  mere 
boyish  passion — the  fleeting  fancy  of  an  hour — com- 
pared to  that  I  feel  for  you.  Margaret !  who  but  an 
idiot  would  have  taken  to  wife  a  being  fragile  and 
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helpless  as  that  unfortunate  girl?  And  you!  you 
believe  the  ravings  of  her  weak  distempered  imagina- 
tion ?  Do  you  not  know^  Margaret,  that  Ginevra's 
intellect  has  succumbed  beneath  the  dreadful  malady 
gradually  destroying  her?  " 

Margaret  turned  away  incredulously. 

"  You  Avill  not  believe  me  ?  Well.  Mrs  Beau- 
fort, if  she  has  been  playing  me  false,  shall  rue  the 
hour  she  ventured  on  the  perilous  experiment !  " 
exclaimed  Mr  Braddyll,  in  hoarse  tones  of  suppressed 
rage.  "  I  will  rigidly  inquire  into  this,  be  assured. 
Once  for  all,  Margaret  Desmond,  I  again  ask,  whe- 
ther you  still  spm-n  the  heart  which  none  but  you 
ever  possessed?"  continued  he,  in  the  same  voice  of 
extreme  exasperation,  roughly  seizing  her  arm. 

In  spite  of  her  resolution  and  courage,  there  was 
something  so  threatening  in  Mr  Braddyll's  aspect, 
that  Margaret  almost  cowered  before  him.  She 
turned  aside,  and  her  voice  faltered  from  its  accus- 
tomed fimmess,  as  she  faintly  replied, — 

"  I  firmly  reject  all  such  overtures  on  your  part,  Mr 
Braddyll.  Kestore  me  to  my  friends,  and  I  will  freely 
bestow  instead  both  thanks  and  oblivion  of  the  past." 

"  Three  days  hence,  in  a  foreign  land,  you  shall 
bitterly   repent   your    refusal,    Margaret   Desmond. 
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My  first  effort  to  subdue  your  pride  has  been  toler- 
ably successful — witness  your  fair  presence  in  this 
room  ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  my  next,  with  the 
chances  tenfold  in  my  favour,  should  not  be  equally 
so.  That  which  Mrs  Beaufort  has  been  mad  enough 
to  reveal,  seals  your  fate  ;  even  had  your  entreaties 
before  induced  me  to  yield.  You  have  become  dan- 
gerous— positively  dangerous,  my  beautiful  Marga- 
ret!" and  Mr  Braddyll  seized  her  hands  and  pas- 
sionately kissed  them. 

Margaret's  eyes  flamed  with  indignation. 

"  Leave  me,  villain  !  Your  touch  is  pollution  !  Do 
you  imagine  that  my  friends  will  abandon  me  to  your 
power  ?  Approach  me  not !  "  and,  quick  as  light- 
ning, Margaret  seized  a  knife  from  the  table  ;  for 
there  was  an  expression  so  terrible  and  vindictive  in 
the  dark  scowling  eyes  bent  upon  her,  that  made  her 
instinctively  lay  her  hand  on  the  first  weapon  of  de- 
fence she  could  find. 

^^  An  admirable  imitation  of  one  of  Mrs  Agatha 
Beaufort's  amiable  flights,  truly!"  retorted  Mr  Brad- 
dyll, sneeringly.  ^'  You  may  put  down  that  knife, 
Margaret :  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me — at 
least,  if  you  are  reasonable.     Consider  now : — sup- 
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posing  that  you  succeeded  in  eluding  me,  and  regained 
your  liberty ;  would  Leonard  Somerton  marry  you 
now, — you  wlio,  at  any  rate,  will  then  have  spent 
a  considerable  time  with  me  here,  alone?  You 
will  leave  this  house  -with  a  blasted  reputation, 
miless  you  quit  it  as  my  wife.  Sir  James  Somer- 
ton, with  his  patrician  prejudices,  would  sooner  see 
his  son  a  lunatic  in  bedlam,  than  that  his  grand- 
children should  shrink  even  beneath  an  implied 
censure  on  their  mother's  fair  fame!  Ponder  all 
this  in  solitude  and  silence,  during  the  next  two 
days.  Remember,  I  shall  soon  be  weary  of  play- 
ing the  suppliant !  Farewell !  "  and  Mr  Brad- 
dyll,  with  a  glance  of  malignant  triumph,  strode 
hastily  towards  the  door,  as  if  afraid  of  tnisting  him- 
self longer  in  Margaret's  presence,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

Margaret  then  heard  Mr  Braddyll  loudly  summon 
some  one  from  without.  The  reply  was  made  by  a 
deep,  masculine  voice  ;  the  house  door  then  opened, 
and  outside,  against  the  shutter,  Margaret  heard,  for 
a  considerable  time,  two  voices  in  earnest  colloquy. 
She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  tried  to  catch  the  import 
of  the  muttered  conversation,  in  which  her  own  name 
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frequently  occuiTed ;  until  both  courage  and  endur- 
ance tailed.  Slowly  and  wearily  she  passed  her 
hand  across  her  brow,  her  white  lip  quivered,  and 
all  the  heroine  was  forgotten  in  a  passionate  burst 
of  tears. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

During  the  two  following  days,  Margaret  remained  a 
close  prisoner.  Until  six  in  the  evening  she  sat  in 
the  room  where  she  had  first  been  consigned  by  Mr 
Braddyll.  Books  and  papers  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied for  her  amusement ;  and  every  two  hours,  or  so, 
she  was  visited  by  the  woman  who  had  presented 
herself  on  Margaret's  arrival,  under  pretext  of  in- 
quiring whether  Miss  Desmond  required  anything,  as 
there  was  no  bell  in  the  room. 

Although  Mr  Braddyll  had  not  forced  himself  again 
into  her  presence,  Margaret  had  been  several  times 
attracted  to  the  window  by  the  sound  of  his  voice ; 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  glean  some  indication  of  his 
futm-e  designs  respecting  herself.  She  observed  that 
his  conferences  with  the  man  he  had  so  loudly  sum- 
moned on  leaving  her,  and  whom  she  recognised  by 
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his  voice,  were  earnest  and  long.  Occasionally  he 
glanced  up  to  the  window  of  her  apartment ;  then 
pointed  to  and  eagerly  examined  the  boat,  which  was 
moored  on  the  pool  near  the  house,  and  renewed  his 
conversation  more  confidentially  with  his  grim-look- 
ing colleague.  This  dumb-show  nearly  reduced 
Margaret  to  despau* :  she  knew  that  her  removal  from 
the  pursuit  of  her  friends  was  its  object ;  and  with 
indescribable  terror  she  awaited  the  events  of  the 
following  day :  the  third  of  her  forcible  detention,  and 
the  one  on  which  Mr  Braddyll  had  threatened  to  put 
his  odious  threats  into  execution. 

Every  sound  during  the  day  was  eagerly  listened 
to  by  the  poor  prisoner,  in  the  hope  that  her  rescue 
might  be  at  hand.  She  knew  Mr  Carnegie's  energy, 
and  she  trusted  Leonard  Somerton's  love  ;  for  not  the 
remotest  suspicion  that  her  letters  had  been  sup- 
pressed, increased  Margaret's  misery  and  anxiety. 
Even  if  Mr  Braddyll  succeeded  in  his  base  design  of 
conveying  her  from  the  country,  Margaret,  strong  in 
her  reliance  on  the  assistance  and  pursuit  she  knew 
would  instantly  be  set  on  foot  by  her  friends,  de- 
termined that  no  weakness,  or  seeming  concession 
on  her  part,  should  afford  Mr  Braddyll  even  the 
semblance  of  an  excuse  for  his  violence.     Mrs  Beau- 
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fort's  distress,  anger,  and  self-reproacli,  she  also 
imagined,— for  Margaret  could  not  bring  herself  to 
believe  that  the  former  was  privy  to  the  scheme  for 
her  abduction ;  and  bitterly  did  she  now  repent  her 
fatal  precipitancy  in  leaving  Methwold,  without  im- 
parting her  future  designs,  at  least  to  Ginevra. 

At  dinner-time,  when  the  house  was  securely 
closed,  and  Margaret  had  been  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
tions dm'ing  the  whole  day,  her  silent  duenna  came  to  , 
conduct  her  to  the  lower  room.  Below,  Margaret  in- 
variably found  the  same  plentiful  dinner,  and  attention 
to  her  outward  comforts  ;  but,  suspecting  everything, 
she  confined  herself  literally  to  prison  fare,  partaking 
only  of  a  piece  of  bread,  and  drinking  a  draught  of 
water.  About  ten,  the  woman,  who  seemed  to  exer- 
cise entire  sway  over  everything,  returned,  and  con- 
ducted her  silently  to  her  bed-chamber  j  where,  after 
lighting  a  small  lamp,  she  locked  the  door  an 
retired,  leaving  Margaret  to  take  what  repose  she 
might. 

On  the  second  night  of  her  captivity,  with  her 
mind  distracted  with  terror  and  apprehension,  Mar- 
garet paced  restlessly  up  and  down  her  chamber ; 
after  having  secured  the  door  inside  with  every 
possible   contrivance   her   ingenuity   could   suggest. 
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The  night  was  very  boisterous :  the  wind,  blowing  in 
gusts,  shook  the  window-frames ;  and  the  rain  beat 
and  pattered  against  the  panes  of  glass.  Then  as 
suddenly  the  storm  subsided,  and  j\Iargaret  only 
heard  the  measm'ed  drip  of  the  water  from  the  brim- 
ming spouts,  falling  with  heavy  splash  on  the  window- 
sill.  Again,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  wind  rose,  shaking 
the  room,  and  swaying  to  and  fro  the  mndow-cur- 
tains  ;  then  dying  away  in  sullen,  hollow  munnurs 
over  the  plain.  To  add  to  her  discomfort,  the  fire 
was  nearly  out,  and  there  was  no  coal  in  the  room  to 
replenish  it.  A  cold  shiver  came  over  poor  Mar- 
garet as  she  listened  to  the  howling  tempest  without, 
and  then  glanced  round  her  dismal,  cold-looking  room, 
illumined  only  by  the  faint  rays  of  the  lamp  which 
it  was  the  sovereign  will  of  her  gaolers  to  afibrd  her. 
At  length,  dressed  as  she  was,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  bed,  nearly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  watching,  and 
excitement.  She  had  reposed  thus  for  an  horn*  or 
more,  in  a  half  sleepy,  half  watchful  state,  when  her 
attention  was  attracted  by  something  striking  forcibly 
against  the  window-panes.  She  listened  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  that 
overpowered  her.  Again  the  same  noise  awoke  her ; 
this  time  it  sounded  like  a  sharp  pebble  thrown  at 
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the  glass.  Margaret  sprang  from  the  bed  ]  her  heart 
palpitated^  and  she  stood  trembling :  lacking  courage 
boldly  to  approach  the  window,  yet  womid  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation  and  fear.  The  rain  still 
fell  with  unabated  fury  ;  and  the  shrill  moan  of  the 
wind  through  the  ill-closed  door,  and  the  cold, 
flickering  lamplight,  gave  an  air  of  desolate  loneliness 
to  the  apartment,  which  increased,  if  possible,  her 
nervous  dread.  Again  the  pelting  at  the  window 
was  renewed  several  times  in  succession.  A  moment's 
calm  reflection  convinced  Margaret  that  the  signal 
could  not  proceed  either  from  the  hand  of  Mr  Braddyll 
or  his  agents :  for  what  was  to  prevent  his  gaining 
immediate  access  to  her  presence,  if  such  was  his 
pleasm-e?  The  thought,  then,  that  perhaps  relief 
and  rescue  were  at  hand,  infased  fresh  courage  and 
energy  into  Margaret's  bosom;  and  with  renewed 
hope  she  sprang  boldly  across  the  room,  and  gently 
raised  the  sash. 

The  window  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
room  she  occupied  during  the  morning ;  and,  conse- 
quently, at  a  great  height.  At  first  the  wind  and 
rain  swept  in  her  face,  and  the  darkness  was  so 
intense  that  Margaret  could  descry  no  object,  save 
the  giant  branches  of  an  elm  tree,  growing  near  the 
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window,  and  tossing  in  the  fierce  blast.  At  length  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  tree,  and  some  one  she  perceived 
moving  amongst  the  branches  stretching  nearest  to 
the  window  ;  presently,  she  fancied  that  a  voice 
softly  pronounced  her  name.  Margaret  leaned  eagerly 
forwards  ;  in  another  moment  a  light  momentarily 
flashed  amidst  the  foliage  of  the  tree ;  then  all  be- 
came sombre  as  before.  The  light,  however,  brief 
as  it  was,  enabled  Margaret  plainly  to  distinguish 
the  figure  of  a  man  ;  therefore — not  doubting  in 
the  slightest  degi'ee  that  any  individual  thus  attract- 
ing her  attention  in  her  present  situation  must  be  a 
friend,  and  fearing  to  ti'ust  her  voice,  lest  it  might  be 
overheard,  and  so  frustrate  any  endeavour  to  saA^ 
her — Margaret  waved  her  handkerchief  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  signal. 

Breathlessly  then  she  awaited  what  might  next 
follow.  Two  or  three  minutes  of  anxious  suspense 
elapsed ;  then  a  small  white  packet  came  whizzing 
towards  her,  which  Margaret  cleverly  caught,  before 
it  touched  the  floor  of  the  room.  It  contained  an 
iron  ring,  fastened  to  a  piece  of  strong  string,  which 
Margaret  soon  perceived  was  intended  to  draw  u\) 
something  to  the  window.  A  few  words  were  writ- 
ten on  the  paper,   to   peruse    which    Margaret   re- 
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treated  to  the  table  on  which  the  lamp  stood.  She 
read : — 

"  To  the  string  is  attached  a  rope  ladder^  which 
if  you  have  courage  to  descend,  all  may  yet  be  well. 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Silence  and  caution  are 
indispensable." 

Margaret  scarcely  breathed  whilst  she  read  this 
strangle  note.  Who  could  her  unknown  friend  be  ? 
This  was  no  time,  however,  for  speculation  or  demur ; 
as  Margaret  knew  the  necessity  of  speed  and  decision, 
if  she  intended  to  avail  herself  of  the  only  chance  of 
escape  from  Mr  Braddyll's  power  that  probably 
might  offer.  Without  losing  another  precious  mo- 
ment in  useless  deliberation,  Margaret  courageously 
approached  the  window,  again  waved  her  handker- 
chief, and  then  drew  up  the  ladder.  As  soon  as 
she  had  contrived  firmly  to  suspend  it  from  the 
window,  by  means  of  its  two  strong  iron  hooks, 
Margaret  wrapped  a  shawl  round  her,  and  tied  her 
bonnet  closely  down  with  a  veil.  She  then  knelt 
down,  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and  commenced  her 
descent. 

The  darkness  of  the  night  was  intense ;  and 
the  wind  and  rain  beat  in  her  face  with  a  vio- 
lence that  nearly  blinded  her.     For  some  little  time 
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she  bravely  combated  her  fear ;  when  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  ladder,  and  the  peril  of  her  situation, 
suddenly  made  such  a  terrible  impression  upon 
her  mind,  that  she  felt  her  coui'age  failing.  Agi- 
tated by  the  dread  of  falling,  Margaret  clung  con- 
vulsively to  the  ladder,  and  a  scream  of  affright  rose 
to  her  lips ;  which,  luckily  however,  she  had  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  suppress.  Again  the  wind  rose, 
and  swept  by  her  with  almost  irresistible  force ;  the 
ladder  shook  and  slightly  slipped.  All  Margaret's 
fortitude  now  forsook  her ;  almost  senseless  with 
terror,  she  let  go  her  hold  of  the  rope,  and  dropped, 
most  fortmiately  for  herself,  into  the  arms  of  her 
deliverer  below.  The  shock,  however,  was  so  great 
that  both  parties  fell  to  the  ground  :  but  without  sus- 
taining any  injury  ;  for  Margaret  instantly  sprang  up, 
and  eagerly  surveyed  her  unknown  friend. 

The  obscurity  was  too  great  to  allow  her  to  distin- 
guish his  features ;  but  in  a  moment  he  anxiously 
inquired  whether  she  was  hurt.  To  Margaret's  un- 
utterable amazement,  she  then  discovered  that  her  de- 
liverer was  no  other  than  her  quondam  lover,  George 
Compton.  A  feeling  of  painful  embarrassment  almost 
checked  the  waim,  heartfelt  thanks  that  poured  from 
lier  lips  :  but  Mr  Compton  hurriedly  imposed  silence, 
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as  their  safety  depended  upon  it ;  and  without  further 
ceremony,  Margaret  felt  herself  lifted  from  the  ground 
and  borne  swiftly  forward. 

They  had  safely  proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  little  sandy  enclosure  in  front  of  the 
house,  when,  with  a  deep,  sullen  growl,  an  enormous 
dog  sprang  from  behind  a  heap  of  mud  and  stones 
near  the  pool,  and  hotly  pursued  the  fugitives. 
With  a  scream  of  irrepressible  terror,  Margaret  clung 
to  Mr  Compton's  arm.  He  quickened  his  speed, 
and  grasping  her  firmly  round  the  waist,  raised  to 
his  lips  a  huntsman's  whistle,  and  blew  a  low,  shrill 
blast.  The  brute,  however,  was  gaining  upon  them 
— there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Desmond.  Leave  my 
arm,  and  stand  behind  me  !  "  exclaimed  Mr  Comp- 
ton^  suddenly  stopping  and  throwing  her  violently 
from  him.  Drawing  from  his  coat  pocket  a  small 
pistol,  Mr  Compton  presented  it  and  fired,  just  as 
the  dog,  with  glaring  eye  and  foaming  mouth,  was 
preparing  to  spring  upon  him.  The  shot  took  effect 
so  far  that  it  disabled  the  brute  ;  who,  with  a  savage 
howl,  rolled  on  the  ground.  Catching  up  Margaret 
again  in  his  arms,  Mr  Compton  hm'ried  on  ;  for  a 
loud  halloo  sounded  from  the  house,  the  inmates  of 
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which  were  evidently  roused  by  the  report  of  the 
pistol,  and  the  fierce  barking  of  the  dog.  The  house- 
door  was  violently  flung  open,  and  the  loudest  voice 
proceeding  therefrom  sounded  in  Margaret's  ears  too 
like  the  imperious,  commanding  tones  of  Mr  Brad- 
dyll,  not  to  replunge  her  in  agonies  of  alarm. 

In  another  few  minutes,  however,  she  heard  the 
welcome  sounds  of  wheels  rolling  over  the  crisp,  wet 
gravel.  Mr  Compton  did  not  speak  ;  but  the  efforts, 
and  almost  superhuman  strength  and  energy  he 
exerted  to  accomplish  her  deliverance,  were  not  un- 
heeded by  Margaret,  trembling  and  nearly  fainting 
as  she  was.  The  vehicle  stopped ;  and  Margaret 
felt  herse'-funceremoniously  snatched  from  Mr  Comp- 
ton's  arms,  and,  with  more  speed  than  gentleness, 
transferred  to  the  interior  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
covered  car.  In  an  instant  the  vehicle  was  in  mo- 
tion, traversing  the  country  with  a  speed  rivalling 
that  at  which  her  captors  had  conveyed  her  away. 

Profound  thankfulness  for  her  deliverance  now  filled 
Margaret's  heart.  She  knew  she  was  safe  under 
Mr  Compton' s  protection !  A  woman,  it  is  said, 
instinctively  weeps  after  any  very  great  or  violent  emo- 
tion ;  and  if  so,  Margaret  did  not  disprove  this  reputed 
foible  of  her  sex :  for  tears  of  agitation  and  gratitude 
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streamed  down  her  cheeks  :  nor  did  she  attempt  to 
check  them. 

As  soon  as  she  became  more  composed,  Margaret 
took  off  her  shawl,  which  was  cold  and  heavy  with 
the  wet,  and  enveloped  herself  in  one  of  the  dry, 
comfortable  wrappers  placed  in  the  car  for  her  use. 
Her  bonnet  was  satm'ated  with  rain;  and,  indeed, 
poor  Margaret  was  thoroughly  wet  through,  and 
shivering  with  cold.  This  misfortune,  unpleasant 
as  it  was,  she  bore  with  great  philosophy  ;  so  heart- 
felt was  her  joy  at  having  eluded  ^lark  Braddyll's 
designs.  Just  at  the  break  of  day,  they  entered  a 
small  town — not  Denbridge,  however ;  as  Margaret 
eagerly  ascertained  when  she  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
horses'  hoofs  on  the  pavement. 

After  threading  several  narrow  streets,  the  car 
stopped  before  an  inn.  A  portly,  good-humoured  dame 
stepped  out,  opened  the  door  of  the  car,  and  helped 
]\Iargaret  to  alight ;  indulging  the  while  in  sundry  eja- 
culations of  dismay  upon  her  pale,  exhausted  appear- 
ance, and  humid  garments.  In  vain  Margaret  now 
looked  round  for  Mr  Compton  :  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  Her  kind  conductress  hurried  her  into  the  house, 
and  up  stairs  to  a  room  where  a  blazing  fire  burned 
cheerfully.     Plaving  there  delivered  a  message  from 
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Mr  Compton,  requesting  an  inter^dew  with  Miss  Des> 
mond  during  the  coui'se  of  the  morning,  the  hostess, 
then,  without  heeding  Margaret's  remonstrances, 
proceeded,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  first  to  ad- 
minister some  hot  wine  and  water,  and  next  to  un- 
dress her  and  put  her  into  a  warm  bed,  promising  to 
call  her  again  about  noon.  All  this  kind  solicitude, 
however,  to  insure  her  repose,  was  lost  upon  Mar- 
garet :  she  could  not  close  her  eyes.  A  feverish 
restlessness  consumed  her ;  her  cheeks  burned,  and 
her  lips  were  parched  by  a  thirst  she  in  vain  tried  to 
quench. 

Wearily  Margaret  counted  the  hours,  as  they  were 
slowly  proclaimed  by  the  striking  of  an  eight-day 
clock  standing  just  outside  her  door.  At  length, 
to  her  intense  joy,  the  landlady  made  her  appear- 
ance. Margaret  needed  no  in^dtation  to  rise ;  and  at- 
tempted to  laugh  off  the  ominous  sighs  of  her  hostess, 
as  the  latter  looked  on  the  deep  colour  settled  on  her 
young  charge's  cheek,  and  upon  the  glassy  brilliancy 
of  her  eye.  Margaret's  toilette  was  soon  completed ; 
then  she  followed  her  hostess  down  to  a  little,  dingy 
parlour,  where  Mr  Compton  awaited  her.  She  ad- 
vanced eagerly  towards  him,  and  placed  her  hand 
within  his,  while  she  raised  her  clear  blue  eyes  to 
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Lis  face.  As  for  Mr  Comptoiij  he  coloured,  and 
looked  as  if  he  would  gladly  have  fled  the  room ;  so 
great  was  his  embarrassment. 

"Mr  Compton,  I  owe  you  most  gTateful  thanks 
for  the  service  you  have  just  rendered  me.  Without 
your  aid,  I  dare  not  even  contemplate  the  wretched- 
ness which  soon  might  have  been  mine  !  Accept  my 
most  heartfelt  gratitude,"  said  Margaret,  while  her 
hand  still  rested  in  Mr  Compton's;  who  at  length 
found  corn-age  to  raise  it,  and  press  it  to  his  lips. 

The  colour  gathered  again  on  Mr  Compton's 
honest,  manly  brow.  His  clear  eyes  rested  some 
time  on  her  ere  he  spoke. 

"  Margaret,  do  not  say  that  you  owe  me  thanks  : 
you  ought  to  know  that  to  serve  you  is  happiness. 
Your  thanks  pain  me  beyond  measure,"  said  he  at 
length,  sadly. 

Margaret  looked  distressed :  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes ;  for  she  knew  what  thanks  George  Compton 
would  alone  hold  acceptable,  and  her  heart  re- 
proached her  that  she  could  not  so  frame  her  words. 

''  Pray  tell  me  how  you  learned  my  dreadful  posi- 
tion, and  by  what  miraculous  chance  you  were  able 
to  save  me  ?  "  said  she,  son-owfully. 

"  If  it  is  a  mystery  to  you,  Miss  Desmond,  I  can- 
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not  explain  it.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  your 
forcible  detention  in  the  house  from  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  rescue  you  ;  nor  do  I  even  know 
the  name  of  the  villain  who  dared  thus  to  outrage 
you.  A  few  mysterious  lines,  which  I  received  two 
days  ago  by  post,  hinting  that  some  dreadful  cala- 
mity was  impending  over  you,  miless  I  could  find  a 
means  of  rescue,  were  sufficient  to  bring  me  to  the 
spot  indicated.  Even  on  the  mere  chance  of  serving 
you,  Margaret,  I  would  have  equally  gone  thou- 
sands of  miles !  See,  do  you  recognise  this  hand- 
writing ?"  and  Mr  Compton  put  a  letter  into  her  hand. 

Margaret's  head  now  throbbed  so  violently,  that  it 
was  some  time  before  she  could  fix  her  attention  on 
the  letter.  Frightened  by  her  unsteady  gaze,  Mr 
Compton  hastily  led  her  to  a  chair ;  and  taking  up 
the  letter,  which  she  had  suffered  to  fall  to  the 
gromid,  he  laid  it  again  before  her.  The  "writing 
was  evidently  a  feigned  one,  and  its  contents  were 
as  follows : — 

"  If  Mr  George  Compton  is  still  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Margaret  Denniond,  he  will  gratefully  receive 
his  warning,  and  instantly  resolve  on  the  means  of 
rescuing  her  from  imminent  peril — a  peril  threaten- 
ing every  object  that  she  holds  most  sacred  and  dear. 
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Miss  Desmond  has  been  artfully  lui'ed  from  Mrs 
Beaufort's  protection,  and  conveyed,  against  her  will, 
to  a  lone  farm  house  on  the  D shire  coast,  fami- 
liarly knoTv^l  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Balton  by  the  name  of  ^  The  Nook.'  The  greatest 
despatch  is  requisite  :  five  days  hence.  Miss  Desmond 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  her  friends  ]  as  it  is  the 
intention  of  her  abductor  to  carry  her  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  his  intent  to  compel  her  to  a  forced  mar- 
riage may  be  more  easily  accomplished. 

"  Should  Mr  Compton  fortunately  succeed  in  devis- 
ing a  scheme  for  her  deliverance,  Margaret  Desmond 
is  earnestly  and  emphatically  exhorted,  as  she  values 
her  future  safety  and  happiness,  to  conceal  carefully 
her  place  of  abode  for  the  next  three  months — in 
short,  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  from  every  one. 
Perfect  obscurity  can  alone  secm*e  her  safety  during 
that  period,  or  save  her  from  designs  yet  more  dia- 
bolically planned  by  her  persecutor. 

^'  The  utmost  secrecy  and  caution  is  likewise  en- 
joined on  Mr  Compton,  if  he  really  has  Miss  Des- 
mond's welfare  at  heart." 

'^  Upon  this  mysterious  intimation  of  peril  hover- 
ing over  you,  Margaret,  I  left  Woodthorpe,  without 
apprizing  either  your  father  or  my  own  of  my  inten- 
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tion,  or  of  the  letter  I  had  received.  I  feared  to  give 
Mr  Desmond  useless  alarnij  if  it  should  prove  a  hoax  : 
besides,  secrecy  was  so  earnestly  enjoined,  that,  on 
the  whole,  I  thought  it  better  to  investigate  the 
truth ;  and  then,  if  I  found  yoiu'  reported  danger 
confirmed  by  circumstances,  immediately  to  effect 
your  rescue,  and  aftenvards  be  guided  by  your  own 
commands  as  to  any  future  steps  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  take  in  the  matter.  I  therefore  in- 
stantly set  out  for  Balton,  and  by  dint  of  inquiry 
soon  discovered  that  the  house  called  The  Nook  was 
the  resort  of  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  smugglers,  and 
other  questionable  characters ;  and  frequently  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  coast  guard.  The  character 
of  the  place,  and  its  inmates,  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince me,  that  if  you  were  there,  it  could  only  be  by 
forcible  detention.  By  a  series  of  minute  inquiries, 
which  it  would  weary  you  to  detail,  I  at  length 
became  convinced  that  you  were  really  there  im- 
prisoned. I  then  sent  an  anonymous  intimation  to 
the  excise  officers  at  Balton,  that  some  nefarious  pro- 
ceedings were  contemplated  by  the  inmates  of  The 
Nook.  This  information,  I  knew,  would  arouse 
their  vigilance,  and  render  it  totally  impossible  for 
a  boat  to  put  off  from  the  shore  without  previous 
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inspection.  At  niglitfall,  tlien^  without  having 
formed  any  definite  scheme  for  yoiu'  rescue,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  The  Nook.  Not  a  creature  or  thing  was 
stirring;  the  house  looked  dark  and  silent,  and  I 
began  to  despair  of  effecting  anything,  except  by 
open  force  the  following  day  :  which  the  letter  I  had 
received  bound  me  to  avoid.  At  length,  Margaret, 
after  two  or  three  hours  of  eager  watching,  I  saw  a 
light  glimmer  from  one  of  the  upper  windows.  The 
shadow  of  a  lady  presently  appeared  on  the  blind  : 
it  flitted  past  several  times,  and  I  felt  convinced  that 
it  was  yom'S.  That  window,  therefore,  I  resolved  to 
assault ;  and  a  fortunate  attempt  it  was,  despite  the 
fright  your  fall  must  have  occasioned  you  !  "  said  ]Mr 
Compton,  with  a  slight  smile. 

Margaret  scarcely  listened  to  Mr  Compton's  con- 
cluding words.  She  sat  with  her  elbow  on  the 
table,  her  cheek  resting  on  her  hand,  wrapped  in 
reverie.  What  course  now  had  she  better  adopt? 
and  where  take  refuge  ?  To  go  back  to  Methwold, 
or  to  the  Holt,  where  Mr  Braddyll's  malignity  might 
reach  her,  filled  her  mind  with  affright.  To  retm-n 
home,  Margaret  knew  would  be  the  signal  for  con- 
sternation and  cruel  distress  in  her  father's  little 
household.     Vainly  she  sought,  and  sought  in  vain, 
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some  neutral  gi'oimd  that  might  afford  her  safe  re- 
fuge ;  aud  from  whence  she  might  securely  correspond 
with  Mrs  Beaufort,  and  make  her  embarrassing  situa- 
tion known  to  Leonard  Somerton.  For  some  time 
Mr  Compton  watched  in  silence  the  varying  expres- 
sion of  Margaret's  countenance. 

"  If  this  letter  speaks  truly,  Margaret,  and  fresh 
danger  awaits  you  from  the  same  quarter,  to  remain 
longer  here,  would  be  worse  than  imprudent!"  at 
length  said  he,  moved  by  her  distressed,  suffering 
looks.  "  I  do  not  desire  to  intnide  on  your  confi- 
dence ;  but  from  the  little  I  can  gather  of  the  affair, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  course  you  can  pursue, 
should  any  objection  exist  to  your  immediate  retm7i 
to  Woodthorpe,  will  be  totally  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
from  this  neighbom'hood."  Mr  Compton  paused  and 
coloured.  The  courage  to  console  and  advise  her 
seemed  to  fail  him,  when  he  perceived  that  Mar- 
garet's eyes  were  riveted  anxiously  upon  him.  ^'  I 
was  observing.  Miss  Desmond,"  continued  he,  ner- 
vously, ''  that  to  remain  here  would  be  inexcusable 
rashness  on  your  part.  If  you  have  nowhere  to  go 
— I  mean,  if  you  do  not  wish  the  secret  of  yom-  resi- 
dence to  be  divulged  at  present — my  aunt,  Mrs  Rus- 
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sell — perhaps  you  may  remember  lier — would  consi- 
der her  house  honoured  if  you  would  condescend  to 
accept  temporary  shelter  there. ' '  Mr  Compton  paused, 
and  turned  abruptly  away :  he  might  have  been  ear- 
nestly soliciting  a  boon  for  himself,  to  judge  by  his 
anxious  nervous  manner. 

The  kindness  and  advantage  of  this  proposal  struck 
Margaret  instantly  ;  for  Mrs  Russell,  with  whom  she 
was  slightly  acquainted,  resided  in  London,  and  she 
felt  sure  her  father  would  not  object  to  the  scheme. 
There  was  that,  however,  in  Mr  Compton's  manner 
which  made  her  hesitate.  It  did  not  express  pre- 
sumption :  for  nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  simple 
and  deferential  than  his  deportment;  but  Margaret 
perceived  that  hope  of  her  final  acceptance  of  his 
hand,  which  she  thought  and  trusted  was  extinct  in 
his  bosom,  had  been  again  fanned  into  flame,  by  the 
unexpected  accident  bringing  them  together  ;  and  by 
the  claim  she  fully  acknowledged  he  possessed  on  her 
gratitude.  Could  she  then  selfishly  accept  protection 
from  his  family,  when  perhaps  such  an  act  on  her 
part  might  revive  an  illusion  fatal  to  his  fature  hap- 
piness ? 

^'  You  will  not,  Margaret !    You  scorn,  I  perceive, 
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to  accept  aught  from  me,  or  my  family!"  at  length 
exclaimed  Mr  Compton,  bitterly ;  apparently  deeply 
wounded  at  her  hesitation. 

'^  You  do  me  injustice,  Mr  Compton.  I  will  go 
with  you  to  London,  and  place  myself,  for  a  short 
time,  under  your  aunt's  protection  :  and  deeply  thank- 
ful I  feel,  moreover,  for  this  refuge  in  my  extreme 
need.  Mr  Compton — forgive  me  for  alluding  at  the 
present  moment  to  the  past — before  I  accept  fresh 
kindnesses  at  your  hands,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  tell 
you,  I  am  now  betrothed  to  another.  Believe  me, 
his  deep  gratitude  to  you  for  your  generous  assistance 
will  only  be  inferior  to  mine !"  said  Margaret,  rapidly, 
with  a  burning  blush. 

Mr  Compton  turned  pale :  a  few  moments  of  bitter 
silence  ensued.  Margaret  trembled  lest  he  should 
ask  her  questions  :  but  he  put  none.  With  an  effort 
Mr  Compton  presently  returned  to  her  side  :  his 
voice  slightly  faltered  as  he  spoke. 

"  You  will  be  ready,  then,  to  set  off  in  an  hour 
for  London?  Believe  me,  Margaret,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  be  grateful  to  you  for  permitting  me  in 
any  manner  to  contribute  to  yom*  happiness  and 
welfare." 
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He  silently  took  her  hand,  wrung  it,  and  turned  as 
if  he  would  leave  the  room. 

"  Mr  Compton !  stay,  I  beseech  you  ! "  exclaimed 
Margaret,  impetuously,  rising.  "  Will  you  promise 
to  keep  my  secret  faithfully,  and  not  to  betray,  upon 
any  consideration  whatever,  my  place  of  abode  ?  If 
you  knew  the  whole  of  my  history,  you  would  indeed 
perceive  the  necessity  of  the  strict  pledge  which  I 
now  require !  To  fall  again  into  the  power  of  the 
fiends  I  have — thanks  to  you — escaped,  WQuld  be 
worse  than  death ;  and  as  yet  I  know  not  my  friends 
from  my  enemies !" 

"  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  to  be  silent  on  all 
concerning  yom*  fate,  until  you  give  me  permission  to 
speak.  But,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  Mr  Desmond's 
anxiety,  after  he  discovers  that  you  have  quitted 
Methwold,"  said  Mr  Compton,  earnestly,  retm*ning 
to  her  side. 

"  I  shall  speedily  release  you  from  yom-  promise, 
Mr  Compton ;  but  remember,  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
implore,  that  until  you  receive  permission  from  me 
to  speak  of  the  mysterious  letter  sent  to  you,  you 
will  be  silent !"  replied  she,  sadly.  '•^  As  for  my 
dearest  father,  I  will  send  him  a  few  lines  to  assuage 
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his  anxiety :  perhaps,  you  can  kindly  post  the  note  in 
one  of  the  places  we  shall  pass  through  on  our  jour- 
ney to  London.  Will  Mrs  Russell  keep  our  secret, 
do  you  think?" 

Whilst  Margaret  asked  the  question,  she  tore  cfF 
the  back  of  a  letter,  and  hastily  pencilling  thereon  a 
few  lines,  folded,  and  gave  it  to  !Mr  Compton.  The 
little  note  merely  announced  that  she  had  left  Meth- 
wold  for  a  time — entreated  her  father's  pardon  and 
forbearance,  for  the  mystery  which  circumstances  com- 
pelled her  to  adopt ;  and  concluding  by  assurances  of 
her  present  safety  and  future  happiness  :  provided  Mr 
Desmond,  according  to  her  earnest  entreaty,  allowed 
her  to  extricate  herself  from  the  temporary  embar- 
rassment that  had  befallen  her,  in  the  manner  she 
herself  had  planned.  ; 

Mr  Compton  readily  took  charge  of  the  note,  arid 
having  re-assured  Margaret  as  to  the  perfect  confi- 
dence she  might  repose  in  his  relative's  discretion, 
took  his  leave. 

AYhen  alone,  Margaret's  head  sank  on  her  folded 
hands ;  and  she  yielded  to  the  bitter  foreboding  of 
future  evil  that  depressed  her.  She  felt  that  inde- 
scribable  forlomness   of   spirit   which    subdues   all 
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energy ;  and  in  vain  her  thoughts  reverted  for  con- 
solation to  her  absent  lover.  The  scenes  of  the  past 
week,  in  which  Leonard  Somerton,  Mrs  Beaufort, 
Ginevra,  and  Mark  Braddyll  all  combined,  came 
mingling  in  strange  bewildering  chaos.  Her  brow 
throbbed ;  and  brilliant  lights  floated  before  her  eyes. 
She  rose ;  but  an  overpowering  feeling  of  giddiness 
compelled  her  to  resume  her  seat.  At  length  she 
sank  back  on  the  sofa,  and  her  eyes  closed  in  heavy 
feverish  slumber. 

When  the  landlady — some  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  afterwards — entered  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl, 
Margaret  still  slept.  Compassionately,  the  kind- 
hearted  woman  touched  the  hand  hanging  listlessly 
beside  the  couch,  and  marked  the  crimson  colour 
which  had  gathered  in  Margaret's  cheeks,  while  the 
rest  of  her  face  remained  of  ashy  whiteness. 

How  her  hurried  rapid  journey  to  London  was 
performed,  Margaret  was  utterly  miconscious.  She 
remembered  only  arriving  at  Mrs  Eussell's  house, 
and  being  carefully  lifted  from  the  carriage  by  Mr 
Compton.  Then  came  the  confusion  of  voices,  the 
flashing  lights  in  the  passage,  and  the  kind  cordial 
embrace  of  Mrs  Russell ;  who,  after  exchanging  a  few 
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words  with  her  nephew,  hastened  forwards  to  wel- 
come and  reassure  her. 

For  days  afterwards  Margaret's  life  was  despaired 
of,  so  violent  was  the  shock  her  constitution  had  re- 
ceived.-       ' 
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